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HAVE YOU EVER TRIED that “Dainty Wom: a 
Friend,’””» HAND SAPOLIO, for toilet and bath? It is a delj. 
cate preparation of the purest ingredients, a luxury, but also 


a necessity to every man, woman and child who desires the 
beauty of perfect cleanliness. 





DON’T INFER that the patient ate a horse because you 
saw a saddle under the bed. HAND SAPOLIO is related 
to Sapolio only because it is made by the same company, 
but it is delicate, smooth, dainty, soothing, and healing to 
the most tender skin. Don’t argue, Don’t infer, Try it! 





HAND SAPOLIO SAVES doctors’ bills, because 
proper care of the skin promotes healthy circulation and 
helps every function of the body, from the action of the 
muscles to the digestion of the food. The safest soap in 
existence. Test it yourself. 
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DEATH OF HENRY VI.—FROM A PAINTING BY EDWIN A ABBEY, R.A. 


Gioster. “Down, down to bell; and say I sent thee thither” 


Third part of King Henry VI Act V., Scene VI 
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HOW THE SEA-ROVER BECAME PIRATE ON THE PACIFIC 


BY AGNES LAUT 


F a region were discovered where gold 
was valued less 

clay, and ropes of pearls could be 
\btained in barter for strings of glass 
beads, the mind would have 
some idea of the frenzy that prevailed in 
Spain after the discovery of America by 
Columbus. Native temples were found 
in Chile, in Peru, in Central America, in 
Mexico, where gold literally lined the 
walls, silver paved the floors, and hand- 
fuls of pearls thoughtlessly 
thrown on the laps of the conquerors 


modern 


were as 
as shells might be tossed at a modern 
clambake. 

The chivalry of the Spanish nobility 
suddenly chivalry of the 
high Religious zeal burned to 
a flame against those gold-lined pagan 
temples. It was believe that 
the transfer of wedges of pure gold 
from heathen hands to Spain was a 
veritable despoiling of the devil’s trea- 
sure-boxes, glorious in the sight of God. 
The trackless sea became the path to for- 
tune. Balboa had deeper motives than 
loyalty when, in 1513, on his march across 
Panama and discovery of the Pacific, 
he rushed waist-deep into the water, 
shouting out in swelling words that 
he took possession of earth, air, and 
water for “for all time, past, 
present, or to come, without contradic- 
tion, .. . north and south, with all the 


became a 


seas. 


easy to 


Spain 


than ecart-loads of 


seas from the Pole Arctie to the Pole 
Antarctic, . . . both now, and as long as 
the world endures, until the final day 
of judgment.” 

Shorn of noise, the motive was simply 
to shut out the rest of the world from 
Spain’s treasure-box. The Monroe doc- 
trine was not yet born. The whole 
Pacific was to be a closed sea! 

That is, the sea was shut against all 
comers till Drake came coursing round 
the world: and his coming was so utterly 
impossible to the Spanish mind that half 
the treasure-ships scuttled by the English 
pirate mistook him for a visiting Span- 
iard, till the rallying-ery, “God and St. 
George!” wakened them from their dream. 


It was by accident the English first 
found themselves in the waters of the 
Spanish Main. John Hawkins had been 
cruising the West Indies, exchanging 
slaves for gold, when an ominous still- 
ness fell on the sea. The palm-trees took 
on the hard glister of metal leaves. The 
sunless sky turned yellow, the sea to 
brass; and before the six English ships 
could find shelter, a hurricane broke that 
flailed the fleet under sails torn to tat- 
ters clear across the Gulf of Mexico to 
San Juan de Ulloa, Vera Cruz, the 
stronghold of Spanish power. 

But Hawkins feared neither man nor 
devil. He reefed his storm-torn sails, 
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had the stoppers pulled out of his can- 
non, his gunners alert, ran up the 
English ensign, and boldly towed his 
fleet into port directly under Spanish 
guns. Sending a messenger ashore, he 
explained that he was sorry to intrude 
on forbidden waters, but that he needed 
to careen his ships for the repair of leak- 
ages, and now asked permission from the 
viceroy to refit. As he waited for permis- 
sion, there sailed into the harbor the 
Spanish fleet itself, twelve merchantmen 
rigged as frigates, loaded with treasure 
to the value of 1,800,000 pounds. The 
Viceroy of Mexico, Don Martin Henriquez, 
himself commanded the fleet. English 
and Spanish ships dipped sails to each 
other as courteous hidalgos might have 
doffed hats; and the guns roared salutes 
that set the seas churning. Master John 
Hawkins quaffed mug after mug of 
foaming beer, with a boisterous boast 
that if the Spaniards thought to frighten 
him with a waste of powder and smoke, 
he could play the same game, and “ singe 
the don’s beard.” 

Came a messenger then, clad in mail 
to his teeth, very pompous, very gra- 
cious, very profuse of welcome, with a 
guarantee in writing from the viceroy 
of security for Hawkins while disman- 
tling the English ships. In order to 
avoid clashes among the common sol- 
diers, a fortified island was assigned for 
the English to disembark. It was the 
12th of August, 1568. Darkness fell 
with the warm velvet caress of a tropic 
Half the crews had landed, half the 
cannon been trundled ashore for the ves- 
sels to beached next day, when 
Hawkins noticed torches—a_ thousand 
torches — glistening above the mailed 
armor of a thousand Spanish soldiers 
marching down from the fort and being 
swiftly transferred to the frigates. A 
blare of Spanish trumpets blew to arms! 
The waters were suddenly alight with 
the flare of five fire-rafts drifting straight 
where the disarmed English fleet Jay 
moored. Hawkins had just ealled his 
page to hand round mugs of beer, when 
a cannon-shot splintering through the 
mast-arms overhead ripped the tankard 
out of his hand. 

“God and St. George,” thundered 
the enraged Englishman, “down with 
the traitorous devils!” 
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No time to save sailors ashore! T 
blazing rafts had already bumped ke 


the moored fleet. No chance 
anchors! The Spanish frigat 
were already abreast in a life-and-de: 
grapple, soldiers boarding the Eng! 
decks, sabring the crews, hurling han 
grenades down the hatches to blow 
the powder-magazines. Hawkins roar 
“to cut the cables.” It was a hand-t 
hand slaughter on decks slippery wi 
blood. No light but the musketry fi 
and glare of burning masts! The litt 
English company were fighting like 
wild beast trapped, when, with thund 
clap that tore bottom out of hull, Haw 
kins’s ship flew into mid-air, a flaring 
fiery wreck, then sank in the heavin 
trough of the sea, carrying down fiv. 
hundred Spaniards to a watery grave 
Cutlass in hand, head over heels, went 
Hawkins into the sea. The hell of smoke, 
of flaming mast-poles, of blazing mus 
ketry, of churning waters, hid him. 
Then a rope’s end flung out by some 
friend gave hand-hold. He was up the 
side of a ship that had cut hawsers and 
was off before the fire-rafts came. Sails 
were hoisted to the seaward breeze. In 
the carnage of fire and blood, the Span 
iards did not see the two smallest Eng 
lish vessels scudding before the wind as 
if fiend-chased. Every light on the decks 
was put out. Then the dark of the 
tropie night hid them. Without food, 
without arms, with scarcely a remnant of 
their crews, the two ships drifted to sea. 
Not a man of the sailors ashore es- 
eaped. All were butchered, or taken 
prisoners for a fate worse than butchery 
—to be torn apart in the market-place of 
Vera Cruz, baited in the streets to the 
yells of onlookers, hung by the arms to 
out-of-doors scaffolding to die by inches 
or be torn by vultures. The two ships at 
sea were in terrible plight. North, west, 
south, was the Spanish foe. Food there 
was none. The crews ate the dogs, mon- 
keys, parrots, on board. Then they set 
traps for the rats of the hold. The 
starving seamen begged to be marooned. 
They would risk Spanish cruelty to es- 
cape starvation. Hawkins landed three- 
quarters of the remnant crews either in 
Yueatan or in Florida. Then he crept 
lamely back to England, where he moor- 
ed in January, 15€9. 
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fold more. Spain 
had taught the 
world to keep 
off her treasure- 
box. Would ee 
Drake accept the 
lesson, or chal- 
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lenge it? 

Men who master destiny rise like the 
Phenix, from the ashes of their own 
ruin. In the language of the street, 
when they fall, these men of destiny, they 
make a point of falling up-stairs. Amid 
the ruin of massacre in Mexico, Drake 
brought away one fact—memory of Span- 
ish gold to the value of 1,800,000 pounds. 
Where did it come from? Was the secret 
of that gold the true reason for Spain’s 
resentment against all intruders? Drake 
had coasted Florida and the West Indies. 
He knew they yielded no such harvest. 
Then it must come from South America, 
Central America, or Mexico. 





For two years Drake prospected for 
the sources of that golden wealth. By 
1572 he knew the secret of that gold— 
gold in ship-loads, in caravans of one 
thousand mules, in masses that filled 
from cellar to attic of the King’s 
treasure - house, where tribute of one- 
fifth was collected for royalty. It came 
from the subjugated kingdom of Peru, 
by boat up the Pacific to the port of 
Panama, by pack-trains across the isth- 
mus — mountainous, rugged forests of 
mangroves tangled with vines, bogs that 
were bottomless, to Nombre de Dios, 
the Spanish fort on the Atlantic side, 
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which had become the storehouse of all 
New Spain. 

Next year Drake was back on the Span- 
ish Main, in the Pacha, forty-seven men, 
his brother John commanding the Swan, 
with twenty-six of a crew, only one man 
older than fifty, the rest mere boys with 
hate in their hearts for Spanish blood, 
love in their hearts for Spanish gold. 
Touching at a hidden cove for provisions 
left the year before, Drake found this 
warning from a former comrade, stuck 
to the bark of a tree by a hunting-knife: 


Captain Drake—if you do fortune into 
this port, haste away; for the Spaniards 
have betrayed this place, and taken all away 
that you left here—your loving friend— 
John Garret. 


Heeding the warning, Drake hastened 
away to the Isle of Pines, off the isth- 
mus, left the ships at a concealed cove 
here, armed fifty-three of his boldest fel- 
lows, called for drummers and trumpet- 
ers, rowed in a small boat for Nombre 
de Dios, the treasure-house of New 
Spain, and sent ashore for some In- 
dians—half-breeds whom Spanish cruelty 
had driven to revolt. This increased 
Drake’s force to 150 men. _ Silently, 
just as the moon emerged from clouds, 
lighting up harbor and town—the long- 
boat glided into Nombre de Dios. A 
high platform, mounted with brass can- 
non, fronted the water. Behind were 
thirty houses, thatch-roofed, whitewash- 
ed, palisaded, surrounded with court- 
yards with an almost European pomp. 
The King’s treasure-house stood at one 
end of the market. Near it was a chapel 
with high wooden steeple. 

A Spanish ship lay furled in port. 
From this glided out a punt, poled like 
mad by a Spaniard racing to reach the 
platform first. Drake got athwart the 
fellow’s path, knocked him over, gagged 
his yells, and was up the platform before 
the sleepy gunner on guard was well 
awake. The sentry only paused to make 
sure that the men scrambling up the 
fort were not ghosts. Then he tore at 
the top of his speed for the alarm-bell of 
the chapel, and clapping down the hatch 
door of the steeple stairs in the faces of 
the pursuing Englishmen, rang the bells 
like a demon possessed. 

Leaving twelve men to hold the plat- 


form as a retreat, Drake sent sixt 
to attack the King’s treasure, just at t 
moment he himself with his hund: 
men should succeed in drawing the « 
tire Spanish garrison to a sham bat 
on the market-place. The cannon 
the platform were spiked and overturn 
Drums beating, trumpets blowing, tore] 
aflare, the English freebooter march 
straight to the market. Up at 1 
treasure-house, John Drake and Ox 
ham had burst open the doors of t 
storeroom, just as saddled mules ear 
galloping to carry the booty beyo1 
danger. A lighted candle on the cell: 
stair showed silver piled bar on bar to 
the value of one million pounds. Dow 
on the market the English trumpeter lay 
dead. Drake had fallen from a sword 
slash, and, snatched up by comrades, th 
wound stanched by a scarf, was carried 
back to the boat, where the raiders mad 
good their escape, richer by a million 
pounds, with the loss of only one man. 


Drake cruised the Spanish Main for 
six more months. From the Indians he 
learned that the mule trains with the 
yearly output of Peruvian gold would 
leave the Pacific in midwinter to cross 
over to Nombre de Dios. No use trying 
to raid the fort again! Spain would not 
be caught napping a second time. But 
Pedro, the Panama Indian, had volun- 
teered to guide a small band of lightly 
equipped English inland behind Nombre 
de Dios, to the half-way house where the 
gold caravans stopped. The audacity of 
the project is unparalleled. Eighteen 
boys led by a man not yet in his thirtieth 
year, accompanied by Indians, were to in- 
vade a tangled thicket of hostile coun- 
try, cut off from retreat; the forts of the 
enemy—the cruelest enemy in Christen- 
dom—on each side, no provisions but 
what each carried in his haversack! 

Led by the Indian Pedro, the free- 
booters struck across country, picked up 
the trail behind Nombre de Dios, marched 
by night, hid by day, Indian seouts send- 
ing back word when a Spaniard was seen, 
the English scudding to ambush in the 
tangled woods, At ten in the morning 
of February 11, they were on the Great 
Divide, where Pedro led Drake to the 
top of the hill. Up the trunk of an 
enormous tree the Indians had cut step. 
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dreams 
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inspiration that he 
not speak. Then, like Balboa 
him, the fire of a splendid enthusiasm 
lighted up the the 
adventurer to a higher manhood. Before 
his he fell his knees 
prayed Almighty God to grant him the 
of an English 


so 


from 
with a great 


lown 


mean purposes of 


followers on and 


supreme honor sailing 
ship on that sea! 

That night the Indian came back with 
word that the mule train laden with gold 
the trail. Drake scattered 
his men on each side of the road, flat on 
in high grass. Wealth 
Hope beat riotous 
No sound but the 


was close on 
their faces was 
almost in their grasp. 
in the young bloods. 
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in the possession of Sir T. F. Elliott Drake 

tropic insects 
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flitted through the dark 
or the clank of a 
haversack steel courage 
of An hour passed 
before the eager ears pressed to 
detected a padded hoof-beat over 
Then a bell tinkled, as the leader 
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DRAKE'S 


From a map, “ Civitas Carthagena,”’ in the volume 
Occidentales A. MDLXXXV.’ 


at the apparition of pirates in the centre 
of the kingdom. Then scouts brought 
word to Drake of double danger: on the 
Atlantic side, Spanish frigates were 
searching for the English ships; from 
the Pacific, two hundred horsemen were 
advancing in hot pursuit. Between the 
two—was he trapped?’ Not he. Over- 
land went a scout to the ships—Drake’s 
own gold toothpick as token—bidding them 
keep off shore; he would find means to 
come out tothem. Then he retreated back 
over the trail at lightning pace, sleeping 
only in ambush, eating in snatches, com- 
ing out on the coast far distant from 
Nombre de Dios and Spanish frigates. 
Binding driftwood into a raft, Drake 
hoisted sail of flour-sacks. Six hours the 
raft was drifting to the sails on the 
offing; and such seas were slopping across 
the water-logged driftwood, the men were 
to their waists in water when the sail- 
boats came to the rescue. 

On Sunday morning, August 9, 1573, 
the ships were once more in Plymouth. 


SHIP THE 


“GOLDEN HIND” 


Expeditio Francisci Draki Equitis Angli in Indias 
Published in Leyden, in 1588 





Whispers ran through the assembled con 
gregations of the churches that Drake. 
the bold sea-rover, was entering port 
loaded with foreign treasure: and out 
rushed every man, woman, and child. 
leaving the seandalized preachers thun 
dering to empty pews. 


Drake was now one of the richest men 
in England. To the Queen he told his 
plans for sailing an English ship on the 
South Sea. To her, no doubt, he related 
the tales of Spanish gold freighting that 
sea, closed to the rest of the world. 
The Pope’s Bull, dividing off the 
southern hemisphere between Portugal 
and Spain, mattered little to a nation 
belligerently Protestant, and less to a 
seaman whose dauntless daring had raised 
him from a wharf-rat to Queen’s ad- 
viser. Elizabeth could not yet wound 
Spain openly; but she received Drake 
in audience, and presented him a mag- 
nificent sword with the words, “ Who 
striketh thee, Drake, striketh us!” 
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e ships, this time, he led out from 
outh 1577—the Pelican, of 
lred tons and twenty or thirty can- 
under Drake (Thomas Doughty, 
urtier, second to Drake); the Eliza- 
of eighty tons: the Swan, Chris- 
Marygold, larger than 
manned in all by one 
idred and sixty sailors, mostly boys. 
bound for trade in Egypt, 
, world was told; but as merchantmen, 
ships were regally equipped—Drake 
velvets and gold braid, served by ten 
of birth, 
ver sat or covered in his presence with- 


in one 


er, and no 


ing-schooners, 


Outward 


ung gentlemen noble who 
ut permission; service of gold plate at 
1e mess-table, where Drake dined alone 
ke a king, to the music of viols and 
irps; military drill at every port; and 
enough aboard to go 
the world, not just to Egypt. 

Not in Egypt, but at Port St. Julian, 
1 southernmost harbor of South Amer- 
anchored Drake’s fleet. The scaffold 
where Magellan had executed 
half eentury before still 
the sands. 

Doughty, second 


provisions round 


ica, 
mutineers 
stood 


a in 


in command, had 
defiant, a party was grow- 
his Drake dared not 
on to unknown, hostile seas with a mu- 
tiny, or the chance of a mutiny, brew- 
ing. Whether justly or unjustly, Dough- 
ty tried at Port St. Julian, under 
the shadow of Magellan’s old scaffold, 
for inciting mutiny, and was pronounced 
guilty by a jury of twelve. A council of 
forty voted his death. The witnesses 
had contradicted themselves, if in 
terror of Drake’s displeasure; and some 
plainly pleaded that the jealous crew of 
the Marygold, whom Doughty had an- 
gered by strict discipline, were doing an 
to death. The one 
thing Drake would not do was—carry the 
trouble-maker along on the voyage. Like 
dominant spirits world over, he did not 
permit one life more or less to obstruct 
his purpose. He granted Doughty a 
choice of fates—to be marooned in Pata- 
gonia or suffer death on the spot. Pro- 


and 
favor. 


goTown 
ing in 


go 


was 


as 


innocent gentleman 


testing his innocence, Doughty spurned 


the least favor from his rival. He re- 
fused the choice. 
the and ac- 


cused, took Holy Communion together. 


Solemnly two, accuser 


Solemnly each called on God as witness 
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to the truth. A day each spent in 
prayer, these pirate’ fellows who mixed 
their religion with their robbery—per- 
haps using piety as sugar coating for 
their ill deeds. Then they dined together 
the commander’s tent, Fletcher, the 
horrified chaplain, looking on; drank hi- 
lariously to each other’s health, to each 
other’s voyage, whatever the end might 
be;. looked each in the eye of the other 
without talked nonchalantly, 
never flinching courage nor balking at 
the grim shadow of their own stubborn 
temper. Doughty then rose to his feet, 
drank his last bumper, thanked Drake 
graciously for former kindness, walked 
calmly out to the old seaffold, laid his 
head on the block, and suffered death. 
Horror fell on the Even Drake 
was shaken from his wonted calm; for 
he sat apart, his velvet cloak thrown 
back, slapping his crossed knees, and 
railing at the defenders of the dead 
To rouse the men, he had solemn 
service held for the crew, and for the 
first time revealed to them his project 
the voyage the Pacific. After 
painting the glories of campaign 
Spanish ports of the South 
Seas, he wound up an inspiriting address 
with the rousing that after 
this voyage “the boy aboard 
would never nede to goe agayne to sea, 
but be able to in England like a 
right good gentleman.” 
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The superstitious crews’ fears of dis- 
aster for the death of Doughty seemed to 
become very real in the terrific tempests 
that assailed the three ships as they 
entered the Strait of Magellan to round 
into the Pacific. Gales lashed cross-tides 
to a height of thirty feet, threatening 
to swamp the little craft. Mountains 
emerged shadowy through the mists on 
the south. Roiling waters met the prows 
from end to end of the strait. Top- 
sails were dipped, psalms of thanks 
chanted, and prayers held as the ships 
came out on the west side into the 
Pacific on the 6th of September. In 
honor of the first English vessel to enter 
this ocean, Drake renamed his ship 
Golden Hind. The first week of Oc- 
tober, storms compelled the to 
anchor. In the raging darkness that 
night, the explosive rip of a _ snap- 
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ping hawser was heard behind the 
stern of the Golden Hind. Fearful 
cries rose from the waves for help. 
The dark form of a _ phantom ship 


lurched past in the running seas—the 
Marygold adrift, loose from her anchor, 
driving to the open storm: fearful judg- 
ment—as the listeners thought—for the 
crew’s false testimony against Doughty; 
for, as the old record states, “they could 
by no means help spooming along before 
the sea”; and the Marygold was never- 
Meanwhile, like disaster had 
befallen the Golden Hind, the cable snap- 
ping weak as thread against the drive 
of tide and wind. 


more seen. 


Onward, sails furled, bare poles strain- 
ing to the storm, drifted Drake in the 
Golden Hind, the one ship that remained 
of all his fleet. Luck, that so often favors 
daring, or the courage that is its 
kept him from the rocks. 
With battened hatches, he drove before 
what he could not stem, southward and 
south, clear down where the Atlantic and 
Pacifie met at Cape Horn, now for the 
first time seen by navigator. Here, at 
last, on October 13, came a lull. Drake 
landed, and took possession of this earth’s 
end for the Queen. Then he headed his 
prow northward for the forbidden waters 
of the Pacific New Spain. 
Not a Spaniard was seen up to the Bay 
of San Filipe off Chile, where by the end 
of November Drake came on an Indian 
fisherman. Thinking the ship Spanish, 
the fellow offered to pilot her back eight- 
een miles to the harbor of Valparaiso. 

Spanish vessels lay rocking to the tide 
as Drake glided into the port. So utter- 
ly impossible was it deemed for any 
foreign ship to enter the Pacific, that 
the Spanish commander of the fleet at 
anchor dipped sails in salute to the pirate 
heretic, thinking him a messenger from 
Spain, and beat him a rattling weleome 
on the drum as the Golden Hind knock- 
ed keels with the Spanish bark. Drake 
doubtless smiled as he returned the 
salute by a wave of his plumed hat. The 
Spaniards actually had wine-jars out to 
drown the newcomers ashore, when a 
quick clamping of iron hooks locked the 
Spanish vessel in death-grapple to the 
Golden Hind. An English sailor leaped 
over decks to the Spanish galleon, with a 


own 
talisman, 


bordering 
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yell of, “ Downe Spanish dogges!” 1" 
crew of sixty English pirates had swa 
ed across the vessel like hornets bef 


the poor hidalgo knew what had h 
pened. Head over heels down the hat 
way reeled the astonished dons. Dra 


clapped down hatches, and had the Spa 
iards trapped, whilé his men went ash 
to sack the town. One Spaniard had su 
ceeded in swimming across to warn tl! 
port. When Drake landed, the ent 

population had fled to the hills. Ri 
plunder in wedges of pure gold, a: 

gems, was carried off from the fort. N 

a drop of blood was shed. Crews of t! 
scuttled vessels were set ashore, the di 
mantled ships sent drifting to open sea 
The whole fiasco was conducted as harm 


lessly as a melodrama, with a 


mora 
thrown in; for were not these zealous 
Protestants despoiling these zealous 


Catholics, whose zeal, in turn, had led 
them to despoil the Indian? There was a 
moral; but it wore a coat of many colors. 
The Indian was rewarded, and a Greek 
pilot forced on board to steer to Lima, 
the great treasury of Peruvian gold. 
Drake’s men 
their success. 


were intoxicated with 
It was impossible to at 
tack Panama with only the Golden 
Hlind; but what if the Golden Hind 
could catch the Glory of the South Seas 
—the splendid galleon that 
yearly carried Peruvian gold up _ to 
Panama? Drake gained first news of the 
treasure-skip being afloat while he was 
rifling three barks at Aricara, below 
Lima; but he knew couriers were already 
speeding overland to warn the Spanish 
governor. Drake pressed sail to outstrip 


Spanish 


the land messenger, and glided into 
Callao, the port of Lima, before the 
thirty ships lying dismantled had the 


slightest inkling of his presence. 

Viceroy Don Francisco de Toledo, of 
Lima, thought the overland courier mad. 
A pirate heretic in the South Seas! Pre- 
posterous! Some Spanish raseal had 
turned pirate; so the Governor gathered 
up two thousand soldiers to march with 
all speed for Callao, with hot wrath and 
swift punishment for the culprit. Drake 
had already sacked Callao; but he had 
missed the treasure-ship. She had just 
left for Panama. The Golden Hind was 
lying outside the port becalmed 


Don Toledo 


when 


came pouring his two 
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isand soldiers down to the wharves. 
Spaniards dashed to embark on the 

1 ships with a wild halloo! He was 
almed, the blackguard pirate — who- 
he They 

ne Providence had sur ly given him 

. their hands; but just as they began 
ing might and main a fresh 
Hed the water. The Golden 
read her wings to the wind 
ff like a bird! Drake knew 
loat could outsail his swift little craft; 
d the Spaniards had embarked in such 
ste, they had come without provisions. 
turned the pursuers back 
e equator, the disgusted vic roy hasten 


was. would tow out! 


wind 
Hind 
and was 


ho ship 


‘amine near 


¢ to equip frigates that would catch 
English pirate when famine would 
ymmpel him to head southward. 
Drake reefed sails to capture another 
gold The of this 
ere so grateful to be put ashore instead 
having their throats cut, that they 
revealed to Drake the stimulating fact 
hat the the Glory of the 
South Seas, the treasure-ship, was only 
vO laden golden 


cargo. caravel 


crew 


Cacafuego, 
ahead, with 
vealth untold. 
It was 


days 


for gold—for 
gold enough to enrich every man of the 


now a wild race 
on the men to acquit 


The 


Every 


crew: Drake called 
like 


with a 


an- 
of 
cut- 


themselves men. sailors 


shout. inch 
Old 
lasses were scoured till they shone like 
the 


pe sles 


Swe red 
sail was spread. muskets and 
sun. 
to 
Every 


Men scrambled up the mast- 
for sight of 
braced. The y 
now equator. A _ few 
hundred miles and the. Glory of 
the South Seas would lie safely inside the 
harbor of Panama. 
thirty cannon ready for action, 
a loud voice offered the present of 
to the 
the sails of the 

treasure. For his luck 
The wind suddenly fell. Before 
needed to the his 
were over decks out 


gaze S¢ award 


sail. nerve 
the 


more, 


was 
were 


across 


strong Drake order- 
ed the 
and in 
who 


golden chain 


first 


his own 
should 
Spanish 
failed. 
Drake 


“brave boys’ 


man 
desery 
once 
issue order, 
and 
in the small boats, rowing for dear life, 
towing the Golden Hind. Day or 
February 24 they did 
scarcely pausing to-eat or sleep. 

At three the of 


night 


from not. slack, 


in afternoon March 


- 


shouted the 
Vou. CXI.—No. 662.—22 


out from mast-top 


he clung, 
every 


words. 


ow ing 


1. John Drake, the commander’s brother, 
where 


and the blood of 
Englishman aboard jumped to the 

At the eve just off 
Francisco, they were so close to 


South 


‘Ship ho!” 


six in ning, 


fF the Seas, they could 


oru o 


she was compelled to sail slowly 
to the of her So 
unaware of danger was the captain that 
I Drake 


he thought 
the vice roy, and 


weight cargo. 


some messenger sent 


of 


arms in readiness and pressing sails, he 


by instead getting 
furled his canvas, came to anchor, and 


waited! Drake’s announcement 

that the 
poles off the Spanish ship, crippling her 
For the 


the scene was what has been enacted 


was a 


roaring cannonade blew mast- 


like a bird with wings broken. 
rest, 
wherever pirates have played their game 
fusillade from the 
belching from decks and _port- 


the unscathed ship riding down on 


a furious cannon 
mouths 
holes, 
the staggering victim like a beast on its 
prey, the clapping of the grappling-hooks 
that bound the captive to the sides of 
her victor, the rush over decks, the flash 
of naked sword, the decks swimming in 


rlood, and the The 


ooty from this treasure-ship was rough- 


quick surrender. 


| 
| 
] 


at twenty-six tons of pure 
of gold plate, 
eighty pounds of pure gold, and precious 


V estimate d 


silver, thirteen chests 


jewels—emeralds and pearls—to the value 


in modern money of $720,000 


Drake realized now that he dared not 
return to England by the Strait of 
Magellan. All the Spanish frigates of 
the Pacifie the watch. The 
Golden Hlind was so heavily freighted 


were on 


with treasure, it was actually necessary 
to lighten ballast by throwing spices and 
silks overboard. 

After taking counsel with his ten chosen 
advisers, Drake decided to give the Span- 
ish frigates the slip by discovering and 
returning through the Northeast Pas- 
sage. In the course of rifling port and 
ship at Guataleo, charts to the Philip- 
pines and Indian Ocean were found; so 
that even if the voyage to England by 
the Northeast Passage proved impos- 
sible, the Golden Hind could follow 
these charts round the world by the In- 
dian Ocean and Good Hope up Africa. 

It was needless for Drake to sack 
more Spanish floats. He had all the 
plunder he could carry. From the charts 
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he learned that the Spaniards always 
struck north for favorable winds. Head- 
ing north, month after month the Gold- 
en Hind sailed for the shore that 
should have led northeast, and that 
puzzled the mariners by sheering west 
and yet west; fourteen hundred leagues 
she sailed along a leafy wilderness of 
tangled trees and ropy mosses. Then 
a sudden cold fell; cold and fogs that 
chilled the mariners of tropic seas to 
the bone. The veering coast pushed 
them out farther westward, far north 
of what the Spanish charts showed. 
Instead of flying-fish, now, were whales, 
whales in schools of thousands that gam- 
bolled round the Golden Hind. As the 
north winds—‘“ frozen nimphes,” the 
record calls them—blew down the cold 
arctic fogs, Drake’s men thought they 
were certainly nearing the arctic pole. 
Where were thev? Plainly lost, lost some- 
where along what are now known as Men- 
docino and Blanco and Flattery—in a 
word, up as far as Oregon, and perhaps 
Washington. One record says they went 
to latitude 43°. Another record, pur- 
porting to be more correct, says 48°. 
The Spaniards had been north as far 
as California; but beyond this, however 
far he may have gone, Drake was a dis- 
coverer in the true sense of the word. 
Mountains covered with snow they saw, 
and white cliffs, and low shelving shores, 
which is more descriptive of Oregon and 
Washington than of California. Land was 
sighted at 42°, north of Mendocino, and 
an effort made to anchor farther north; 
but contrary winds and a rock bottom 
gave insecure mooring. The coast still 
seemed to trend westward, dispelling 
hopes of a Northeast Passage; and if 
the world could have accepted Drake’s 
conclusions on the matter, a deal of 
expenditure in human life and effort 
might have been saved. The old chron- 
icle relates: 


The cause of this extreme cold we conceive 
to be the large spreading of the Asian and 
imerican continent, if they be not fully 
joyned, yet seem they to come very neere, 
from whose high and snow-covered moun- 
tains, the north and north-west winds send 
abroad their frozen nimphes to the infecting 
of the whole air—hence comes it that in the 
middest of their summer, the snow hardly 
departeth from these hills at all; hence 
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come those thicke mists and most stinki 
jogges, .. . for these reasons we coniecty 
that either there is no passage at all throu 
these Northerne coasts, which is most like 
or if there be, that it is unnavigable. 
Adde there unto, that though we searcl 
the cvast dilige ntly even unto the 48 
gree, yet found we not the land to trend 
any place towards the East. but rather ru 
ning continually North-West, as if it we 
directly to meet with Asia ... of which 1 
infallibly concluded rather than coniecture 
that there was none. 


Giving up all idea of a Northeas 
Passage, Drake turned south, and o1 
June 17, 1579, anchored in a bay no 
thoroughly identified as Drakes Bay, 
north of San Francisco. 

The next morning, while the English 
were yet on the Golden Hind, came an 
Indian in a canoe, shouting out oration 
of weleome, blowing feather-down on th 
air as a sign of dovelike peace, and 
finally, after three times essaying cour- 
age, coming near enough the English 
to toss a rush basket full of tobacco into 
the ship. In vain Drake threw out 
presents to allure the Indian on board. 
The terrified fellow scampered ashore, r 
fusing everything but a gorgeous hat 
that floated out on the water. For years 
the legend of Drake’s ship was handed 
down as a tradition among the Indians 
of this bay. 

By the 21st, tents were erected, and a 
rude fortification of stone thrown round 
in protection where the precious cargo of 
gold could be stored while the ship was 
to be careened and scraped. At the foot 
of the hall the poor Indians gathered 
and gazed spellbound at the sight of this 
great winged bird of the ocean, sending 
thirty cannon trundling ashore, and her- 
self beginning to rise up from the tide 
on piles and seaffolding. As Drake sent 
the assembled tribe presents, the Indians 
laid down their bows and spears. So 
marvellously did the wonders of the 
white men grow —sticks that emitted 
puffs of fire (muskets), a ship that could 
have carried their tribe, clothing in vel- 
vet and gold braid gorgeous as the 
plumage of a bird, cutlasses of steel 
that by the 23d great assemblages of 
Indians were on their knees at the foot 
of the hill, offering sacrifices to the won- 
derful beings in the fort. Whatever the 
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THE CROWNING OF DRAKE 


(From an old print in 


English pirate’s faults, he deserves credit 
for treating the Indians with an honor 
that puts later 
When he saw them gashing bodies in sac- 
rifice, his superstition took fire with fear 
of divine displeasure for the 
and he fell “to prayers,” as the old 
chronicler says, reading the Bible aloud, 
and setting his crew to singing Psalms, 
and pointing to the sky, at which the 
Indians grunted approvals of “ ho-ho!” 
Three days later came couriers from 
the “ King of the Indians ”—the chief 
bidding the prepare for the 
great The couriers ad- 
; so that the 
in this strange dpatton no- 


navigators to shame. 


sacrilege 


strangers 
sachem’s visit. 
vanced, gyrating and singing 
English saw 
mads like the races of Scripture, whose 
ceremony was one of song and dance. 
Drake drew his soldiers up in line, 
and with trumpets blowing and armor 
agleam, marched out to weleome the In 
dian chief. Then the whole company of 
broke out in singing and dan- 
Drake was signalled to sit down 


savages 
cing. 


Ogilvie’ 


BY CALIFORNIA INDIANS 


s *“‘ America,” published 1671) 


Barely had he obeyed 
shouting and dancing of 


a chain was thrown over 


in the 
when, to the 
the multitude, 
his neck, a crown placed on his head, 
and the sceptre put in his hand. Aec- 
cording to Indian Drake was 
welcomed by the of adoption 
into the tribe 
pipe; the 


centre, 


custom, 
ceremony 
the see ptre being a peace- 
warrior’s 


crown, an Indian 


head-dress. Far otherwise the ceremony 


appeared to the romantic treasure-hunt- 
ers. “In the name and to the use of 
Her Most Excellent Majesty,’ records 
the chaplain, “he (Drake) tooke the 
sceptre, and dignity of the sayd 
into his hand”; though, added 
the pious chaplain of pirates, when he 
witnessed the Indians bringing the sick 


crowne, 
countrie 


to be healed by the master pirate’s touch, 
“we groane in spirit to see the power 
of Sathan so farre prevails.” 

To avert disaster for the 


the sacred touch of healing, 


sacrilege of 
Drake added 
lotions and good 
Some time in the next 


to his prayers strong 
ginger plasters. 


























THe Sttver Map 


oth sides of <. medal struck off at the time 


th: world. 


Drake travelled inland with the 
Indians, and because of patriotism to his 
native land and the resemblance of the 
white sand cliffs to that land, called the 
“New Albion” —an offset to 
Spain.” Drake saw himself a 
and nailed to a a 
brass plate on which were graven the 


weeks 


region 
‘Ty New 
second Cortez, tree 
Queen’s name, the year, the free surren- 
der of the country, and Drake’s own name. 
On the 23d of July the English pirate 
bade farewell to the Indians. As he looked 
back from the they were running 
along the hilltops burning more of the 
fires which he thought were sacrifices. 


sea, 


taken from the 


steered 


Following the chart 
Spanish Drake for the 
Philippines, thence southward through 
the East Indies to the Indian Ocean, and 
past Good Hope, back to Plymouth, where 
he to September 26, 
1580. Bells were set ringing. Post went 
spurring to with word that 
Drake, the corsair, who had turned the 
Spanish world upside down, had come 
home. For a week the little world of 
England gave itself up to feasting. Bal- 
lads rang with the fame of Drake. His 
name was on every tongue. 

For onee the tactful Queen was in 
a quandary. Complaints were pouring 
in from Spain. The Spanish ambassa- 
dor was furious. For six months, while 


ship, 


came anchor on 


London 


OF THE WORLD 


of Drake's return to England, commemorating his voyage around 
e faint dotted line shows the course sailed by him in the Golden Hind 


the world resounded with his fame, th 
court withheld approval. 
iers “ 


Jealous court- 
deemed Drake the master thief of 
the unknown world,” till Elizabeth cut 
the gordian knot by one of her defiant 
strokes. On April 4 she went in state 
to the Golden Hind, to the 
music of those stringed instruments that 
had harped away Drake’s fear of death 
or devil as he ploughed an English keel 
round the world. After the dinner she 
bade him fall to his knees, and with a 
light touch of the sword gave him the 
title that was seal of the court’s approval. 
The Golden Hind was kept as a public 
relic till it fell to pieces on the Thames, 
and the wood was made into a memorial 
chair for Oxford. 


dine on 


After all the perils Drake saw in the 
subsequent war—Cadiz and the Armada 
—it seems strange that he should return 
to the scene of his first exploits to die. 
He was with Hawkins in the campaign 


of 1595 against Spain in the West 
Indies. Things had not gone well. He 
had not approved of Hawkins’s plan of 
attack; and the venture was being 
bungled. Sick of the equatorial fever, 
or of chagrin from failure, Drake died 
off Porto Bello in the fifty-first year of 
his age. His body was placed in a leaden 
coffin and solemnly committed. to that 
sea where he had won his first glory. 
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ISS DOROTHEA MARCH had 
aware that 
was missing—an uncomfortable 
eling, as we all know. Personal prop- 
to be exact, Mr. Alexis 
fore, messenger-boy, knight errant, and 
neral factotum in Miss March’s entou- 
iwe since the very beginning of things. 
Vorst of all, it looked as though he had 
st himself—and deliberately, too, for 
ere he sat in the Japanese tea-house 
alking to the two Hill girls. Dorothea 
frowned, and little Mr. Symons shuffled 
his feet uneasily; in his heart he was 
afraid of Miss March. A pause—that is 
to say, an intellectual one—followed. 

“T beg your pardon, Mr. Symons?” 

“T merely remarked that I didn’t like 
bats, Miss March.” 

“Why should you? Nobody does. I 
don’t suppose that you could find a single 
person at this garden-party who would 
say a good word for them. The bats are 
as friendless as the Mormons.” 

“T might preach against them next 
Sunday,” suggested the clergyman, with 
mild irony. “It’s rather difficult to get 
subjects upon which my parishioners are 
fully agreed. There are the candles; it 
seems quite hopeless—” 

“T beg your pardon, Mr. Symons?” 

“T was speaking of the candles.” 

“Oh, I thought we were still on bats. 
Still, there is a connection, you know; 
you can’t keep the windows closed on 
these warm evenings.” 

“Miss March!” 

“T beg your pardon, Mr. Symons, but 
I seem to be hopelessly scatter-brained 
this afternoon. Perhaps you could get 
me something.” 

Mr. Symons reflected earnestly. “A 
sherbet?” he suggested. 

“That would be very nice. And on 
your way would you mind saying to 
Lexy—I mean Mr. More—that he has 
my vinaigrette in one of his thousand 
pockets. No; nothing else, thank you.” 


become something 


tv, of course 


Terminal 


TASSEL 


SUTPHEN 


Mr. Symons, glad to be on active serv- 
ice, hurried Miss March, 
gloomily continued to con- 
template the Dresden-china top of her 
sun-shade. 


away, and 
abstracted, 


Really it was astounding, this sudden 
defection from her standard; what could 
it mean? Lexy More’s attendance upon 
her majesty had been a long-established 
“use”; ordinarily Miss March did not 
trouble to raise her voice or even to turn 
her head when she wanted him; he was 
sure to be at her elbow. But now—why, 
think of it, she had hardly 
caught a glimpse of him since his return 
from Hay Bay; it was unpardonable 
of Lexy. 


come to 


“Why, Thea, I haven’t got your salts.” 
“Of course not. I merely 
you for your accustomed duties 


wartited 
to keep 
away the caterpillars and the Symonses. 
There he comes now! let’s run.” 

They feund themselves, breathless, in 


a leafy alley; it was deliciously cool here, 


and no one within sight or hearing. 
“What fun!” remarked Dorothea, and 
smiled upon her companion with heaven 
ly frankness. 

Lexy More flushed. 
since I’ve seen you,” 


“Tt’s a long time 
he began. There 
was an undercurrent of real emotion in 
the words; for the briefest possible mo- 
ment it seemed to the girl that she was 
being swept off her feet. 

“ Yes,” she assented, unsteadily. Then 
she found firm ground again. “I didn’t 
know that you were an admirer of moun- 
tain scenery,” she went on, smilingly. 
“ The everlasting Hills, as the Psalter has 
it; also the parish register.” 

Mr. More colored. “ Well, we had an 
immense time at the bay,” he said, ir- 
relevantly. “ No end of muskellonge.” 

“Tell me all about it.” 


The garden-party had turned out a 
success, after all, and Miss March enjoyed 
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herself hugely. Later on there was tea 
on the terrace, and Dorothea, walking in 
the thick of the crowd, tried the experi- 
ment of dropping her handkerchief. It 
was Lexy More who picked it up and re- 
turned it to her. It was Lexy again who 
handed her up the ladder of the club 
brake when the time came to go; in some 
mysterious way he contrived to find a 
seat by her side as the coach moved 
off. Miss March reflected, with quiet 
satisfaction, that the missing some- 
thing had been recovered, that the lost 
piece of personal property was again 
in her possession. 


And yet, as the days went by, Miss 
Mareh felt less secure in her newly re- 
stored proprietorship. She had still only 
to beckon and Lexy would come, but 
somehow she found fewer and fewer 
occasions for the exercise of her sov- 
ereignty. There was the Country Club 
ball and Lexy had to be in town. Busi- 
ness, he explained; but never before had 
he missed that one event of the season. 
And fancy dress was always so becoming 
to him—the excuse seemed frivolous. 
The same thing happened the night of 
Mrs. Dexter’s dance. Finally, the climax 
arrived when he sent a regret to her own 
birthday dinner. Business again! When 
only a broken leg would have offered a 
perfectly satisfactory explanation. ‘ 

It was then ‘that Dorothea took serious 
counsel with herself, “Is he trying to 
avoid me?’ she asked herself, indig- 
nantly. “It’s absurd, ridiculous! and I 
won’t stand it.” 

The next day she caught sight of the 
recreant at the golf club, and cornered 
him unshrinkingly. “You ought to be 
ashamed of yourself, Lexy More,” she 
began, severely. “ Such abominable treat- 
ment! I demand an explanation.” 

“But then—” 

“Yes, I will have it. I might as well 
be a piece of poison-ivy and be done with 
it. Or shall I get a leper’s bell, and ring 
it whenever I chance to be in your wor- 
shipful neighborhood? Honestly, Lexy, I 
am angry and mortified and, worst of all, 
hurt. I don’t mind telling you, either.” 

Now, for the woman who can success- 
fully use it, frankness is a far more po- 
tent weapon than coquetry; the masculine 
intelligence is reasonably well prepared 
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for a feminine ambuscade, but it nev 
dreams of a frontal attack. Yet Lex 
More did not deceive himself; he stoo: 
before her cold and silent. 

“Well?” demanded the lady, with 
fine show of impatience. 

“Since you insist upon it, I shal 
proceed to justify myself,” he answered, 
firmly. 

At this businesslike declaration Dor 
othea’s show of effrontery collapsed wit} 
amazing celerity; she took refuge in the 
immemorial abiding-place of her sex— 
inconsistency. 

“T’m going to play in a foursome,” 
she said, hastily, “and haven’t time to 
stop. Besides, you can’t possibly have a 
reasonable explanation, and I won’t listen 
to any other.” 

Apparently, Mr. More did not hear, for 
he went on with the utmost imperturba- 
bility. “It’s quite true, Thea, that things 
haven’t been the same between us, and 
they can’t be. I had to stand aside, and 
I did it deliberately; I have been waiting 
until you should realize that I was stand- 
ing aside. Then if you preferred it so, 
there would be nothing more said—noth- 
ing more that could be said. Otherwise 
I should have my chance—this chance.” 

“ Ton’t, Lexy.” 

“T really owe it to you. People—” 

“T hate people.” 

“Quite so, but you can’t stop them 
from talking. What does it all mean? 
Everybody was asking that, and I had to 
face the question myself. Then, at last, 
I knew what I wanted; now you know it.” 

“ Oh, Lexy; it couldn’t be.” 

“Yes, I know. But why—why couldn’t 
it be?” 

The girl was silent, and he went on: 

“T tried to reach you, to touch you, to 
show you myself—awkwardly enough, I 
dare say, but that’s the man’s way when 
he really means it. No use.” 

“No.” 

“Then why did you call me back? Not 
once, but twice; it might have gone on 
indefinitely.” 

“ Honéstly,-Lexy, I don’t know.” 

“You don’t know! You don’t know!” 

“You mustn’t be too hard on me; I 
had to think this thing out as well 
as you.” 

“Tf ¥ should ask you straight out to 


marry me?” said More, boldly. “ Then—” 
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MIDLAND 


ir glances crossed, contended, re- 
1 and Dorothea 
hed freely again; he had scorned to 
unfair; at least 


honorable 


disengaged. 


advantage so 
part 


s an 

would 
rea nists. 
[ am 


a little shamefacedly. 


becomes 


as 


said the 


“The Legis- 


thinking of polities,” 


ire, you know; they want to use my 
ce at the primary next Tuesday.” 
nodded a_ pleased approval. 
Good!” she said. “ They need men like 
1 in polities.” 

“Men like me! A trifler all my life. 
that well as I do; it’s a 
d enough reason—” 
“Never mind that. You 
w and definitely; it is a career.” 

“A career!” repeated young Mr. More, 
“As though that could 


She 


u know 


as 


are wanted 


tterly. 


sat- 
sfy 

“Well, me for one,” and she smiled 

him frankly; of course he must needs 

sunderstand. 

“T may see you now and then?” 

“Of there goes Uncle 
Please stop him.” 

Mr. Maxfield March, maternal uncle, 
titular godfather, and legal guardian of 
the doubly orphaned Dorothea, possessed 
the inestimable faculty of discretion; 
during the long drive home he delivered 
upon the cultivation of 
sugar-beets, and his niece listened rev- 
erently; it sounded like of the 
homilies appointed to be read in churches, 
inexpressibly soothing, entirely safe. 


Max! 


course 


a monologue 


one 


And so Mr. Alexis More did begin to 
play the game of politics; his name was 
presented at the primary; he received 
the nomination, and due course he 
was elected to the Lower House of the 
State Legislature. It was not a long 
step, but it was the first one, and it was 
that the new member from 
Hampton meant business; he began to 
be recognized in the councils of his party. 

Miss Dorothea March contemplated the 
launching of this promising career with 
somewhat mixed feelings. It was splen- 
did, of course, that Lexy More should 
be making a man of himself; she ap- 
proved heartily of his ambition to suc- 
ceed. 3ut that the object of his efforts 
should be something entirely 
associated from herself—well, it did seem 


in 


soon seen 


so dis- 
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ineredible, unthinkable even. 
all alike,” 


“ But men 
she concluded, philosoph- 
It’s merely a question of having 
something to chase. I little dis- 


are 
ically. 
am a 
appointed in Lexy.” 

On 


zone 


Miss 


her own account 
in 


March had 
work. Somewhat 
time went on 
her interest deepened. “ All of life,” re- 
flected young person, “ 
not included within the limits of a park 
wall—no, nor even the best of it.” There 
was a forceful novelty in this conclusion 
that impressed itself upon Dorothea; she 
was emboldened to repeat it to her unele. 


for altruistic 


gingerly at first, but 


as 


this observant 


is 


Now the ease of the Hampton feather- 
workers assuredly worthy of 
sideration. The employees in the factory 
were all women, and their working-day 
was one of ten hours—a relic of barbar- 
ism. Miss March reflected that Lexy 
More came home from Shirley every 
Friday for the week-end; she wrote and 
asked him to call and see her on Sunday 
evening. 


was con- 


Of course he obeyed. 

“ Now what can be done?” asked Miss 
March. the evidence being all in. 

“Look at the men,” answered More. 
“They have their unions to attend to 
these abuses.” 

“You ean’t do it with women. I don’t 
like to confess it, but my sex has its 
failings. The innumerable and _ petty 
jealousies of our sisterhood make com- 
bination—real, effective combination— 
impossible.” 

“T dare say.” 

“Why couldn’t there be a 
through the Legislature? A 
eight-hour law, such as other 
have.” 

Mr. More looked thoughtful. “ It isn’t 
the party policy to interfere in this sort 
of thing,” he said, with some hesitation. 

“Policy! Party!” rejoined Miss March, 
scornfully. “ What are you in the Legis- 
lature for, Lexy More? Yes, you and 
men like you. To make your party or 
to be made by it?” 

“ There’s something in that.” 

“ Will you try it?” 


“aw ” 
es. 


bill put 
general 
States 


Remarkable to relate, the young mem- 
ber from Hampton succeeded in carry 
ing his point both in committee-room 
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and on the floor of the House. The fight 
was a bitter one, but Lexy conducted it 
admirably; the Upper Chamber con- 
curred, and the Governor signed the bill. 
A brilliant triumph, indeed, and it had 
an unexpected bearing upon the political 
fortunes of Mr. Alexis More. Half-way 
through the session the Speaker of the 
House died suddenly, and the member 
from Hampton was selected to succeed 
him. It looked like a tribute to personal 
worth, but old “Wash” Norton, repre- 
sentative from the Warwick district for 
full forty years, could have told you dif- 
ferently. In fact, the veteran statesman 
took the trouble to eall upon Lexy one 
evening at the latter’s apartments in the 
Pontiac; Mr. Norton talked freely and, 
at the last, almost frankly. 

“So don’t get gay, my boy,” he con- 
cluded, with a certain fatherly solicitude. 
“Remember that I’ve run with this 
machine for nigh on to half a century. 
Political preferment, huh! reminds me 
of Lord Melbourne and the Order of 
the Garter.” 

“ Yes?” rejoined the neophyte. 

“¢T like the Garter,’ he useter say, 
‘because there’s no damned merit about 
it.’ Lexy, my boy, don’t get gay.” 

“T won't,” promised young Mr. More, 
somewhat crestfallen; apparently there 
were depths to the political ocean beyond 
ordinary soundings. 


A eoming man—that was the way 
they began to talk about Mr. Alexis More, 
both in Shirley itself and throughout the 
country at large, and Dorothea March 
had grown to listen, with secret pleasure, 
to the encomiums that. met her ear. It 
pleased her to reflect ‘that in all this 
she had played a part, unrecognized but 
none the less essential,—the proper réle 
for a woman. She had pointed out the 
way, and, best of all, it was the right 
way; the success would be deserved. 

The legislative session was drawing to 
its close, and Lexy More’s star was still 
in the ascendant. It was a Sunday eve- 
ning, and, quite as a matter of course, he 
had dropped in at the Marches’ for high 
tea. At the table Dorothea had seemed 
unusually silent, a trifle abstracted even. 
The conversation between the two men 
drifted naturally to State polities. 

“Tt has been a dull session, Lexy,” ob- 


served Uncle Max. “That’s the | 
compliment that can be bestowed u 
a State Legislature. The less done 
better.” 

“Well, we can’t be sure of a g 
record just yet. There’s one big thir 
at least, coming on.” 

“ What’s that?” 

“ Midland Terminal.” 

Mr. March looked interested. “So t 
Belden people really mean business tl 
time? They are determined to get in 
Shirley ?” 

“Yes; Absalom’s bill will be favo 
bly reported on Monday. Looks like 
stiff fight.” 

“The Continental interests, of course ?” 

“Yes. As usual, old ‘Wash’ Norto: 
is managing the Continental campaign.” 

“The public, as usual, is sacrificed,” 
remarked Mr. March, judicially. “ How- 
ever, the ultimate source of power—th« 
silent vote, Lexy.” 

“ Oh, I know all that, sir. I have been 
learning something about politics in the 
last two months, and I may tell you 
now that, if all goes well, I am slated 
for the Congressional nomination in the 
Fifth District.” 

“You are in the hands of your friends 

‘meaning ‘ Wash’ Norton.” 

Young Mr. More colored. “ He has 
done a good. deal for me,” he said, 
frankly. 

“And may do more. Well, Lexy, it’s 
the next step, and you have my best 
wishes. I am going to the village now. 
Can I take you down ?” 

But Lexy declined. “I want to have 
a talk with Thea,” he declared. “Un- 
less you have something else on,” he 
added, inquiringly to Miss March, who 
promptly professed herself at his service. 
Unele Max acquiesced smilingly in the 
decision and departed. 

“ Now tell me about this Midland af- 
fair,” said Miss March, when the twain 
had comfortably established themselves 
before the library fire. 

“The facts are simple enough,” re- 
plied More. “The Continental has a 
monopoly here, and the Midland people 
are trying for a share in the busi- 
ness. Moreover, they must get into Shir- 
ley to complete their through line to 
the seaboard.” 

“Tf there were another road East be- 
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Continental, it would 
rates for freight; isn’t that it?” 
Competition, of course.” 


mean 


it would be a good thing for the 


then ¢”’ 
the face of it 


this is rather involved; it takes 


On yes. But a ques- 
like 
xpert to figure it all out.” 
Somebody like Mr. ‘ Wash’ 
nstance.” 

‘Well, he the Continental 

rvbody knows that.” 

a think, 

und rstand 

The youthful 


Norton, 


is 


many, 


Lexy, that 


I am beginning 


Speaker of 


“You 


House 
he 


the 
think so?” 


led tolerantly. 


“Well, if I don’t, I soon shall. Don’t 
disagreeable now and make allusions 
cobblers their lasts. Even if | 
a woman, I can see All the 
that I to 
nd so elose to them.” 

‘You right 
admitted Lexy, generously. 


and 
things. 
don’t have 


ter, perhaps, 


have been most of the 


me,” “ And 
i've helped me tremendously.” 

“T’m glad of that. It’s the in 

hich a real woman prefers to work; it’s 
man’s part to actually do.” 


sae 7 he 


‘A man, 


way 


man ?” 
then.” She 
rection so coolly that 


sober again. 


the cor- 
Lexy’s face grew 


made 


“Don’t let’s get away from 
the eareer, Lexy.” 

‘I don’t see why you should have any 
special interest in that.” 

“Why not? It’s part mine; you just 
said so yourself.” 
ry it, 

part.” 

“ Consequently I intend to look after 
my vested you call 
1 want you to succeed, Lexy—honestly 
I do.” 

“T don’t see exactly why.” He looked 
at her steadily, striving to extort some 
admission of that implied understanding 
between them. A career! Had she not 
distinctly said that it would satisfy her? 
It was time for the assurance to be re- 
newed; if he to on with the 
affair, he wanted encouragement. 

Miss March moved back a trifle from 
the fire; it was rather warm. “TI have 
some letters to write,” she remarked. 

“That means that I’m 
Lexy, and rose promptly. 

Vou CXI —No. 662 —23 


meant too. Even the biggest 


interests, them. 


as 


were 


go 


to go,” said 
He must fore- 
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go that assurance, after all. Well, ha 
would be patient and wait until he had 
the price of 


in 


admission 
hand. He 
“ Good-by,” he said. 

“ Good luck.” 

“It’s nice of you, Thea, to really care. 
I am going to justify your complimen 
tary confidence.” 


to his paradise 


actually at 


smiled down 


ner. 


“Of course you are.” 

“And you don’t mind my coming here 
and telling you things? It is a help.” 

“Go foolish Miss 
March, asperity. you 
once about those letters.” 

Lexy 


away, said 


told 


man,” 
with “ T’ve 
took his final leave, and the girl 
to the Forgetful of 
those important epistles, she continued 
to into the red heart of the 
an unusually thoughtful Dorothea. 

“Tlow stupid men are!” she said, half 
aloud. “Of course I to make it 
up to him in every way that I can, and 
a career the reasonable thing. 
Why can’t he be satisfied with that?” 

“ Midland Terminal.” 

It 


be en 


returned library. 


gaze fire, 


want 


most 


the words had 
involuntarily she 
“T’d like to know some- 


though 
aloud; 


seemed as 
spoken 

looked around. 
thing more about that particular busi- 
ness,” she said, decidedly, and to 
her feet. 

Mr. March great newspaper- 
reader, and in his library all the impor- 
tant State journals were kept on file. 
Dorothea went over to the big rack on 
which they were hung and carried off 
armful. When Mr. March 
at midnight she was still at 
rounded 


rose 


was a 


an returned 
work, sur- 
by billows of newspapers and 
legislative blue books, while the letters 
had never been written at all. 
to know about 
affair,” she explained, gravely. 
” 


“T want 
the Continental-Midland 
“Will 
you help me, good Parrain 

“At your service,” answered Parrain, 
gallantly. 


3y the end of the week Dorothea had 
arrived at a perfectly definite conclusion 

the Midland Terminal bill ought to 
pass. The press of the State, excluding 
the journals manifestly subsidized by the 
Continental, were practically unanimous; 
moreover, the measure had already gone 
through the Upper Chamber, and the 


Governor was favorably disposed. It 
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was a clear case of the people against the 
insolent monopoly of a great corporation. 

“ There’s only one possible way of look- 
ing at it,” announced Dorothea, and 
shook her yellow. curls defiantly. 

Uncle Max smiled. “ It isn’t custom- 
ary for the Speaker of the House to use 
his vote,” he said, placidly, “ excepting, 
of course, in case of a tie.” 

“Well, it looks like a close fight, and 
I’m going to make sure that Lexy More 
is ‘ right,’ as you politicians call it. Then 
if it comes to a test— Oh, I wish 
it were Friday, so that I could begin 
on him.” 

But Friday night passed, and no Lexy. 
By way of explanation, Dorothea received 
a long-distance call on the telephone. 
Mr. More announced regretfully that 
press of official duty would keep him 
in Shirley over Sunday. “ However, the 
Legislature adjourns finally on Wednes- 
day,” he added, “and the golf will keep 
until then. So sorry—” 

“Of course,” interrupted Miss March, 
a trifle impatiently, “but how about 
Midland Terminal ?” 

“Midland Terminal! Why 
do you want to know?” 

“Everything. Is the bill going to 
pass ?” 





er—what 


“It will be close—very close.” 

“Are, you quite sure of where you 
stand, Lexy ?” 

“Me! Why, ef course: Don’t worry 
your small head over that. How are 
the puppies ?” 

“Flourishing.” . She hesitated a mo- 
ment; then vouchsafed a curt good-by 
and rang off. 

On Monday morning Miss March be- 
spoke her uncle’s indulgence. 

“ Parrain.” 

“ My child?” 

“T want you to take Mrs. Gwynne and 
me to Shirley for two or three days. We 
can be very comfortable at the Pontiac, 
and I hear they have a new chef.” 

“You want to do a little lobbying 
for Midland Terminal,” observed Uncle 
Max, acutely. “I am astonished at you, 
Thea March.” 

“Will you take me?” 

“T suppose so.” 


In response to a message the Speaker 
of the House called that evening at 


Parlor F; such an agreeable surpris: 
know that the Marches were actually 
Shirley. Never had Dorothea appea 
to such charming advantage; she fa 
dazzled young Mr. More’s eyes as 
swept forward to greet him. He be 
upon a clumsy compliment, but the 
chantress cut him short. 

“Vm lobbying for the Midland bi] 
she said, gravely. “ You say there 
two sides to the question, and that 


true—a right and a wrong one.” 

Mr. More was not in the least anxious 
to talk politics, but there was no esca 
for him. Accordingly, he entered upon 
a labored defence of the Continental po- 
sition. To begin with, one master must 
surely be better than two; and even if 
the Midland won, the fight would prob- 
ably end in the community-of-interest 
agreement, leaving the public worse off 
than ever. How much wiser to hold the 
Midland franchise as a club wherewith 
to keep the Continental in order! 

Miss March tore away this sophistical 
veil with an unsparing hand. “It’s the 
present-day conditions that are intoler- 
able,” she declared. “ Moreover, none of 
your arguments have any bearing upon 
the fact that the people want this’ meas- 
ure; virtually they’re a unit on it. It’s 
your first and paramount business to 
carry out the public will; is it not?” 

The discussion was a lengthy one, and 
poor Mrs. Gwynne’s yawn, under cover 
of her fan, had become a continuous 
performance long before Mr. More took 
his leave. 

“T shall think it over,” he said, soberly, 
as they shook hands. 

“Tt must be your own conviction, of 
course,” she responded. “To make up 
your mind and then act honestly upon 
it; I do expect that much of you.” 

On Tuesday Miss March attended the 
session of the House; seated in the 
ladies’ gallery, she followed the pro- 
ceedings with lively interest. How well 
Lexy presided! The career loomed up in 
magnificent proportions as she watched 
him; his genius was assuredly political 
and worthy of a larger field. In the 
mean time the Midland Terminal bill 
dragged along to a second reading; Mr. 
“Wash” Norton never fired in the air, 
and, moreover, he was busy in distributing 
his “ammunition” to the best advan- 
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SHE TURNED IT OVER AND SAW THAT THE SEAL REMAINED INTACT 
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During the closing hour he had a 
conference with the Speaker, and 
away rather 
d: there indefinabl 
in Lexy’s attitude that hinted of 
That Mr. 
ton had the honor of taking out Miss 
ch at a small dinner-party given by 
More at the Club. The 
ran statesman found the young lady 


from it looking dis- 


was an 


SsoOTne- 


kers ahead. same evening 


Country 
rming, and, moreover, extraordinarily 
ll informed upon the political issues 
the hour. “ 
nd,” 


I am beginning to under- 
said to himself the generalissimo 
the Continental forces. 
At ten o’clock Wednesday morning the 
lland Terminal bill was put upon its 
1] reading. Miss March, sitting in the 
nt row of the ladies’ gallery, was pleas- 
ntly surprised to receive a visit from 
r. “Wash” Norton. “ Not on the floor 
you 2” she asked, with arching eyebrows. 
“There’s no hurry,” asserted the born 
of “You have to give the 
boys a chance to talk; the article is in- 
d wholly for home consumption, and 
$ not expected to affect the result.” He 
glanced at the tally-sheet his hand, 
olded it up carefully, and stowed it away 
n an inside pocket. 
“Do mean 
he vote will go?” 
“Tolerably well, Say within 
one or two. It will be a mighty interest- 
ing roll-eall.” 
“ Then think 
result in a tie?” 


er men. 


in 


you that you know how 


miss. 


you that the 


vote may 
It’s 
my dear 
Few that play it really well. 
Lexy More—an 


wi Maybe; yes, it’s quite possible. 
a curious game, is_ politics, 
young lady. 
Now 
young man.” 

Miss March felt a pleasurable thrill; 
praise from Sir Hubert is praise indeed. 
“T think Mr. More has a future,” 
answered, briefly. 

“ Unquestionably.” 

“Then if he goes to Congress—”’ 


we oa 


Dorothea 


there’s admirable 


she 


met Mr. “Wash” Norton’s 
half -quizzical and wholly inflexible 
glance, and understood in a flash. So 
that is it,” she said, slowly. 

“ That it,” assented Mr. 
blandly indifferent to the cutting em- 
phasis in her words. He nodded in an- 
swer to a signal from the floor of the 


is 


Norton, 
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House 
be 


the question in, say, 


and 


“Well, 


getting back to work. 


rose, miss, I must 
We'll call for 
a quarter of an hour, 
and if you want to forward a message to 
anybody, just catch my eye and I'll send 
page. Y this.” He 


a plain white envelope her 


you a 
slipped 
hand and d parte d. 

Miss March took 
herself during the minutes. 
The declaration had the 
explicit for being veiled, and she under- 
Mr. More’s po- 
He must obey 


ou may net d 


into 
with 


severe counsel 


next few 


been none less 
stood clearly that young 
litical future was at stake. 
the of the 
would no use 


orders machine or it 
him. This 
practical polities, as she reflected bitterly. 

It added that the 
question at issue was really a nicely bal- 
anced one. 


party 


have for was 


Was an aggravation 


There were men—honest men 

in the party councils who believed that 
the best interests of the State would be 
by the Midland out. 
Lexy himself had been one of these mis- 
guided patriots; if he still held to 
belief, he would be justified in voting 
against the bill; he might 
science and his career with equal pro- 
priety. In that event Dorothea had only 
to keep her hands off and all would be 
well, But this she could do. The 
technical features of the situation were 
too complicated perhaps for the feminine 
mind; 


served ke ping 


his 


save his con- 


not 


on a pure matter of statesmanship 
she was hardly qualified to speak. 
one thing she did know 


Sut 


It 


absolutely. 


was the overwhelming desire of the people 


bill should 


to her, was a 


that this 
it seemed 


and 
decision 
which there could be no appeal. 
Miss March took of 


ealling-cards and scribbled a 


pass, that, as 


from 
her large 
few 
This is what she wrote: 


one 
lines 
upon it. 

“The career is ruined if you vote for 
the bill—Mr. Norton has just told me so, 
and it is fair that you should know. I 
only want to that I never intended 
to make the condition of 
that You misunder- 
stood me from the very beginning. It 
is enough for ten thousand times 
over, that you should just do what 
right-—D. M.” 

The page was standing at her elbow 
as she wrote; she enclosed the card in the 
envelope and addressed it to the Speaker. 


The boy dashed off, and she watched him 


say 
your success 


that other thing. 


me, 


is 
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as he threaded his way to the desk. 


































Lexy 
took the note, and recognizing the fa- 
miliar handwriting, glanced up at her 
with a smile. 

The roll-call upon the bill had begun, 
but Dorothea, leaning far back in her 
seat, heard nothing of either ayes or 
noes, The overwhelming consciousness of 
what she had done had dawned upon her; 
there was a fatal ambiguity in that phrase 
—‘*do what is right.” She had meant 
to leave the decision to his conscience, 
but he might, conclude, with perfect jus- 
tice, that the “right” referred to her 
own views, so repeatedly and strongly 
expressed. Reduced to plain terms, she 
had asked this man to choose between 
his career and herself; more than that, 
she had actually offered herself by way 
of satisfaction for his loss. 

It was an intolerable dilemma. If now 
Lexy voted against the bill and made no 
further sign, she must understand that 
he had grown to prefer his career to her 
love, and she had sacrificed her maiden 
pride doubly in vain. Or, if he voted 
for the measure, could she ever feel sure 
that he had done it honestly? The world, 
indeed, were well lost for love, but never 
honor, and if he really believed that his 
duty lay the other way— “ Oh, why did 
I ever meddle with these wretched poli- 
ties!” exclaimed the distracted Dorothea. 

There was just one other contingency. 
The bill might pass or be defeated with- 
out the vote of the presiding officer, and 
in that event he need not declare himself. 
Then she would have a chance to explain, 
to avert the intolerable situation. Anx- 
iously she leaned over the gallery rail, 
seanning the immovable countenance of 
Mr. “ Wash ” Norton, who stood near the 
clerk’s desk, checking off his tally-sheet. 
llow was it going? She could not guess. 

The roll-call was finished, and the offi- 
cials tabulated the result with profes- 
sional rapidity; one of them handed the 
Speaker a slip of paper. Lexy rose to 
his feet, and everybody stopped talking. 
He spoke quickly but without visible 
emotion: “ Ayes, 32; noes, 32. The chair 
votes in the affirmative, and the bill 
passes by a majority of one.” 

Applause followed, punctuated by cat- 
calls from the gallery. Dorothea did not 
look at Lexy. “TI feel as though I had 
been auctioned off,” she thought, whim- 























sically. Where was Uncle Max’ §S 
wanted to get back to the hotel at one 

Just before luncheon Lexy burst 
Parlor F, with the merest apology fi 
knock. “It’s all over,” he announced. 
cheerfully. “The Governor has signed 
the bill, and the Legislature is adjourned 
sine dic.” 

Dorothea’s voice shook. “ Have y 
seen Mr. Norton?” she asked. 

Lexy looked sober at that. “No. | 
haven’t. What’s the use? He is through 
with me, and I understand that as wel] 
as though he had said so in words. T] 


1 


career is over, Thea; out of sight, up 
the spout.” 

“Yes, I know.” 

“Tlaven’t you a word of any kind for 
me? Jt might make up 

“You want the fulfilment of the bar- 
gain?” she queried, coldly. 


“ 


” 


Bargain!” 

“Oh, Ill stand by what I said; no 
fear. But how could you, Lexy,—how 
could you! It can’t be—never—never— 
Upon these ineoherencies succeeded tears, 
and young Mr. More stood confused. 

“ Thea!” he cried. 

“Go away—unless you want me to 
despise you utterly.” 





Righteous anger possessed the soul of 
Lexy. He sat down on the sofa and firm 
ly drew away the two hands from the 
flushed face. “ What does this mean?” 
he demanded, and Dorothea quaked. Yet 
she made shift for one last throw. 

“To pretend that you don’t know! 
That is unforgivable.” 

“ Know what?” 

“ The letter.” 

“The letter!” 

With exasperating deliberation Lexy 
took it from an inner pocket and handed 
it to Miss March; she turned it over and 
saw that the seal remained intact. 

“Oh, Lexy!” she gasped. 

“T couldn’t think even of you at that 
particular moment,” he explained, dog- 
gedly. “T’ll read it now if you like.” 

But Dorothea’s fingers were busily em- 
ployed tearing the unfortunate epistle 
into minutest fragments. Then she 
looked up at him shyly. “ The career is 
gone,” she whispered. “I know that, and 
it can’t be undone. But if you think that 
I could possibly make it up to you—” 
Lexy thought so. 
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PART IV 


BY WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


HE season being so dead as it was 
in the middle of September, I 


turned from the mortuary aspects 
which the fashionable quarters of the 
town presented, and in pursuance of a 
plan much cherished and often renounced, 
began to look up those origins of the 
American nation which may be traced 
all over England, and which rather 
abound in London. I began by going, one 
breezy, sunny, and almost as rainy, 
morning, to meet the friend who was 
to guide my steps, and_ philosophize 
my reflections in the researches before 
us. Our rendezvous was at the church 
of All Hallows’ Barking, conveniently 
founded just opposite the Mark Lane 
District Railway Station some seven or 
eight hundred years before I arrived 
there, and successively destroyed and re- 
built, but left finally in such good re- 
pair that I could safely lean against it 
while waiting for my friend, and taking 


note of its very banal neighborhood. The 
street before it might have been a second- 
rate New York, or preferably 
business street, except for a peculiarly 
London commonness so different from our 
cheaper vulgarity, in the smutted yellow 
brick and harsh red brick shops and pub- 
lic houses. There was a continual com- 
ing and going of trucks, wagons, and 
cabs, and a_ periodical appearing of 
hurried passengers from the depths 
of the station, all heedless if not un- 
conscious of the Tower of London close 
at hand, whose dead were so often 
brought from the seaffold to be buried in 
that church. 

Our own mission was to revere its in- 
terior because William Penn was bap- 
tized in it, but when we had got inside 
we found it so full.of scaffolding and 
the litter of masonry, and the cool fresh 
smell of mortar from the restorations 
going on, that there was no room for the 
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emotions we had come prepared with. 
We did what we could, with the helpless 
compassion of a kindly man in a plas- 
terer’s spattered suit of white, but it 
was very little, and I at least was not 
yet armed with the fact that, among 
others, the headless form of Archbishop 
Laud had been carried from the block 
on Tower Hill and laid in All Hallows’. 
But though Laud could be related to our 
beginning through his persecution of the 
Puritans whom he harried into exile, the 
fact of his interment in All Hallows’ 
was only of remote American interest. 
Besides, we had set out with the intention 
of keeping to the origins of colonies which 
had not been so much studied as those 
of New England. We had chosen Penn 
as sufficiently removed from the forbid- 
den ground; but we had no sooner left 
the church where he was baptized, to 
follow him in the much later interest of 
his imprisonment in the Tower, than we 
found ourselves in New England ter- 





INTERIOR OF ALL HALLOWS’ BARKING 





ritory again. For there, around the first 
corner, under the foliage of the t: 
and shrubs that I had been ignora 
watching from the church, as they st 
stirred in the September wind, had b: 
that Calvary of so many martyr-so 
Tower Hill. It is no longer a hill, 1 
even a perceptible rise of ground, but 
pleasant gardened and planted space, 1 
distinguishable from a hundred others 
London, with various offices related 
the Navy closing it mostly in, but n 
without unofficial public and_ priva 
houses on some sides. It was perhaps 
because of its convenience for naval at 
fairs that Admiral Penn had fixed sw 
land-going residence as an admiral may 
have, in All Hallows’ Barking parish 
where his great son was born. “ Your 
late honoured father,” his friend Gib- 
son wrote the founder of Pennsylvania, 
“dwelt upon Great Tower Hill, on 
the east side, within a court adjoining 
to London Wall.” But the memories of 
honored father and 
more honored son 
must yield in that 
air to such tragic 
fames as those of 
Sir Thomas More, of 
Strafford, and above 
these and the many 
others, in immediate 
interest for us, of 
Sir Harry Vane, 
onee Governor. of 
Massachusetts, who 
died here among 
those whom the per- 
jured second Charles 
played false when he 
came back to the 
throne of the per- 
jured first Charles. 
In fact, you can get 
away from New Eng- 
land no more in Lon- 
don than in Amer- 
ica; and if in the 
Tower itself the long 
captivity of Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh some- 
what dressed the bal- 
ance, we were close 
upon other associa- 
tions which  out- 
weighed the discov- 
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Tower Hitt 


ery of the Middle South and of tobacco 
. thousandfold. 

Perhaps Tower Hill has been cut down 
nearer the common level than it once was, 


as often happens in cities, or perhaps 


it owed its distinction of being called a 
hill to a slight elevation from the gen- 
eral London flatness. Standing upon it, 
you do not now seem lifted from that 
grade; but if you come away, Tower Hill 
looms lofty and large, as before you ap- 
proached, with its head hid in the cloud 
1f sombre memories which always hangs 
upon it. The look of the Tower toward 
it is much more dignified than the the- 
atrical river-front which I have reproach- 
ed in a former paper as unworthy, but 
far worse than this even is the histri- 
onic modern bridge which spans the 
Thames there as at the bottom of a 
stage. Yet before we were half-way 
across it on our "bus, we had reason to 
forget the turrets and arches which look 
as if designed and built of pasteboard 
on the riverside. There in the stretch 
of the good, dirty, honest Thames, be- 
tween Tower Bridge and London Bridge, 
was the scene of the fatally mistaken ar- 


TO-DAY 


rest of Cromwell, Hampden, and their 
friends, by James I., when they were 
embarking for New England, if indeed 
the thing really happened. Everybody 
used to think so, and the historians even 
said so, but now they begin to doubt: 
it is an age of doubt. The questionably 
memorable expanse of muddy water was 
crowded the morning I saw it, with 
barges resting in the iridescent slime of 
the Southwark shoals, and with various 
eraft of steam and sail in the tide which 
danced in the sun and wind along the 
shore we were leaving. It is tradition 
if not history that just in front of the 
present Custom House those great heirs 
of destiny were forced to leave their ship 
and abide in the land they were to en- 
noble with the first great republican ex- 
periment of our race. 

We were crossing into Southwark at 
the end of Tower Bridge that we might 
work through Tooley Street, once a hot- 
bed of sedition and dissent, which many 
of its inhabitants made too hot to hold 
them, and so fled away to cool themselves 
in different parts of the American wil- 
derness. It was much later that the place 
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became famous for the declaration of 
the Three Tailors of Tooley Street who 
began a public appeal with the words, 
“We the people of England,” 
fabled to have done so; and perhaps the 


or were 


actuality of Tooley Street is more sug- 
gestive of them than of those who went 
into exile for their religious and political 
faith. In the former time the region was 
once no doubt picturesque and poetic, 
like all of that old London which is so 
nearly gone, but now it is almost the 
most prosaic and commonplace thorough- 
fare of the new London. It is wholly 
mean as to the ordinary structures which 
line its course, and which are mainly 
the dwellings of the simple sort of 
plebeian folks who have always dwelt in 
Tooley Street, and who so largely form 
the ancestry of the American people. 
No grace of antiquity remains to it, but 
there is the beauty of that good will to 
men, which I should be glad to think 
characteristic of our nation, in one of 
the Peabody tenements which the large- 
hearted American bequeathed to the city 
of his adoption, to be better homes than 
the London poor could otherwise have 
known. Possibly Baptists and Inde- 
pendents like those whom Tooley Street 
sent out to enlarge the area of freedom 
beyond seas still people it. For the rest 
it is much crossed and recrossed by the 
viaducts of the London and _ South- 
eastern Railway, under which we walked 
the length of the long, dull, noisy 
thoroughfare. 

We were going to the Church of St. 
Olave, or Olaus, a hallowed Danish King 
from whose name that of Tooley was 
most ingeniously corrupted, and from 
whose parish sweet Priscilla Mullins and 
others of the Plymouth colony came. It 
is an uninteresting structure of Wren- 
nish renaissance; and we willingly left 
it, and hurried on to the neighborhood 
of the old Clink Prison, for the sake 
of the Puritan ministers who failed 
to repent in the Clink, and in spite 
of their silencing by Laud came out 
to air their opinions in the boundless- 
ness of our continent. My friend 
strongly believed that some part of 
the Clink was still to be detected 
in the walls of certain waterside ware- 
houses, and we plunged into their laby- 
rinth after leaving St. Olave’s or St. 
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Tooley’s, and wandered on through ul 
shade, among trucks and earts in al] 
that were dirty and damp, but some] 
whitened with flour as if all those d 
and sullen piles were grist-mills. | 
not know whether we found traces 
the Clink or not, but the place had a 
ungrateful human interest in the flou 
laborers who had cleared a space amo 
the wheels and hoofs, and in the lh 
of their nooning were pitching penni 
and mildly squabbling over the even 
of their game. 
at Bankside, of infamous memory, a 


We somehow came 


yet of glorious memory, for if ** w 
once the home of all the vices, it w: 
also the home of one of the greatest 
arts. The present filthy quay figurativ: 
ly remembers the moral squalor of 
past in the material dirt that litters it 
but you have to help it recall the fa 
that here stood such theatres as the Paris 
Garden, the Rose, the Hope, the Swan, 
and, above all, the Globe. 

Here, Shakespeare rose up and stood 
massively blocking the way of our pa 
triotic researches, and blotting out all 
minor memories. But this was merely 
at its greatest the hardship which con 
stantly waits upon the sympathetic 
American in England. It is really easier 
to stay at home, and make your inquiries 
in that large air where the objects of 
your interest are placed at ample inter- 
vals, than to visit the actual scene where 
you will find them crowding and elbow- 
ing one another, and perhaps treading 
down and pushing back some of equal 
import whom you had not in mind. 
England has so long been breeding great- 
ness of all kinds, and her visionary chil- 
dren crowd so thick about her knees, that 
you cannot well single one specially out 
when you come close; it is only at a 
distance that you can train your equa- 
torial upon any certain star, and study 
it at your ease. This tremendous old 
woman who lives in a shoe so many 
sizes too small more than halves with 
her guests her despair in the multitude 
of her children, and it is best to visit her 
in faney if you wish their several ac- 
quaintance. There at Bankside was not 
only Shakespeare suddenly filling the 
place and extending his vast shadow 
over the region we had so troublesomely 
passed through, but now another em- 
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190 HARPER’S 
riches attended us. We 
were going to visit St. Saviour’s Church 
Jolin Harvard, the son of a 
butcher in that parish, was baptized in 
it, long before he could have dreamt of 
Emmanuel College at Cambridge, or its 
outwandering scholars could have dreamt 


barrassment of 


because 


of naming after him another college in 
another Cambridge in another world. 
Our through the Borough 
Market, which is for Southwark in fruits 
and vegetables, and much more in refuse 
and offal, what Covent Garden Market 
is for London beyond Thames, and then 
through a troubled street, loud 
with the coming and going at some sort 
of a railway station. 


way lay 


wide, 


From its uproar 
we suddenly dropped into a silent and 
secluded place, where we found ourselves 
at the door of St. Outside 
it has been pitilessly restored in a later 
English version of the early English in 
which it built, and it has that 
peculiarly offensive hardness which such 
feats of masonry seem to put on defiant- 
ly; but within much of the original 
architectural beauty lingers, in the Choir 
and Lady Chapel. We were not there 
for that, however, but for John Harvard’s 


Savi yur’s. 


was 


sake; yet no sooner were we fairly inside 
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the church than our thoughts were ra 
from him to such clearer fames as tho 
of Philip Massinger, the dramatist, Jol 
Fletcher, of the noetic firm of Beaumo: 
and Fletcher, and the poet John Gow 
the “moral Gower ” who so insufficient 
filled the long gap between Chaucer ar 
Spenser, and who rests here with a monu 
ment and a painted effigy over him. Tk 
sides these, there are so many actors buri 
in it that the church is full of the theatre, 
and it might well dispute with our ow 
Little Church round the Corner th 
honor of mothering the outcast of other 
sanctuaries; though it rather more wel- 
comes them in their funereal than their 
nuptial needs. There is no tablet to 
John Harvard in St. Saviour’s, although 
for the twenty years which have 
since a Harvard man discovered the 
founder’s birthplace, all Harvard men 
have been invited to place some memorial 
to him in his parish church. 

One might Southwark rather 
glad to be out of it, for in spite of its 
patriotic and poetic associations it is a 
quarter where the scrupulous 
keeping of London for 
fail. In such we 
through, and I 


passed 


leave 


house- 


seems once to 


streets as passed 


dare say they were not 
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best, the broom and the brush and 
dust-pan strive in vain against the 
that seems to rise out of the ground 
fall from the clouds. But many peo- 
live there, and London Bridge, by 
h we crossed, was full of clerks and 
girls going home to Southwark; for 
vas one o’clock on a Saturday, and 
were profiting by the early closing 
ech shuts the stores of London so in- 
ibly at that hour on that day. We 
our way through them to the para- 
‘or a final look at the stretch of the 
ymes where Cromwell, as unwillingly 
unwittingly, perhaps stepped ashore to 
ne into a kingdom.* 
We were going from St. Saviour’s in 
Southwark, where Harvard was baptized, 
St. Catherine Cree’s in the City where 
Sir Nicholas Throgmorton’s effigy lies in 
the chancel,and somewhat distantly relates 
tself to our history through his daugh- 
ter’s elopement with Sir Walter Raleigh. 
The early closing had already prevailed 
so largely in the City that many of the 
hurches shut, and we were not 
of having got into St. Catherine 
time we did. We 
grateful for getting into any church, but 
ve looked about us too carelessly to 
identify the effigy of Sir Nicholas, who 
was, after all, only a sort of involuntary 
father-in-law of Virginia. 
said to console ourselves after- 


were 
iware 


, 


Cree’s at the were 


That was 
what we 
wards; but now, since we were, however 
unwittingly, there, I feel some right to 
remind the reader that our enemy (so 
far as we are of Puritan descent) Arch- 
bishop Laud consecrated the church with 
ceremonies of such high ecclesiastical 

* While the reader is sharing our emo 
tion in the sight, I think it a good time to 
tell him that the knowledge of which | 
have been and expect to be so profuse in 
these researches is none of mine, except as 
I have cheaply possessed myself of it from 
the wonderful handbook of Peter Cunning 
ham, which Murray used to publish as his 
guide to London, and which unhappily no 
one publishes now. It is a bulky volume of 
near six hundred pages, crammed with facts 
more delightful than any fancies; and its 
riches were supplemented for me by the 
specific erudition of my friend, the gene 
alogist, Mr. Lothrop Withington, who en- 
dorses all my statements. The reader who 
doubts them (as I sometimes do) may re- 
cur to him at the British Museum with 
the proper reproaches, if they turn out 
unfounded. 
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character that his part in them was al- 
leged against him, and did something to 
bring him to the block. That Inigo Jones 
is said to have helped in designing the 
church, and that the great Holbein is be 
lieved to be buried in it, and would have 
had a monument there if the Earl of Arun- 
del could have found his bones to put it 
over, are sufficiently irrelevant details. 
The reader sees how honest I am trying 
to be with him, and I will not conceal 
from him that Duke Street, 
stretch of which I looked because the 
wife of Elder Brewster of Plymouth 
Colony was born and bred there, was as 


down a 


dull a perspective of mean modern houses 
as any in London. It was distinctly a 
relief, after paying this duty, to pass, 
in Leadenhall Street, the stately bulk of 


India House, and think of the former 
India House from which Charles Lamb 
used to go early in compensation for 


coming so late to his work there. It was 
still better when by an accident happier 
than that which befell us at St. Catherine 
Cree’s we unexpectedly entered by a 
quaint nook from Bishopsgate Street to 
the Church of St. Ethelburga. This has 
a claim to the New-Yorker’s interest 
from the picturesque fact that Sir Henry 
Hudson and his ship’s company made 
their communion in it the night before 
he sailed away to give his name to the 
lordliest, if not the longest, of our rivers, 
and help the Dutch found the Tam- 
many régime, which still flourishes at the 
Hludson’s mouth. The 
Cunningham makes no mention of the 
fact, and I do not know why my gene- 
alogist should have had the misgiving of 
that communion which he expressed with- 
in the 


comprehensive 


overhearing of the eager pew- 
opener attending us, but she promptly 
set him right. “Oh, ’e did mike it ’ere, 
sir! They’ve been and searched the ree- 
so that the reader now 
has it on the best authority. 

I wish I could with him, as 
easily as this assurance, the sentiment of 
the quaint place, with its traces of early 
English architecture, and its look of be- 
ing chopped in two; its intense quiet 
and remoteness in the heart of the City, 
with the slop-pail of its pew-opener min- 


ords,” she said > 


share 


gling a cleansing odor with the ancient 
smells which pervade all old churches. 
But these things are of the nerves and 
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may not be imparted, though they may 
be intimated. 

As rich in its way as the senti- 
ment of St Ethelburga was that of 
the quiescing streets of the City, that 
pleasant afternoon, with their shops 
closed or closing, and the crowds thinned 
or thinning in their footways and wheel- 
ways, so that we got from point to point 
in our desultory progress, incommoded 
only by other associations that rivalled 
those we had more specifically in mind. 
Ilistory of people and of princes, finance, 
literature, the arts of every kind, were 
the phantoms that started up from the 
stones, and the blocks of the wood pave- 
ment, and followed or fled before us at 
every step. As I have already tried to 
express, it is always the same story in 
England. London is only too full of inter- 
est, and when I thought how I could have 
gone over as much ground in New York 
without anything to distract me from 
what I had in view, I felt the pressure 
of those London facts almost to suffoca- 
tion. Nothing but my denser ignorance 
saved me from their density, as I hur- 
ried with my friend through air that 
any ignorance less dense would have 
found impassable with memories. As it 
was I could only draw a full breath un- 
molested when we dropped down a nar- 
row way from Bishopsgate Street to the 
sequestered place before the church of 
the Dutch refugees from papal persecu- 
tions in France and the Netherlands. 

Here was formerly the church of the 
Augustine Friars, whose community 
Henry VIII. dissolved, and whose church 
his son Edward VI. gave to the “ Ger- 
mans,” as he ealls the Hollanders in his 
diary. It was to our purpose as one of 
the beginnings of New York, for it is 
said that New Amsterdam was first imag- 
ined by the exiles who worshipped in it, 
and who planned the expedition of Henry 
Iludson from it. 3esides this historie or 
mythie claim, it had for me the more 
strictly human interest of the sign-board 
in Dutch, renewed from the earliest time, 
at both its doorways, notifying its ex- 
patriated congregation that all letters and 
parcels would be received there for them. 
That somehow intimated that the refu- 
gees could not have found it spiritually 
much farther to extend their exile half 
round the world. Cunningham says that 
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“the church contains some very g 
decorated windows, and wil! repay exa 
ination,” but like the early closing sh 
all round it, the Dutch Church was s! 
that Saturday afternoon, and we had 
come away contenting ourselves, as 
could, with the Gothic, fair if rather +t 
freshly restored, of the outside. I « 
therefore impartially commend the 
terior to Knickerbocker travellers, w! 
will readily find the church in the r 
of the Bank of England after cashi 
their drafts there. 

Philadelphians of Quaker descent wi 
like better to follow my friend with m« 
up Cheapside, past the Bow-bells whic 
ring so sweet and clear in literature, an 
through Holborn to Newgate, which wa 
one of the several prisons of William 
Penn. He did not go to it without making 
it so hard for the magistrates trying him 
and his fellow Quakers for street-preach 
ing that they were forced to override 
his law and logie and send him to jail 
in spite of the jury’s verdict of acquittal. 
In self-justification they committed the 
jury along with the prisoners; that made 
a very perfect case for their worships, as 
the reader finds edifyingly and a little 
amusingly set forth in Maria Webb’s 
story of “The Penns and the Penning- 
tons.” As is known, the persecution of 
Penn well-nigh converted his father, the 
stiff old admiral, who now wrote to him 
in Newgate, “Son William, if you and 
your friends keep to your plain way of 
preaching, and your plain way of living, 
you will make an end of the priests to 
the end of the world. . . . Live in love. 
Shun all manner of evil, and I pray God 
to bless you all; and He will bless you.” 

Little of the old Newgate where Penn 
lay imprisoned is left; a spick-and-span 
new Newgate, still in process of building, 
replaces it, but there is enough left for 
a monument to him who was brave in 
such a different way from his father, and 
was great far beyond the greatness which 
the admiral had hoped his comely, courtly 
son would achieve. It was in Newgate, 
when he was cast there the second time 
in three months, that he wrote “The 
Great Case of Liberty of Conscience,” 
and three minor treatises. He addressed 
from the same prison a letter to Parlia- 
ment explaining the principles of Quaker- 
ism, and he protested to the Sheriff of 
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n against the cruelties practise d by 
ilers of Newgate on prisoners too 

to buy their favor. He who was rich 
well born, preferred to suffer with 
humble victims; and probably his 
ssors were as glad 

d of him in the 

as he was of them. 

One may follow 

though we did 
always follow him, 

Saturday after- 
1, to many other 
ees in London: to 
Tower, where he 
$ imprisoned on the 

‘oll charge of “ blas 

emy,” within stone’s 

row of All Hallows’ 
Barking, where he was 
ristened; to Grace- 
iureh Street, where 
was arrested for 
preaching; to  Lin- 

In’s Inn, where he 
had chambers in his 

ridlier days; to 
Tower Street, where 
he went to school; to 
the Fleet, where he 
nee lived within the 
‘rules ” of the Prison; 
to Norfolk Street, 
where he dwelt a 
while, almost in hiding 
from the creditors who 
were pressing him, 
probably for the debts 
of Pennsylvania. 

In fact, we followed 
him only to Newgate, 
whence we visited the 
Church of St. Sep- 
ulehre hard by, which 
we vainly attempted 
to enter because Roger Williams was 
christened there, and so connected it 
with the coming of toleration into 
the world, as well as with the his- 
tory of the minute province of Rhode 
Island. We failed equally of any satis- 
factory effect from Little St. Helen’s, 
Bishopsgate, perhaps because the church 
was taken down a hundred and five years 
before, and because my friend could not 
quite make out which street, neighboring 
St. Helen’s Place, it was where the mother 
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the Wesleys was born. But we did 
what we could with the shield of the 
United States Consulate-General in the 
Place, and in an adjoining court we had 
occasion for seriousness in the capers of 
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a tipsy Frenchman, who had found some 
boys playing at soldiers and was teach- 
ing them in his own tongue from ap- 
parently vague recollections of the man- 
ual of arms. I do not insist that we 
profited by the occasion; I only say 
that life likes a motley wear, and that 
he who rejects the antic aspects it so 
often inappropriately puts on is no 
true photographer. 

After all, we did not find just the 
street, much less the house, in which 
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Susannah Annesley had lived before she 
was Mrs. Wesley, and long before her 
sons had imagined Methodism, and the 
greater of them had borne its message 
to General Oglethorpe’s new colony of 
Georgia. She lies in Bunhill Fields 
near Finsbury Square, that place sacred 
to so many varying memories, but chiefly 
those of the Dissenters who leased it 
because they would not have the service 
from the Book of Common Prayer read 
over them. There her dust mingles with 
that of John Bunyan, of Daniel De Foe, 
of Isaac Watts, of William Blake, of 
Thomas Stothard, and a multitude of 
nameless or most namable others. 

The English crowd each other no less un- 
der than above the ground, and their island 
is as historically as actually overpopulated. 
You can scarcely venture into the past 
anywhere for a certain association with- 
out being importuned by a score of others 
as interesting or more so. I have, for 
instance, been hesitating to say that the 
ancestor of Susannah was the Rev. Sam- 
uel Annesley who was silenced for his 
Puritanism in his church of St. Giles 
Cripplegate, because I should have to 
confess that when I visited his church 
my thoughts were rapt from the Reverend 
Samuel and from Susannah Annesley, 
and John Wesley, and the Georgian 
Methodists to the mighty fame of Milton, 
who lies interred there, with his father 
before him, with John Fox, author of 
the Book of Martyrs, with Martin Fro- 
bisher, who sailed the seas when they were 
yet mysteries, with Margaret Lucy, the 
daughter of Shakespeare’s Sir Thomas. 
There, too, Cromwell was married, when 
a youth of twenty-one, to Elizabeth 
Bowchier. Again, I have had to ask my- 
self, what is the use of painfully follow- 
ing up the slender threads afterwards 
woven into the web of American national- 
ity, when at any moment the clues may 
drop from your heedless hands in your 
wonder at some which are the woof of 
the history of the world? I have to own 
even here that those storied dead in Bun- 
hill Fields made me forget that there 
lay among them Nathaniel Mather of 
the kindred of Increase and Cotton. 

That is a place which one must wish 
to visit not once, but often, and I hope 
that if I send any reader of mine to it 
he will fare better than we did, and not 
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find it shut to the publie on a Sun 
morning when it qught to have by 
open. But the Sabbatarian observa 
of England are quite past the comprely 
sion of even such semi-aliens as the Ai 
icans, and must baffle entire foreign 
well-nigh to madness. I had already s 
the Sunday auctions of the poor J 
in Petticoat Lane, which are licit, 
not legal, and that Sunday, morning |} 
fore we found Bunhill Fields fast clos 
we had found a market for poor Chris 
tians wide open in Whitecross Street n 
by. It was one of several markets of thx 
kind which begin early Saturday mon 
ing, and are suffered by a much-winking 
police force to carry on their traff 
through the night and till noon the next 
day. Then, at the hour when the Cor 
tinental Sunday changes from a holy day 
to a holiday, the guardians of the public 
morals in London begin to urge the 
trucksters and their customers to have 
done with their bargaining, and get about 
remembering the Sabbath day. If neither 
persuasions nor imperatives will prevail, 
it is said that the police sometimes call 
in the firemen and rake the market-plac 
with volleys from the engine hose. This 
is doubtless effective, but at the hour 
when we passed through as much of 
Whitecross Street as eyes and nose could 
bear it was still far from the time for 
such an extreme measure, and the mar- 
ket was flourishing as if it were there to 
stay indefinitely. 

Everything immediately imaginable for 
the outside or inside of man seemed 
on sale: clothing of all kinds, boots and 
shoes, hats and caps, glassware, iron- 
ware, fruits and vegetables, heaps of the 
unripe English hazelnuts, and heaps of 
Spanish grapes which had failed to ripen 
on the way; fish, salt and fresh, and 
equally smelling to heaven; but, above 
all, fresh meats of every beast of the field 
and every bird of the barn-yard, with 
great girls hewing and cutting at the 
carnage, and strewing the ground under 
their stands with hoofs and hides and 
claws and feathers and other less nama- 
ble refuse. There was a notable absence 
amongst the hucksters of that coster 
class which I used to see in London 
twenty odd years before, or at least an 
absence of the swarming buttons on 
jackets and trousers which used to dis- 
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nguish the coster. But among the cus- 
tomers, whose number all but forbade 
ur passage through the street, with the 
noise of their feet and voices, there were, 
far beyond counting, those short, stubbed 
girls and women as typically cockney still 
as the costers ever were. They were of 
plinthlike bigness up and down, and 
their kind, plain, common faces were all 
topped with rather narrow-brimmed sailor 
hats, mostly black. In their jargoning 
hardly an aspirate was in its right place, 
but they looked as if their hearts were, 
and if no vowel came from their lips with 
its true quality, but with that soft curious 
London slur or twist, they doubtless spoke 
a sound business dialect. 

When we traversed the dense body of 
the market and entered Roscoe Street 
from Whitecross, we were surprisingly 
soon out of its hubbub in a quiet be- 
fitting the silent sectaries who once made 
so great a spiritual noise in the world. 
We were going to look at the grave of 
George Fox, because of his relation to 
our colonial history in Pennsylvania and 
Rhode Island, and we thought it well 
to look into the Friends’ Meeting-house 


on the way, for a more fitting frame of 
mind than we might have brought with 
us from Whitecross Street. A mute sex- 
ton welcomed us at the door, and held 
back for us the curtain of the homely 
quadrangular interior, where we found 
twoscore or more of such simple folk as 
Fox might have preached to in just such 
a place. The only difference was that 
they now wore artless versions of the 
world’s present fashions in dress, and 
not the drabs of outdated cut which we 
associate with Quakerism. But this was 
right, for that dress is only the anti- 
quated simplicity of the time when 
Quakerism began, and the people we now 
saw were more fitly dressed than if they 
had worn it. We sat with them a quar- 
ter of an hour in the stillness which no 
one broke, the elders on the platform, 
with their brows bowed on their hands, 
apparently more deeply lost in it than 
the rest. Then we had freedom (to use 
their gentle Quaker parlance) to depart, 
and I hope we did so without offence. 
Cunningham says that Fox was buried 
in Bunhill Fields, but he owns there 
is no memorial of him there; and there 
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By Courtesy of london Stereoscopic and lhotograph Company the religious freedom 
BOW-BELLS (ST. MARY LE Bow, CHEAPSIDE) which they all sought 


is a stone to mark his grave in the grassy 
space just beyond the meeting-house in 
Roseoe Street. If that is really his 
last resting- place, he lies under the 
shadow of a certain lofty warehouse walls, 
and in the shelter of some trees which 
on that sunny First Day morning stirred 
in the soft breeze with the stiffness by 
which the English foliage confesses the 
fall before it drops sere and colorless 
to the ground. Some leaves had already 
fallen about the simple monumental 
stone, and they now moved inertly, and 
now again lay still. 

T will own here that I had more heart 
in the researches which concerned the 
ancestral Friends of all mankind, in- 





some of them were not 

willing to impart when 
they had found it; and it is known how, 
in New England especially, they prac- 
tised the lessons of persecution they had 
learned in Old England. Two provinces 
stood conspicuously for toleration, Rhode 
Island, for which Roger Williams imag- 
ined it the first time in history, and 
Pennsylvania, where for the first time 
William Penn embodied in the polity of 
a state the gospel of peace and good will 
to men. Neither of these colonies has 
become the most exemplary of our com- 
monwealths; both are perhaps for some 
reasons the least so in their sections; 
but above all the rest their earlier mem- 
ories appeal to the believer in the uni- 
versal right to religious liberty, and in 
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al of peaceful democracy which 

Quakers alone have realized. The 
s are no longer sensibly a moral 
for 


fils himself in many ways, 
ne good custom should corrupt the 
rid, 


creed of honest work for daily 
and of the equalization of every 
with another, which they lived, can 
perish. Their testimony against 
shed was practical; their doctrine of 
ity, as well as their practice of it, 
their legacy to our people, and it 
ins now all that differences us from 
nations. It was not Thomas Jef- 
son who first imagined the first of the 
f-evident truths of the Declaration, 
t George Fox. 
We went, inappropriately enough, from 


here George Fox lay in a grave level 
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with the common earth, to where in Fins- 
bury Pavement the castellated armory of 
the Honourable Artillery Company of 
London recalls the origin of the like 
formidable body in Boston. These gal- 
lant men were archers before they were 
gunners, being established in this quality 
first when the fear of Spanish invasion 
was rife in 1585. They did yeoman 
service against the King in the Civil War, 
but later fell into despite and were 
mocked by poets no more warlike than 
themselves. Fletcher’s “ Knight of the 
Burning Pestle” was of their company, 
and Cowper’s John Gilpin was “a train- 
band captain.” Now, however, they are 
so far restored to their earlier standing 
that when they are called out to celebrate 
the Fourth of July, or on any of the high 
military occasions demanding the pres- 
ence of royalty; the King appears in 
their uniform. 


Comrade 


BELL MILES 


E were mothered by the forest and the sky, you and I— 


(Oh, the rock-pent roaring river, oh, the cow-bells and the corn) 


Do you love them still, I wonder—would you like to be up yonder 


Where the gray bluff stares forever sphinxlike eastward to the morn? 


For our year began with blossoms frail and small, first of all; 


(Oh, the dust and dodder-tangles down a briery berry-lane) 


Man-of-earth and morning-glory, ringed moons and dewfall hoary, 


Then the first frost on the fodder, and the chestnuts ripe again. 


Would to God we had not grown away, day by day! 


(Oh, the virgin mist whose meshes melt above a blue-cold creek) 


There be simpler laws of beauty showing forth the ways of duty 


Face to face with burning bushes in the Soil of Earth that speak. 


Let us eat our bread in sweat of honest toil by the soil— 


In the light of sunsets golden let us learn the living Truth. 
Out to meet the wind and weather! Oh, with naked hearts together, 


In the folk-speech quaint and olden, but to speak as in our youth! 


Come you back then unto freedom, oh, my brother brave and true, 
Back unto the silent mountains and the life that once we knew. 
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Keepers of a Charge 


BY 


HE Doctor’s brougham stood at the 
door; the Doctor’s liveried servants 
waited at the foot of the stairs; 
the Doctor himself in his study was 
gathering together his paraphernalia for 
the day, and the Doctor’s face was a study. 

He was tired; he was cross; he was 
feeling ill. His nervous hands were un- 
steady; his movements were by jerks; 
his face was a knitted tangle of lines. 
He had rheumatism in both shoulders, 
and a headache, and a pain in his chest. 
He had slept but little, and one of his 
patients had had the happy idea of 
despatching a messenger for him in the 
dead hour of the night. The Doctor 
never went out nights, and she ought 
to have known this, but her only son was 
ill and she was persuaded he could not 
survive a dozen hours together without 
the Doctor’s personal attendance. 

It never seemed to occur to any of his 
patients that his own life was of the 
smallest consequence in the balance with 
theirs or that of any member of their 
families. Occasionally, when his rheu- 
matism was exceptionally severe or his 
cough racking, this reflection embittered 
the Doctor. At other times—and this 
was generally—he accepted with phi- 
losophy this integral selfishness of clients 
as a part of their inevitable constitution. 
They were a set of people necessarily 
immersed and absorbed in their own 
woes, or in that extension of their woes 
which was still more passionately their 
own, and even more unmercifully insist- 
ed upon in proportion to the decent 
veneer of altruism it possessed. 

Without being strictly a handsome 
man, the Doctor produced the effect of 
one. Nothing gives distinction like 
character, and this he had and to spare. 
He was not a popular physician, but a 
famous one; the day was long past when 
his professional success depended upon 
anything so personal as appearance or 
manner. He could afford to be—and 
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he frequently was—as disagreeab|i 
he felt; desperate sufferers could not 
ford to resent it, and their relatives. 
the grim struggle for a precious lit 
swallowed without a protest the brusq 
ries and rebuffs of the man who held in 
the hollow of his potent hand their jey 
of existence. 

He had his passionate detractors 
his personal devotees, and these | 
afflicted him far more than the first. 
Like the priest, the physician cannot « 
cape taking on superhuman proporti: 
in the eyes of those to whom he 
rendered back life, their own or a dear 
and the Doctor (having long outli 
the time when it flattered him) was oft: 
exasperated to the limits of endura 
by the blind faith which asked mirac! 
of him as simply as cups of tea. 17 
strain these women-—they were mostly 


women, of course—put upon him was 
beyond belief, and he got but a mild 
pleasure out of the reflection that, being 
in their nature foolish, they could not 
help it. 

It was quite in keeping, therefore, that 
one of them should have broken up his 
night’s sleep. He knew those attacks of 
the boy’s by heart; there was exactly on 
chance in one hundred that his presenc: 
should be necessary. He had sent a safi 
remedy, telephoned a severe but soothing 
message, and mentally prayed now for 
patience to meet the irrational, angered 
eyes of maternity, and to administer a 
reproof equally gentle and deterrent— 
gentle, for of course the woman’s nerves 
had to be allowed for; she had been 
nursing this boy for months. The Doctor 
slipped into his long, fur-trimmed over- 
coat and reached for his tall hat. 

“You may as well send those Sym 
phony tickets to somebody,” he said, im- 
patiently, to his wife; “I sha’n’t be 
able to go. Ten to one I shall be late 
to dinner, and I doubt if I get home 
to lunch at all.” 
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fe, who was patiently holding 
ves and cigar-case, looked at him 
sweet maternal anxiety as he tum- 
gether the papers on the table, 

only said, “ Very well.” As he 
to take the gloves and cigar-case, 
lded, quickly, with a second anx- 


ain 
try to get a few minutes’ rest 
here. Any of our friends will be 
id to give you a cup of tea—or a 
music—and it always rests you so.” 
e Doctor took the things from her 
;; he looked abstractedly at his wife, 
stooped hurriedly and kissed her. 
Don’t worry about me; I shall be 
xht,” he said, as he hastened from 
om. It was characteristic of him 
he forgot his clinical thermometer, 
vas never known to have a prescrip- 
pad or pencil. 
One servant opened the house door for 
and another the carriage door; the 
tor stepped in quickly, growling out 
rection and ignoring the bows of his 
ners. He kept his own for the bene- 
f his clients, he was wont cynically 
say. He settled himself in the seat, 
before the door was fairly closed 


} 


| lighted a cigar and unfurled a 
lical journal. 
As the carriage whirled recklessly down 
street and around corners, several 
minine patients looked longingly after, 
if virtue went out from it, and several 
culine ones raised their hats, but the 
Doctor, his eyes glued to the paper, saw 
ne of them. 

Perhaps his most restful moments were 
these spent in his brougham. It was 
almost his only time for reading; he had 

und, moreover, that this served to keep 

his mind fresh from ease to case, de- 
taching it from one train of thought 
nd bringing it with new concentration 
to the next. These brief intervals be- 
tween one sick-room and another be- 
longed wholly to himself. His home was 
never safe from invasion, and little time 
and less strength remained to him for 
domestie joys. 

Life had not brought to him all that 
he was conscious might have been with- 
in its gift. Professionally, indeed, he 
had reached great heights, but these only 
enabled a measure of the territory be- 
yond, and if to his patients he appeared 
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as a species of demigod, to himself he 
was merely a “lucky ” physician—his 
peculiar luck consisting in that sixth 
sense which put him so easily into his 
patients’ skins and pierced through ob 
scure maladies to possible sources. How 
he knew a great many things puzzled 
them, but puzzled him still more. Sim 
ply at certain crises he was aware that 
mysteries were momentarily revealed to 
him. Back of that he possessed, of course, 
the usual outfit of medical knowledge, 
open to any one, but which had never 
vet made a great physician since the 
world with all its aches and pains began. 
For that other things were needed: a 
coloring of the artistic temperament, a 
dash of the gambler’s, a touch of femi- 
ninity, as well as the solid stratum of 
cool common sense at the bottom of all; 
these eked out the modicum ef scientific 
knowledge which is all mankind has yet 
wrested from secretive nature. The 
Doctor sometimes described himself as 
a “good guesser.” Surgery might be an 
exact science; few things in medicine 
were exact, and what was never exact 
was the material upon which medicine 
must work. The great bulk of his fra 
ternity went through their studious, con 
scientious, hard-working, and not infré 

quently heroic lives under the contented 
conviction of having to deal with two 
principal facts—disease and medicine 

both accessible through study. To them 
the imponderable factor of the patient 
represented such or such an aggregation 
of material—muscle, nerve, blood, brawn, 
bone, and tissue—which might be count- 
ed upon to respond to such and such a 
treatment in such and such a manner, 
with very slight variation. The Doctor 
envied them their simplicity of faith. 
To him, on the contrary, the patient was 
a factor which could not be counted on 
at all—a force about which he knew 
virtually nothing, acting upon a mechan- 
ism about which he knew little more, 
and capable of interactions, reactions, 
and counteractions innumerable, revers- 
ing and nullifying all past experience 
at a moment’s notice—an unforeseen mo- 
ment always. 

He eyed this mystery, accordingly, 
with respect, lying in wait for hints 
from it, and frequently reversing in his 
turn patiently prepared plans of action, 
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with a prompt speed impossible to a less 
supple mind,—impossible at all, quite 
often, to any process of conscious 
thought. To have these intuitions—that 
was his touch of femininity; to risk 
largely upon them was the gambler in 
him; his swift appropriation ef the sub- 
ject’s temperament betrayed the artist 
in his own; while the hard common sense 
which drew the rein on all these was a 
legitimate inheritance—both national 
and personal. So was his manner—not 
often extremely courteous and quite 
often extremely rude. In this latter case 
his adorers called it “ abstracted,” while 
his enemies qualified it as “ ill-bred.” 
But his voice, ordinarily abrupt and 
harsh, could pass to exquisite intonations 
in the sick-room, and there were mo- 
ments when to anxious watchers therein 
the man seemed more than a man. 

The affinity between physician and 
artist is one of the most curious and 
suggestive. Every one will recall the 
famous surgeon-etcher, and the distin- 
guished specialist in nerves and novels. 
The Doctor’s artistic passion was for 
music. Unfortunately, it was not mate- 
rially portable, like a writing-pad, and 
there would have been something un- 
seemly in the spectacle of a physician 
fiddling in his carriage, so he nursed 
this love in seclusion. His violin was his 
one indulgence, and when he permitted 
himself to dream, it was of a life with 
music in it. Sometimes he wished his 
wife were musical; more often he con- 
gratulated himself that she was not. 
He was sincerely attached to her, owing 
—and, what was more significant, reali- 
zing that he owed—her much besides the 
promising twins; most of all, perhaps, 
that she consented to be his wife on his 
own terms. But she was distinctly not 
musical; if she bore the Symphonies, it 
was for his sake. 

The Doctor laid down his paper and 
took up his mail, and a disagreeable ex- 
pression came into his face. It was 
one of the pleasant features of his pro- 
fessional career that his brother physi- 
cians occasionally vented their jealousy 
of him upon one of their joint patients— 
stabbing him, so to speak, through their 
lungs or heart, wherein he was most 
vulnerable. Just as he expected! They 
had deliberately neglected his prescrip- 
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tions, after calling him a winter-journey 
north to deliver them, and as deliberately 
allowed the victim to die according to 
their treatment rather than permit him 
to live according to the Doctor’s. 

The look upon his face was ugly to 
behold; he flung open the door with un- 
necessary violence before the carriage 
had stopped, and his foot was on 
pavement before the footman could 
descend. Then he braced his rheumatic 
shoulders for the four steep flights of 
stairs; he could not justly complain 
the number, since he himself had sen 
the patient there to be high and dry an 
quiet. On the way up he had one 
his nameless seizures of intuition, an 
in the dark upper hall his hand fe] 
sharply away from the knocker and his 
face set whitely. There had been just 
one chance in a hundred that his pres- 
ence was necessary; before the d 
opened he knew this had been the hun- 
dredth chance. 

The ghastly woman’s face which met 
him added nothing to that certitude, vet 
he winced before it in every nerve. 

“You have come too late,” she ar- 
ticulated only. 

“ No!” thundered the Doctor. He put 
her aside like a piece of furniture and 
strode into the darkened room beyond. 

It was more than an hour later when 
he emerged. The woman stood exactly 
where he had left her. It was another, 
tall and young, who turned from the 
window and looked at him with eyes that 
hurt. But he did not wince this time. 

“Tt’s all right!” he said, cheerfully. 
His voice quite sang with sweetness. He 
came and stood a moment by the window, 
breathing hard. His face was gray, but 
his eyes smiled, and there was something 
boyish in his aspect. He looked from 
one woman to the other sunnily. 

“Bless me—you ought never to let 
yourselves go like that! He’l! pul! 
through all right.” 

The younger woman continued to look 
at him silently, but the elder, with a long 
quivering sigh, fainted. 

“Best thing she could possibly do,” 
said the Doctor, his fingers on her 
pulse. “Get her to bed as soon as 
you can,—and have these prescriptions 
sent out. I'll come back later. He'll 
sleep hours now.” 
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Hie ran down-stairs, consulting his 
yisiting-list as he ran, and jumped into 
the brougham, calling an address as he 

d the door to with a slam. This 
however, he did not take out his 
rs, but sat with an unlighted ci- 
between his lips, gazing intently 
othing. 
the course of the next few hours 
looked over an assortment of ailing 
es, soothed as many distracted moth- 
rdered to a gay watering-place one 
ing girl whom he was obliged to treat 

- chronic headache—chronic heartache 

being professionally recognizable,— 
inistered the pathetically limited al- 
iations of his art to a failing cancer- 
patient (she happened to be a rich wom- 

n, going with the fortitude of the poor 

vn the road to the great Darkness), 

so, looking in on various pneu- 
lias and fevers, broken souls and 
bruised bodies, by the way, brought up 
last at the hospital to see how yester- 

y's operation was going on. It was 

ng on in so very mixed a manner 

t he telephoned he should not re- 
irn to lunch—prophesying long after 
event. 

[It was turning dusk when he started 

his second round of visits homeward, 
ypping on the outskirts to rebandage, 
one of the tenements, a child’s broken 
He had not returned his footman’s 
itation that morning, but had carried 
his subeonsciousness all day this visit 
the footman’s child. In one manner 
another that inconvenient locality 
had been compassed in his circuit for 
the past three weeks. From it he passed 
to his daily ordeal, another rich patient, 
a nervous wreck, whose primary ailment 
the lack of anything to do—had passed 
into the advanced stages of an inability 
to do anything, with its sad Nemesis of 
melancholia—the registered protest of 
the dying soul. It was a case which took 
more out of the Doctor than all his 
day’s practice put together; he always 
came from it in a misery of doubts. 

The dusk was becoming the dark when 
he set his foot wearily on the carriage 
step once more, and with his hand on 
the carriage door paused suddenly. He 
was sick of sickness, mortally tired of 
mortality! For the first time in the 
whole day he hesitated; an od, irresolute 
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look came into his face; he pulled out 
his watch, glanced, and changing his 
first-given address for another, threw 
himself back on the cushions with closed 
eyes. He did not open them again until 
the carriage, rolling through raany streets 
and round many turnings, came to a 
halt under some quiet trees, before an 
apartment-house. There were yellow daf- 
fodils between white curtains—very white 
and high up. As he stepped out, the 
Doctor glanced involuntarily towards 
them, and a half-breath of relief escaped 
him, instantly quenched in a nervous 
frown and jump as his arm was seized 
by a firm gloved hand. 

“ Doctor,—this is really providential! 
You are the very person I wished to see!” 

It was the younger of two heavily up- 
holstered and matronly ladies who spoke, 
in a voice of many underseorings. The 
Doctor, who had removed his hat with a 
purely mechanical motion, knew himself 
a prey, identified his captor, and eyed 
her with restrained bitterness. 

“Doctor,—it is about my Elsie;—she 
hasn’t a particle of color, and she com- 
plains of feeling languid all the time—” 

“No wonder!—What do you expect?” 
—it was the Doctor’s harshest tone. 
“She is loaded up with flesh,—she does- 
n’t exercise,—you stuff her. Send her 
out with her hoop,—make her drink wa- 
ter,—stop stuffing her. What she wants 
is thinning out.” 

“ Elsie!—Why, Doetor, the child eats 
nothing—I have to tempt her all the 
time:—and when she goes out she com- 
plains of feeling tired.” 

“Let her complain,—and let her get 
tired ;—it will do her good. Don’t feed 
her in betweentimes,—and when you do 
feed her, give her meat—something that 
will make red blood—not slops, nor 
sweets, nor dough. She’s logy, that’s all. 
There’s nothing in the world the matter 
with her.” He lifted his hat and strode 
on up the stairs. 

Maternity, grieved and outraged, stared 
after him, speechless, then turned for 
sympathy in the nearest feminine eye. 

“ Really, dear,—I think that was al- 
most vulgar—as well as unkind,” mur- 
mured the other mother at her side. 

“Vulgar! Unkind! Well, it is the 
last time he will have the opportunity 
to insult me! The idea! EZlsie!/—But 
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it’s not the first time I have thought of 
changing physicians!” (This was true,— 
but she never did; the solid Elsie was 
her only one.) “And such desperate 
haste;—he must have a most critical 
case!” She cast an indignant glance at 
the building, as if to make it an acces- 
sory to the fact, started perceptibly, 
gasped, and turning a kindling and in- 
terrogative glance upon her companion, 
encountered one of profound and scintil- 
lating significance. For a moment they 
contemplated their discovery breathless- 
ly in each other’s eyes. 

“Did you ever!” exclaimed number 
one at last. “ Oh, of course I had heard 
things,—but I will do myself the justice 
to say I never believed a word of it be- 
fore! This, of course, makes it plain 
enough ;—this explains all!” 

The two—good women, but wounded 
withal—coruscated subtle knowledge all 
down the street. 

Meantime the Doctor climbed the 
stairs. He was perfectly conscious that 
he had been, in fact, both unkind and 
rude, even though his mood did not 
incline him to take measure of the 
extent of his delinquency. He knew 
equally that he should presently have to 
write a note of apology—and that it 
would not do an atom of good. Tant pis. 
He rang at the door of the daffodil-room, 
and it was opened by the tall girl whose 
eyes had hurt him that morning. They 
did not hurt him-now, but enveloped him 
with a keen and soft regard that left 
no question unanswered. In another 
moment she had put out a firm hand and 
drawn him over the threshold in its clasp. 

“ Don’t speak,—don’t try to say a word! 
There!” She had taken from him his 
hat and gloves and pushed forward a low 
chair in front of the fire, all in one 
capable movement. “ What is it? Tea? 
Coffee? A glass of wine *” 

“ Music!” answered the Doctor, rais- 
ing two haggard eyes, with the exhausted 
air of an animal taking shelter. 

The girl turned away her own and 
walked towards the piano, stopping on 
the way, however, to push forward a 
little table set forth with a steaming 
tea-urn and cups, matches and a tray, 
and to lift to its farther edge a bowl of 
heavy-seented violets. Her every motion 
was full of ministry, as devoid of fuss. 





The room was low, broad, and | 
and full of books, flowers, low seats 
leaping firelight. A grand-piano, 
with music, dominated the whole. 
gir! seated herself before it and by 

to play, with the beautiful, pow 
touch of control. After the first 

the Doctor’s head sank back upon 
cushions of the chair and the Doct 
hand stole mechanically to the mat: 
He smoked and she played—quiet, | 
music, tranquilly filling the room: B 
fugues, German Lieder, fragments 
weird northern harmonies, fragments 
Beethoven and Schubert, the Largo 
Handel,—and all the time she pla 
she looked at the man who lay back 
the chair, half turned from her, 
cigar drooping from his fingers. Th: 
was no sound in the room but the mu 
and light leaping of little flames in 
fireplace,—no motion but theirs and 
pulsing fingers on the keys. The gir! 
played on and on, till the fire began 
die, and with a sudden sigh the Doct 
held up his hand. Then she rose at on 
and going forward, stood as simply 
the side of the fireplace opposite h 
She was not beautiful, but, oh, she v 
beautiful with health and calm vigor. 

The Doctor let his eyes rest on her. 

“Tf you knew,” he said, with a little, 
half-apologetie laugh. 

In her turn she held up one of li 
long hands. 

“But I do;—you forget I was there 
all the morning. And you pulled hi 
through. As for the rest—’ Sh 
stooped suddenly and began to pile to 
gether the logs; the Doctor watched her, 
noting with a trained and sensitive ey: 
the muscular ease and grace of the sup 
ple arms and shoulders—like music 
“Of course ”—she spoke lightly—* they 
will kill you some day, among them; 
but—it’s worth while, isn’t it?—and 
there isn’t much else that is, is there?” 
Still kneeling, she turned and _ looked 
straight up at him. “Do you know 
what it was like this morning—befor 
you came?” 

The Doctor shook his head. 

She hesitated a moment, smiling a 
little. “*‘ Lord, if Thou hadst been here, 
our brother had not died!’” she quoted. 

The Doctor got up quickly from his 
chair. He knocked the ash from his 
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and laid it down on the tray. 
he said, lightly, “I must be 
He squared his shoulders and held 
his hand; its grip upon her own 
trembled very slightly, but he smiled 
sunnily. “TI come back for some more 
some day.” 
Do.” the girl said. She had risen 
vas smiling too. 
e Doctor looked about the room 
ully. “Jolly place,—I don’t get up 
very often, do I?’ 
“Not very.” 
[hey smiled at each other again, then 
girl, turning abruptly away, walked 
the window and came back with a 
ouble handful of yellow flowers. 
“Will you carry these to your wife?” 
said. “They are the first of the 


She held the door open for him, and 
m the little landing watched him 
yn the stairs. At their turn he 
need up for a moment, holding his 
raised silently. She waved him a 
ite acknowledgment, then going into 
room again, closed the door. 

The firelight still leaped languidly on 
hearth, and on the half-smoked cigar 
| pile of ashes in the tray. The girl 
od a moment looking at these things 

nd the chair, then walked quietly to the 
piano and sat down before it. But she 

| not play again. 

Meantime the Doctor, an erect and 
rgent presence in the dusk, had driven 

rough dim streets and climbed again 
four flights of the morning, to find 

e hush of heaven fallen on the house. 

“T knew you could save him!” said 
the pale mother only, lifting blind eyes 
of worship from the couch. 

The Doctor laughed, poured her out 
with his own hands a sleeping-draught, 
and sat patiently beside her till she slept, 
then stole away, leaving injunctions with 
the nurse, established in his absence, 
to telephone if there came a crisis— 
“even,” after a moment’s hesitation, 
‘in the night.” 

“ Home!”—he gave the order briefly. 
There were black circles beneath his 
eyes, making him look thinner than when 
he Jeft the house that morning; he had 
no distinct reminiscence of lunch, and 
he was very tired; but his shoulders no 
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longer ached, his headache was gone, and 
his hands were perfectly steady. 

Odd bits of music hummed perversely 
through his head, mixing themselves up 
with all things and rippling the air 
about him into their own large waves, 
bearing now and then upon them, like 
the insistent iteration of an oratorio 
chorus, fantastic fragments—“If Thou 
hadst been here!—If Thou hadst been 
here!” His fingers ached towards the 
responsive strings, and pulling out his 
watch, he made a _ hasty calculation. 
There should be good fifteen minutes, he 
decided—toilet allowed for—and he hur- 
ried the coachman again and leaned for- 
ward, looking with bright, eager eyes into 
the night, and humming to himself. 

One liveried servant opened the house 
door, another the carriage door, and a 
third relieved him of his hat and coat. 
Out of the warmth and brightness his 
wife advanced to meet him, a child in 
either hand, their long curls brushed and 
tied with bright ribbons. Her face was 
filled with tender solicitude. 

“You must be worn out ;—what a long 
day you have made! Would you like 
the dinner sent in at once, or would you 
rather wait? Children, don’t hang so 
on papa; he must be dreadfully tired. 
Oh, and there’s a man been waiting over 
an hour; he simply wouldn’t go; but 
you'll let him come back to-morrow ?— 
you won’t try to see any one else to- 
night ?”’ 

The Doctor hesitated a moment, let- 
ting all the warmth and brightness sink 
into him, while his hands played with 
the soft hair of his little son and daugh- 
ter. He smiled at his wife, a bright, 
tired smile. 

“ Robin,” he said, “run down to the 
carriage; there are some posies there for 
mamma—from Miss Graham, Louise, 
you see I did get a moment’s rest.” 

“Yes,” said his wife. She continued 
to gaze compassionately at the tired 
man. After a moment she repeated 
gently, “ And the dinner, dear—?”’ 

“ No,—don’t wait for me; Ill not be 
long. Have it brought in at onee, and— 
send the man into the office, please.” 

He stooped and kissed the children, 
and turning away, went into his office 
and closed the door behind him. 
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Shannon and Pictorial 





Portraiture 


BY CHRISTIAN BRINTON 


chological, nor the photographie por- 

trait that Mr. J. J. Shannon paints, 
but the portrait which may be designated 
as pictorial. More than any one he 
continues that eloquent tradition which 
came from Rubens, and which Van Dyck 
carried across the Channel, to the enrich- 
ment of Reynolds, Gainsborough, and 
Romney. The debt Mr. Shannon owes 
to this school is, however, more implied 
than expressed. He may have been in- 
fluenced on the one side by the gracious 
allure of English art in the eighteenth 
century, and on the other by that swift, 
vital impressionism which descends’ di- 
rect from Velasquez, yet the formula he 
uses is his own, and appeals to him with 
a conviction which is unique. What- 
ever Mr. Shannon has accomplished is 
individual, for few painters have studied 
less, and relied more upon innate, in- 
herent impulse. Other men view things 
in line or in mass, veiled in mystery or 
sharpened by actuality. Mr. Shannon 
will first and last see an object pictorial- 
ly, thus treating it with reference to 
its value as a picture, as something hav- 
ing independent existence within pre- 
scribed limitations. The idea is not an 
exclusive possession; it is practised in 
a measure by every painter, but few 
employ it so consistently, and few 
achieve a similar charm and _ unity 
of effect. 

It need not be inferred that Mr. Shan- 
non spends feverish days devising pic- 
torial combinations. He is not one of 
those worthy individuals who set the 
stage before beginning a portrait. Gifts 
both visual and temperamental enable 
him to divine the decorative possibilities 
of a scene. Fluent technical mastery 
makes it easy for him to transcribe his 
impressions in all their vividness and 
spontaneity. It is in just this spirit that 
Mr. Shannon has painted Maid of 
Honor and Marchioness, flower girl 


|" is not the mundane, nor the psy- 


from the sun-bright street or blustering 
Master of Hounds. 

The man who, for a score of y 
has been painting such a gracious pr 
cession of English men and women 
not, as many assume, an Englishman, 1 
yet an Irishman. Mr. Shannon was born. 
some forty years since, in Auburn, New 
York, and spent his boyhood at S; 
Catherines, in Canada. Despite his zest 
for graphic expression, Mr. Shannon does 
not come from a race of painters, 
nearest approach to an artist the family) 
had previously produced being his grand- 
father, who was an architect. As in the 
case of any one who achieves distinction, 
Mr. Shannon’s youth and early strug- 
gles have been enriched by legends 
picturesque and apocryphal. Needless 
to say, he is grateful that none of thes 
happenings ever took place outside the 
agile brains of bi graphers and critics. 
Never, he smilingly avers, did he wander 
about Canada painting posters for agri- 
cultural shows or selling colored copics 
of Landseer’s canine and bovine maste1 
pieces. He neither studied in Munic! 
nor starved in Paris. It is true he bega: 
in a small way, but the way was whole- 
some and ingenuous. 

In a shop-window he often passed hung 
a still-life composition which impresse: 
the future exhibitor at the Royal Acad 
emy as being more ambitious than exact 
It showed a rabbit and a partridge dan 
gling on a nail, and though the work o! 
an eminent local painter, it failed to sat 
isfy the boy’s maturing ideals. Craving 
a more accurate representation of the 
same theme, the young realist forth- 
with shot his own rabbit and bird, and 
suspended them in an unoccupied room 
at the back of the house. There, with 
nothing better at his disposal than plain 
unprepared cardboard and common house- 
paint, the work was begun. The boy had 
to play truant while thus engaged, so 
after painting all morning or afternoon, 
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THE 


he would put on his cap and mitts and 
dash into the house breathless and aglow, 
pretending he had been to school. At 


the end of several days the game got so 


“hich” that the family insisted upon 
investigating the situation; but the pic- 
ture, which had almost reached completion, 
was finished with full parental approval. 
Matters did not, however, end there, for 
the boy’s effort was exhibited in the same 
shop-window side by side with the elder 
artist’s canvas, the consensus of critical 
opinion distinctly favoring the new school 
of still-life painting. 

The success of his first attempt being 
so manjfest, the latent Associate was now 


MARCHIONESS OF GRANBY 


placed in the care of Wright, St. Cath- 
erines’ foremost painter. At the end of 
a few months the amiable and conscien- 
tious Wright, who could paint anything 
from a bowl of fruit to a coach and four, 
confessed that his pupil had exhausted 
the artistic resources of St. Catherines. 
Wright urged that the boy be sent to 
London or Paris to complete his train- 
ing. For family and other reasons 
London was the choice, so at the end 
of sixteen Mr. Shannon found him- 
self a student at the South Kensing- 
ton Schools, along with Menpes and 
Clausen. It was his original intention 
to remain for a limited time only, but 
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so exceptional was the progress made by 
the former painter of “A Rabbit and a 
Partridge ” that Mr. Sir Edward) 
Poynter ite with to the 
lad’s parents, commending his ability and 
urging that he be 
the Schools. Mr. Shannon, however, de- 


clined to be enslave d by preceptor or suf- 


(now 
wre enthusiasm 


allowed to continue at 


focated by routine. He preferred to move 
at South Ken- 
silver medal for 
the life room, 
and at the close of his second was award- 
ed the gold medal 
petition. Portraiture 


chief 


faster than is customary 
IIe took the 


vear’s work 


; 


sington. 


his first in 


in the national com- 


was of course his 


preoccupation. While still a stu- 


dent he was commissioned to paint Miss 


Horatia Stopford, one of 
Honor, the 


at the Academy by Royal command. 


the Maids of 


eanvas later being exhibited 


of the 


RIE SHANNON 


artist) 


Yet the youth who at eighteen painted 
his first court beauty had still to convines 
a lethargie public that he possessed both 
a Though Mr. 
and began work 
it be 
specific results were attained 
to 
a simple, broad, 
full-length of Mrs. Shannon, 
catalogued “A Lady 
Black.” The influence o 
Whistler was apparent, but the pictur 
more than established the painter’s claim 
With the exhibition at 
the same gallery the following year of 
a masterly portrait of the late Henry 
Vigne Esquire, Mr. Shannon’s position 
Forceful in 
tion, fluent in draughtsmanship as well as 


manner and a message. 
Shannon rented a studio 
with infectious optimism, cannot 
that 
until four years later, when he 


the Grosvenor Gallery 


said 


sent 


and direct 
in 
f 


which was 


as 


insidious 


to consideration. 


Was assured. characteriza- 
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a fulfilling sense of color and which his former professor, Sir Edward 
sion. the canvas was not only r Poynter, had previously become President. 
with enthusiasm in England, but Among his single figures there is secant 
juently won first honors in Paris, choice between the eager, unconscious 

and Vienna. There was now no anticipation of “ Miss Kitty” standing 
on o; the artist’s suecess. Beginning against a panelled wall in her green 
order from the Marchioness of abit and the pensive reverie of Lads 


nbv, he was inundated by commis- Marjorie Manners. 


{ 


and within a decade was elected Though wsthetice portraiture is his chiet 


Associate of the Royal Academy, of expression, it must not be supposed that 























Mrs. J. J. SHANNON 


Mr. Shannon neglects what is pompously XI.,” his Martin Harvey as “ Sidney 
called the psychological portrait. His Carton,” and, above all, his Phil May, 
Henry Vigne Esquire, his Josef Hofmann, belong to this class. 
his sketch of Sir Henry Irving as “ Louis There are reasons for contending that 
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f Mr. Shannon finds a more per 
in explicit portraiture, 


cent not is 
that border-land between fac 
where lingers “ The Flower Girl.” 
one listens to “ Tales I 

r watches “ The Sirens” sport- 
Most of 
positions, which include, among 
The Squirrel,” “ The Doll,” 


t and 


from the 


d translucent waters. 


and 


have been undertaken in purely 


al moods, as a refuge, possibly, a 
ne effort. It was cer 


on that impelled Mr. Shannon to 


tainly not 


to canvas the melting pink, 
black of “The Flower 
fascination of 


and 


the ly, 


intimate 


rORL 


nished the elements, 
who selected and pe rfected. 
the 


baby. 


the 
and big feathered hat. 
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Both of the se, 


spral 


ales from the Jungle.” 
well “ The 


eously be ing. 


Sirens,” ig spon- 


as 


into Observation fur- 


was tl ® painter 


put 1 | 


The story of 


Flower Girl” is, wit Variations 


he 


story of the o 


il 


pictures. She used 


ther 
r 


the street 


about 


] 


il flower girl, 


n one arm 


the 


and 


d 


basket 


gown, 
of 
It was only 


carrying < 
other a 


the 


garde hn, so she came and sat under 


and on 


roses 


a step from street 


the 


trees just as she baby, basket, 


was 
Frankly, sincere- 
brush-strokes, she was 


with brilliant 
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THE 


painted during those 


afternoons, 


golden August 
not in a studio, but out- 
doors, with the sunlight filtering through 
the leaves on sitter and on canvas. 
small wonder that when the 
picture went up to London it proved the 
success of the Academy, and was pur- 


There is 


FLOWER 


GIRL 


chased by the trustees of the Chantrey 


Bequest for the Tate Gallery. It is con- 
soling to know that there appear at times 
bits of beauty and brightness which even 
trustees find it hard to overlook. 

Though Mr. 


acterized by 


Shannon’s char- 


the 


art is 


qualities which are 














SHANNON AND 
seldom lacks 
and strength. 
accurate 


of aggressive, it 

te elements of vigor 

likeness is invariably and 
brush - work and 
tude. From first to last these can- 
are a reproach to those who exalt 

There 
re neither overstatement nor under- 
ment. One is neither exasperated 
ppressive fidelity nor tantalized by 
In its essence his is a sensi- 


shows decision 


upremacy of mere cleverness. 


eness. 
emotional art, modern, yet looking 
kward to the days when beauty was 
deemed a necessity. Unlike so much 
temporary work, it is neither Gallic 
Japanese, but simple and Anglo- 
m, more a matter of aspiration than 
bservation. 
The painter of “A Rabbit and a 
tridge,” “The Flower Girl,” and all 
t lies between, London at 
Holland Park Road, adjoining the 
mous Leighton home. Around the 
use, which is built in the Dutch renais- 
ce style, runs a high brick wall with 
ought-iron gates. At the back stretch- 
garden, rich in 
Throughout the various 
furniture 


lives in 


es a spacious roses 
d hollyhocks. 
ms are quantities of old 
Here and there hangs a 
or two. The studio is a large 
om panelled in oak, resembling the 
banquet-hall of a Tudor mansion, and it 
s here that Mr. Shannon paints dowager, 
uchess, or his own delightful wife and 
daughter. He is a rapid, dashing work- 
an, using a generous, rich-set palette 
nd large brushes. He studies his sub- 
ect minutely, yet when he decides on 
an effect seldom hesitates, and rarely or 
never makes a preliminary sketch. 
Although he enjoys a vogue almost 
without parallel, Mr. Shannon continues 
frank and unaffected. He enjoys more 
escribing his boyish experiences as an 
amateur jockey than telling of the grand 
folk he has met and painted. His views 
on art are temperate and tonic, for he 
believes in little besides the conquest of 
beauty and of truth. Of aversions he 


nd tapestries. 
invas 
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but detestation 


the photographic 


boasts 
tor 
trait 


one, an utter 
portrait—the por- 
which is a mere 
On the other hand, h 


seeks to avoid exaggeration, having small 


copy, not a 


creation, always 
love for sharply accented drawing or a 
vivid welter of color. While he 
ally paints with prismatic brilliancy, as 
in “Springtime” and in “The Flower 
Girl,” he prefers, as a rule, the subdued 
appeal of softly modulated tones. Faded 
pinks, pearl grays, and silver-blacks are 
among his favorite hues. Mr. Shannon 
confesses to a wholesome admiration for 
He be a 
lieves that each man who strives honestly 
produces something entirely different 
from his fellows, and genially 
maintains that there can be no such thing 
as rivalry. 


occasion 


the work of his contemporaries. 


hence 


American and does 
not wish to lose touch with things Amer- 
ican, Mr. Shannon has lately returned to 


Because he is an 


this country, where he is now painting a 
number of portraits in New York, Bos- 
It is probable that 
in future he will spend a portion of each 
season here, for despite a long residence 


ton, and elsewhere. 


abroad he likes our restless, expressive 
life and our sharp contrasts of light and 
shade quite as well as the more stolid 
British temperament or the that 
brood over London town. 


fogs 


Aside from theories diverting and in- 
genuous, painting is primarily a matter 
of vision. The vision of Watts was a 
spiritual vision, the of Rossetti 
was sensuous, that of Sargent is external 
and physical, while that of Shannon is 
decorative and pictorial. There is littl 
reason to suppose that, wherever he goes, 
Mr. Shannon’s work will suffer any ma 
terial change, for the distinction of his 
style and the delicate beauty of his color 
permanent, not local 
dental qualities. The enduring spirit of 
his art will remain the same whether he 
paints the nervous, magnetic splendor of 
the American woman or the lithe elegance 
of her sister overseas. 


vision 


ing are nor acci 
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The Real Fourth of July 


BY PAUL LELAND HAWORTH 


N the 3d of July, 1776, John 
() Adams, then one of the repre- 

sentatives of Massachusetts in 
the Continental Congress, wrote to his 
wife Abigail, 

“Yesterday the greatest question was 
decided which was ever debated in Amer- 
ica, and a greater perhaps never was nor 
will be decided among men.” 

In a second letter, written the same 
day, he said: 

“ But the day is past. The 2d of July 
will be the most memorable epocha in 
the history of America. I am apt to 
believe that it will be celebrated by suc- 
ceeding generations as the great anni- 
versary festival. It ought to be com- 
memorated as the day of deliverance by 
solemn acts of devotion to God Almighty. 
It ought to be solemnized with pomp and 
parade, with shows, games, sports, guns, 
bells, bonfires, and illuminations, from 
one end of this continent to the other, 
from this time forward, for evermore.” 

The weighty decision, the news of 
which John Adams thus conveyed with 
such commendable promptness to his 
wife, had not been reached without much 
searching of hearts. The American 
colonists had not rebelled against Great 
Britain in order to secure their inde- 
pendence. They had a deep reverence 
and a sincere love for the British Em- 
pire; they took a personal pride in its 
power and its glory; they looked to it 
for aid and protection;—in a word, they 
had much the same feeling toward it as 
Canada and Australia have to-day. They 
rebelled because their rights as English- 
men had been infringed upon by the acts 
of an indifferent Parliament and a tyran- 
nical king, not because they wished to 
set up an independent state; and it was 
only after the failure of all attempts at 
an equitable settlement of the difficulties 
that the colonists were driven to the 
step of declaring their complete and final 
separation from the British nation. 


It is not too much to say that u; 
the battle of Concord and Lexing: 
there were but few, if any, men in Amer- 
ica who wished for separation. Stat 
ments upon the subject by prominent 
leaders bear out this assertion. Geo: 
Washington wrote in October, 1774, +! 
“no such thing” as independence 
desired by any thinking man in 4]! 
North America.” Benjamin Frank 
assured the Earl of Chatham in 
following March that he had nm 
heard in “any conversation from 
person, drunk or sober, any expression 
in favor of independence.”  Thiri 
seven days before the war began Jo! 
Adams published in Boston, “TT! 
there are any who pant after ind 
pendence is the greatest slander on the 
province.” Years after the Revolutic: 
Thomas Jefferson declared that before th 
19th of April, 1775, “I had never heard a 
whisper of a disposition to separate from 
Great Britain.” The blood spilled o: 
Lexington Green originated the first 
strong desire for separation. Even then 
there was no immediate, unanimous 
movement in favor of independence. # 

It was not until the month of April, 
1776, that official action looking to 
ward a definite separation began to be 
taken by towns, counties, and colonies. 
North Carolina was the first colony 
directly to empower her delegates to 
vote for independence. This was don 
in April. In the following month th 
people of Massachusetts met in their 
town meetings and voted almost unani 
mously for independence, declaring that 
they would defend the measure with 
“their lives, their fortunes, and their 
sacred honor.” By the end of June all 
the colonies, with the single exception 
of New York, whose Assembly believed 
itself powerless to give instructions, had 
either directly or indirectly empowered 
their delegates to concur in a declaration 
of separation. Meanwhile the subject 
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een taken up in the Continental 
ress, the body that must make the 
decision. The way was paved by 
hree following resolutions introduced 
he 7th of June by Richard Henry 

f Virginia: 

That these united colonies are, and 
eht ought to be, free and independ- 
states: that they are absolved from 
llegianee to the British crown; and 

ll political connection between them 
the state of Great Britain is, and 

to be, totally dissolved. 

», That it is expedient forthwith t 
the most effectual measures for 
ning foreign alliances. 

That a plan of confederation be 
pared and transmitted to the respect- 
eolonies for their consideration and 
robation.” 

The resolutions were at once seconded 
John Adams, but action was post 
ed until the next day, Saturday, and 

en again on Saturday to Monday, the 

ith. In debate, says Jefferson, “it ap- 
eared that some of the colonies were 
yet matured for falling from the 
rent stem, but that they were fast 
vaneing to that state.” Congress, 
refore, in order that all the delegates 
ight be able to get instructions from 
their respective States, decided to post- 
pone the consideration of the first resolu- 

n until Monday, the Ist of July. But 

at no time be lost, a committee was 
chosen “to prepare a declaration to the 
feet of the said first resolution.” The 
ymmittee consisted of John Adams, 
Benjamin Franklin, Roger Sherman, 
R. R. Livingston, and Thomas Jefferson. 

At the request of the rest of the com- 
mittee, the task of writing the declara- 
tion was undertaken by Jefferson. When 
his draft was completed, it was shown 

the other members, and after a few 
slight changes by Adams and Franklin, 
it was reported to Congress on the 28th 
of June. After being read, it was laid 
on the table, and Congress adjourned un- 
til the 1st of July. 

On that day Congress, in committee 
of the whole, with Mr. Harrison, father 
of President William Henry Harrison 
and great-grandfather of President Ben- 
jamin Harrison, in the chair, took up 
and considered the first resolution pro- 
posed by Lee. After a long debate the 
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resolution was carried in the affirmative. 
Nine States voted for and two Pennsyl- 
vania and South Carolina—against it. The 
New York delegates declared themselves 
in favor of the step, but as they were 
not empowers d to vote on the matter they 
did not do so. Only two delegates were 
present from Delaware, and as one was 
for and the other against the resolution, 
her vote was not cast. At the request 
of Rutledge, of South Carolina, the final 
vote was postponed until next day, the 
2d of July. 

Of the debates upon the resolution and 
of the later debates upon Jefferson’s 
declaration of reasons no record has be en 
kept; but it is known that the leading 
part on the affirmative was taken by John 
Adams, whom Jefferson long afterward 
ealled the “colossus” of the contest. 
Whether or not Adams made use of 
the celebrated sentence, “ Sink or swim, 
live or die, survive or perish, I giv 
my hand and my heart to this vote,” 
attributed to him by Webster, is doubt 
ful, but it is certain that he did much 
to convince the laggards of the wisdom 
of separation. 

When the resolution was taken up on 
the 2d, all the States, except New York, 
voted to accept it. Thus, on the 2d day 
of July, 1776, the independence of the 
Thirteen United Colonies from _ the 
throne of Great Britain was definitely 
decided upon. The 2d, and not the 4th, 
may be called the true date of the sep- 
aration. We could with propriety cele- 
brate the “Fourth” two days earlier. 
That the participants in the work con- 
sidered the 2d as the true date is shown 
by the letters written by John Adams, 
quoted .at the beginning of this article. 
The popular fancy, however, seized upon 
the 4th, the date of acceptance of Jeffer- 
son’s more dramatic declaration of the 
reasons for the separation, as the proper 
day to celebrate. : 

On the 2d of July Jefferson’s declaration 
was also discussed, and its consideration 
was continued on the 3d and 4th. Several 
changes were made in the original draft. 
Some passages censuring the English 
people were cut out, as was another con- 
cerning the slave trade. Says Jefferson 
in his Autobiography: “ The clause, too, 
reprobating the enslaving the inhabitants 
of Africa was struck out in complaisance 
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to South Carolina and Georgia, who had 
never attempted to restrain the importa- 
tion of slaves, and who, on the contrary, 
still wished to continue it. Our northern 
brethren also, I believe, felt a little tender 
under these censures; for though their 
people have very few slaves themselves, 
yet they had been pretty considerable 
carriers of them to others.” 

The debate upon the document was 
continued until the afternoon of the 4th, 
and, says Jefferson, might have run on 
interminably at any other season of the 
year. But the weather was oppressively 
warm, and the hall in which the deputies 
sat was close to a stable, “whence the 
bungry flies swarmed thick and fierce, 
alighting on the legs of the delegates 
and biting hard through their thin silk 
stockings. Treason was preferable to 
discomfort,” and at last the delegates 
were brought to such a state of mind 
as to agree to the Declaration without 
further amendment. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the 
document was signed by the delegates on 
that day. It is improbable that any 
signing was done save by John Hancock, 
the president of the Congress, and Charles 
Thomson, the secretary. 

It is also a mistaken idea that there 
was any great and immediate rejoicing 
over the Declaration. Some writers with 
an eye to dramatic effects have, it is true, 
pictured scenes of frantic outbursts of 
enthusiasm in Philadelphia on receipt of 
the news. As a matter of history, there 
was no marked demonstration until noon, 
the 8th of July, when the Declaration 
was read in the State House yard to an 
assemblage composed of members of the 
provincial Congress, members of the Con- 
tinental Congress, militia, and citizens. 
Doubts have been thrown upon the truth 
of the story of the boy crying to his 
grandsire, who was waiting in the belfry, 
to “Ring, grandpa, ring.” The story 
must be consigned to the same fate as 
that which has overtaken the story of 
Romulus and Remus, of George Wash- 
ington and the cherry-tree, of Frederick 
the Great’s presentation of a sword to 
Washington, of how Marcus Whitman 
saved Oregon, and so many other his- 
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torical myths. It naturally follows. 
therefore, that the so-called Liberty Bel] 
has been given a portion of wholly un- 
warranted prominence. The Declaration 
was, however, received throughout the 
country, where, by order of Congress. i; 
was distributed and read, with much . 
thusiasm and rejoicing. 

Soon after the acceptance of the Dec- 
laration the work of engrossing it upon 
parchment was begun, and, this work 
completed, the Congress on the 2d day 
of August signed the document. ky, 
this time, however, the membership had 
changed slightly, so that the “ Signers ” 
were not quite identical with the body of 
delegates who had declared independen: 

Presumably it was at this time, if 
ever, that Hancock, “making his great 
familiar signature, jestingly said that 
John Bull could read that without 
spectacles; then becoming more serious, 
began to impress upon his comrades 
the necessity of their all ‘hanging to- 
gether in this matter. ‘Yes, indeed, 
interrupted Franklin, ‘we must all hang 
together, or assuredly we shall all han; 
separately.’ ‘When it comes to the hang 
ing,’ said Harrison, the luxurious, heavy 
gentleman from Virginia, to the littl 
meagre Gerry of Massachusetts, ‘I shall 
have the advantage of you; it will all 
be over with me long before you hav 
done kicking in the air.’ ” 

Thus did the Congress complete it 
work. And though what had been don 
was merely the verbal declaration of an 
already existing state of affairs, though 
long and gloomy years full of toil, of 
bloodshed, and of terrible privation wer 
necessary to maintain the Declaration, 
yet the importance of that work can nev- 
er be overestimated. It united the coun 
try in pursuance of a definite aim, and 
made backward steps impossible. It ren 
dered possible the aid from France. Not 
least of all, it gave to the world that 
document, the Declaration itself. In 
these days it is somewhat in fashion to 
question the doctrines set forth in that 
instrument as “impracticable.” Not- 
withstanding, the Declaration remains 
one of the grandest monuments in the 
progress of human freedom. 
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longest, most exclusively hers, she 
iad worried because he had not, 
ed over it, hoped he did not mean 
eared he never would. And now he 
She was glad, of course. He would 
be a happier man, and a better, if possible. 
But she talked of him unconsciously in 
the past tense and with faltering anec- 
ve, as of the dead. Now She would 
first place. It was right, desirable; 
mother would not have it otherwise; 
hoped she had trained him proper- 
But he would discuss with Her now 
new-style derby and the safety of 
ind Q. stocks. His free time, his ins- 
i\d-outs, would be filled with Her. They 
uld want to be alone. Empty hours 
| empty hands! His assurance that 
one could take mother’s place was only 
veet evasion—like Davey. 

Not that she spoke any of this. She 

stened, sympathized, planned. She was 

be richer by a daughter, not poorer by a 

Yet when she first took the girl to 
er arms she was conscious of a fine quick 
ng that David had chosen his wife so 
fferent from his mother. Belle was tall 

1 blond and well modelled and brisk 

1 matter-of-fact. Mrs. Durant had 
never had shoulders at her best. She had 
the bright, timid, quick eyes and darting 
movements of a little wild thing. She 
felt small and shy before David’s wife. 

In the room she had arranged and re- 
arranged for them she waited vaguely 
for something; until Belle, tired, accepted 
her good-night easily. Even then, un- 
satisfied, she hurried back with a pitcher 
of ice-water in her fine, tremulous, lace- 
ruffed hands. The door was still open. 
Belle, taking off her hat before the mirror, 
fluffed up her crushed hair thoughtfully. 

“Yes, now. But it won’t be, when I’m 
old, like your mother’s. What beautiful 
silver hair, David, over that crinkly 
smooth, baby-bloom face!” A retreating 
heel sounded on the step. “Oh, Mrs. 


T HE last of her six children, the one 
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Durant! Fie, for shame! 
ping! Listeners, you know—” 

“ Oh, my dear child, I wasn’t listening. 
I just— Surely you don’t think—” 
3ut David dropped an eyelid toward her, 
always his way of notifying her that it 
was a joke and time to laugh. 

“Tm glad she heard you,” he hinted, 
later. “ Things like that mean a good 
deal to her.” 

“Oh!” said Belle, and forgot all about 
it. She never thought to try to please; 
it hadn’t been necessary; and the other 
girls overdid it; and it seemed more im- 
portant that people should please her. 
She believed it was that attitude that 
had assured her against mistake about 
her husband, about David. 

“ There’s no question of duty, auntie,” 
the girl had answered an attempt to in- 
struct her, “where there’s love. Duty’s 
such a sorry makeshift. Of course we'll 
work together, David and I, 
we do.” 

“That’s nice,” her aunt smiled. “ But 
you defrauded of 
chances for unselfishness, never fear.” 

The very next day Mrs. Durant’s alert 
eyes spied changes in her most careful 
arrangements of “the children’s room.” 
Somehow the girl did seem out of place 
in it—the mother felt it herself,—so 
new and bright and modern. Indeed, 
the house of the older woman fitted the 
younger no more than her clothes would 
have done. It was natural that Belle 
should have visions of Colonial-Dutch- 
Morrisy-Royeroftie hybrids. This hand- 
some, stuffy house with handsome, 
stuffy furniture was of a later generation 
than the old model of the new style. There 
were great gilt-framed mirrors, chande- 
liers with innumerable prism-drops, plush 
draperies and upholstering, thick carpets 
to the surbases, walnut heavy and carved; 
all beautiful and costly enough to go, 
following the circuit of fashion, through 
servants’ quarters and second-hand shops, 
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back to high-priced demand again. But 
not yet. And meantime small furnish- 
ings that had to be renewed from time 
to time were no more of the same gen- 
eration with the plush than the girl. 
And the girl simply, flatly, did not like 
any of it. 

“It’s easy to see the experiment isn’t 
going to work,” she remarked, casually, 
to David, the second evening. 

“ Oh, I hope you won’t form an opinion 
too quickly.” 

Her eyebrows lifted. “I thought form- 
ing an opinion was just what I was to 
do. You said I was not to think it 
settled or necessary; we would just 
try it.” 

“ And we have tried ?” 

“ Why, David!” A fine sharp irritation 
pointed the surprise. 

“One moment, dear. You and mother 
are the two dearest things I have. I do 
so want you to be friends.” 

“Perhaps we would be better friends 
not so close together.” But the antag- 
onism of her manner was already wa- 
vering under the influence of his voice 
and hands. 

“At least I hope you won’t make up 
your mind to that right at the start. -If 
we all try—” 

“But, David dear,’—how stupid he 
was, and stubborn !—“ love doesn’t come 
with trying. I—I didn’t even want to 
love you.” 

“But you did; you do.” 

Her face rippled with color like a 
rose in a breeze. “ Now isn’t that a man’s 
way of arguing?—No; listen to me. I’m 
not objecting to her; I think she’s going 
to be quite dear. It will be nice if we 
happen to like each other, won’t it? But 
IT hate dinner in the middle of the day; 
and the table, David—that caster! and 
those nice light rolls baked yesterday and 
served cold to-day! and—oh, you know. 
Why, David, you can’t like—” 

“Of course I know, dear, and of course 
I don’t like some things. But there will 
always be disadvantages in any arrange- 
ment; one has to consider all the points, 
and it takes time to see what they all 
are. It’s worth while to learn to see 
things as through a prism in all lights. 
Mind, dear, it’s to be as you decide. I 
only ask you not to be too hasty.” 

“Yes, IT know I am,” she murmured. 





“Tm perfectly sure you’ll do t] 
thing in the end.” 

“Then you think the right 
going to be to stay here forev 
word had never sounded so lo) 
dreary. 

“ Not necessarily.” He smiled. 
ally, on general principles, I thin 
arrangements a mistake. It’s a p: 
of circumstances and personalities. 
us, it all depends. We're to se 
you’re to say.” 

“David, you are a nice boy.” 


“Can I help you unpack ?” 

“ Oh, would you like to see my thi: 
Belle’s usual cordial ruthlessness. “ ‘1 
what a bride’s clothes are for—other 
ple to look at.” 

“ What a handsome puce lutestring 

“A what?” 

“Yes, I know you have another 
for it now: but I like the old n 
better; they come to me quicker. \\ 

I was a girl they taught us to call 
last letter of the alphabet Zed, 
David teases me now because not 
ago I ordered a box of that E-Zed sil 
polish, and he says I missed all the 1 
tal help I was paying for.” 

“And you say ‘ puce lutestring’ f 
pansy taffeta! It sounds fairly mediey 

“ But it’s quite the same goods. And 
a gathered skirt? and those shoulders! 


They made them just so when I was 
young. How the styles swing around 


again!” 

“Yes, always changing, and yet noth- 
ing new but the name.” 

“Tsn’t it a little plain, though ?” 

“T thought so.” Belle’s forehead wri: 
kled at once. “I told the dressmaker it 
needed another touch.” 

“Now I wonder if I haven’t son 
thing.” The old lady looked up with her 
watchful, inquiring eyes, debating, n 
her generous impulse, but its probab! 
reception. “ Do you like old things?” 

“ Some old things.” Belle smiled dow: 
at her significantly. Instantly a spar! 
of liking leaped between the two, leaving 
a warm glow of personal good-will. 

“No, no; I meant— Oh, my dear- 
Mrs. Durant was as fluttered as 


débutante. David was not always at 


hand with his enlightening eyelid, but 
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him. “Oh, all right. I believe I 
just the thing. Here.” She was 
as swift and straight as a bird. 

“ What a nice chest of treasures, Moth- 

Durant!” Trinkets and slippers and 

1s. all the curious and pathetic gods 

were revelation and proof of a past 
emote and unreal its traditions seem- 
ed mere myths. 

“ There, that was what I meant.” 

“That silver fringe? Lovely on a 

rtiére.” 

“ No, no; this.” 

“That lace? For me?” 

‘] won’t exactly give it to you, but 

‘re cordially welcome to use it. It 
| make that silk just sweet.” 

‘Yes, indeed. It ll do nicely.” 

‘It’s a very handsome piece,” Mrs. 

‘ant murmured, faintly. 
Belle was inspecting it closely. “I can 
that. And quite what the dress needs.” 
held it off critically. “It looks just 
you, Mother Durant—fine and rich 
mellow.” She mentioned it casu- 
impersonally. “So does that am- 
comb.” 

‘No, that looks like you.” The old 

man had grown suddenly girlish, and 

looked at her, wondering. “ My 
ar, see it in your hair. And anything 
re you want, use. They are pretty, 
en’t they?” She fingered things wist- 
ly. “Not for me any more, most of 

m; but if David’s wife—my daugh- 

Wear them while part of his 

asure in you is to see you look pretty.” 
She would never have thought of saying, 
“while part of your pleasure in life is 
look pretty.” “ We'll leave them in 

e chest; it’s safest; and put the key 

re, where—” 

‘—any burglar would find it con- 
venient ?”’ 

“Oh, do you think so? Dear me! 
What shall we do, then? Where—” 
Again Belle’s look reminded her of 
David’s. “ Oh, well.” 

From her height the girl put a hand 
on each shoulder and a kiss on each rose- 
velvet cheek. “ What a Mother-D. it is!” 

Mrs. Durant felt vaguely that it was 
a flitting, easy sort of thanks and a 
jualifying smile, but the christening with 
that pet name! The child was trying 
to be friends. 


In truth, Belle had no idea either of 


effort or of effect. She said what she 
thought. She objected to the theory that 
you should look for nice things to think, 
as insulting to the intelligence of all 
concerned. But, being warm-tempered 
and happy and quite unstudiedly attract- 
ive, she had occasion to think a great 
many pleasant things; and it was their 
very spontaneity that made them so 
grateful to others. 

“It’s a very handsome piece,” Mrs. 
Durant repeated, hesitating, warningly, 
as Belle carried it off. Then she checked 
herself with a blush for David’s mother, 
and a secret apology to David and David’s 
wife. Rare and fragile articles, babies, 
her finger nails, and the truth a lady 
knew instinctively how to care for. 

Belle wore the gown a couple of times 
without thinking to show it, before Mrs. 
Durant spied it passing through the hall; 
then pleasantly she threw off her cloak. 
The lace was on a bertha and both sleeves. 
Cut! in three pieces! Mrs. Durant got 
to her own room and sat down and held 
her trembling hands. Cut in _ three 
pieces! She had used that lace only a 
couple of times in twenty years, because 
it was an awkward length, too much for 
a bertha, too little for a skirt flounce. 
And that girl had cut it! 

And Belle went out unconscious, un- 
concerned. 

This was the worst yet. But there 
were so many things. Tidies, footstools, 
ornaments, through the house, had a way 
of disappearing. Things changed places. 
At table, why didn’t she have this? Did 
she know thus and so? 

The young woman was alive with the 
instinct of nest-building, of self-expres- 
sion, the creative impulse of youth. The 
old woman clung witl equal instinct to 
all the fixed things in a world on which 
her hold was loosening, and to confidence 
in what life had proved and established 
for her. The idea of those children think- 
ing they knew better than she! But the 
deeper motive of the motive was the 
same with both—the need of place in 
the world. 

“Tt’s a right as well as an obligation 
to be useful,” Belle declared to David. 

“But isn’t it more truly useful to 
fill a need than to: make one? There 
are so many more willing bosses than 
willing hands.” 
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“ Perhaps I could help,” she mused. 
That very day, Mrs. Durant out, she 
braved the cook’s blighting disregard, and 
whipped up for dinner one of the des- 
serts at which she was particularly deft. 
She herself said nothing when it ap- 
peared, watching the mistress .of the 
house, expectant, dubious. Mrs. Durant 
served it without comment and _ with- 
out tasting it herself. Belle, freezing, 
ignored equally the alien presence and 
its reception. 

After all, David’s loves were not so 
contradictory. In fundamental ways his 
wife and mother were akin. They dif- 
fered where the mother had failed; and 
it developed that, in supplementing those 
deficiencies, the wife had her own. But 
their tenacities and silences were of the 
same fibre. Nature works for persistence 
as well as variation of types. 

The girl was too wounded to speak of 
it first even to David. But, “She might 
have had the justice and courtesy to try 
it,” she answered him. 

“Tt wasn’t that at all, dear. 
She never touches sweets then.” 

“At least she could have mentioned 
that.” 

“T fancy she thought it finer courtesy 
and modesty not to call attention to it 
at all.” 

“ Well, if she does want to be uncom- 
fortable six weeks in the year, she has 
no right to make others so. Besides, 
I don’t believe in Lent. I say, Eat the 
tenderloin first; maybe you won’t have 
to do any chewing at all.” 

“One of her ideas, I judge, is to keep 
the teeth in training.” 

“Oh, life gives you practice enough!” 

“Yes, I think so myself.” They were 
standing, facing each other, clasped 
hands swinging between them. “If we 
do make the best of natural opportunities. 
But I see her idea, too,—cireumstances 
have no authority unless there is the 
inner imperative.” He smiled deep into 
her eyes, his grave waiting smile. 

Belle stirred restlessly and flushed. 
“You treat me like a child sometimes, 
David.” 

“Well?” Humorous indulgence. And 
as she smiled back, half unwillingly, 
warm and rosy, “One of my ways of 
loving you is as a woman loves a baby.” 

“ David!” 


It’s Lent. 
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“Why, you don’t mind? It’s on! 
way, and a very nice one.” 
To some temperaments, things 


habits are so fused with their sentin 
that a transubstantiation takes ) 
Mrs. Durant had felt that she 
not give up David’s mending — 
was outraged that it was not req 
of her. 

“Socks? Why, Mother-D., you need- 
n’t bother with them any more!” 

“Tt’s no bother, dear child; it ha 
ways been a pleasure.” 

“Oh!” Then she stopped shor 
passing. “What darning! I would 
think it would be a pleasure to do a 
thing as perfectly as that!” 

It was one of Belle’s warm hones 
without motive, but afterward sh 
ealled, with a smile between amusem: 
and impatience, the inner glow that 
illumined the translucent old face: 
though Mrs. Durant only said, “ Dan 
ing is an accomplishment 
should have.” 

“ Oh, I can darn, but not as a fine : 

Belle was going out; she was always go- > 
ing out. “ Understand, Mrs. Durant, if ; 
you don’t want to do it, leave it to me. 
If you really enjoy it, I wouldn’t think 
of depriving you.” She laughed. “ Pleas- 
ure wouldn’t exactly be my reason.” But 
as she went down the steps, she reflected. 
“Help her? She won’t even leave 
my own duties?” 

And Mrs. Durant’s lips straightened 
over her work. It should be a pleasur 
any right-minded wife! The hands wit! 
their gracious lace ruffles dropped to her 
lap. She was not always satisfied that 
David’s wife had the proper sentiments. 
From the first she had thought her hee:- 
less, careless of his evident devotion, ta- 
king everything done for her too much for 
granted. She accepted everything as her 
right without bothering about other peo- 
ple’s. Then, as with use and wont he: 
embarrassment and reserves lightened, : 
she actually flirted, with her own hus wD 
band, before others, in a most unseem|]; 
way,—so that David’s explanatory wink 
was kept active. But there had been on 
night when he came in late—cold, tired. 
hungry, with a dull headache,—and Bell 
had waited on him, comforted him. 
crooned over him, until the very mem 


every | 


tired 
Bell: \ Hali-tone plate engraved by F. A. Pettit 


him. DARNING IS AN ACCOMPLISHMENT EVERY LADY SHOULD HAVE” 
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ory made his mother’s eyes benevolent 
and approving. 


“David, how long is this to go on? | 
don’t see any obligation to spoil our lives 
for her notions. It isn’t fair that some 
one else should dictate our cireum- 
stances.” She started hot, tearful; but 
somehow with David her tumults and 
rebellions always quieted; her angry 
thoughts seemed slipping away; she 
couldn’t remember just why the latest 
trifle had galled so,—just what it was, in 
fact; it seemed inconsequential, irre!- 
evant. Helpless clutching after vanish- 
ing ideas heightened her irritation. “ It 
isn’t as if there was money necessity; 
she’s as independent as we. And why 
should we be responsible, and not any of 
the others? It isn’t fair. I want a 
home, David*-our home. One’s chairs 
and china express one’s individuality as 
much as manners or clothes or interests. 
Let’s go by ourselves, David, do.” She 
began belligerent, ran out of argument, 
ended with pleading. 

“T know,” said David. “She feels it 
too.” 

“She—she! You think more of her 
happiness than of mine; care more for 
her than for me.” 

He had feared this, had fended it off, 
hoping against it. But he had not 
dreamed how it could hurt. He only put 
a finger on her lips. 

“ Oh, you're so good!” She flung 
from him. “I hate you when you're 
so good.—And you said it should be as 
I wished,” she added, as the pause grew 
long, justifying, apologizing. 

“It shall be as vou say. 


7” 





Perhaps she 


Inet 
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There was not much in the words, even 
in the tone. He waited; Belle was still. 
At last she looked up. “She would die.” 

“Yes, I’m afraid she would. T’ve al- 
ways thought that.” 

“Oh, David! Oh, David, to have had 
six children and not to have any! If 
it’s that way it isn’t worth while.” 

He put his hand over hers. After a 
little, “ Are you so unhappy, sweetheart ?” 

“Oh, David, you’re dear! I love you. 
But it is hard.” 
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“T know.” 

“Tm not a daughter here as it 
at home, nor quite a boarder, nor qu 
a guest. And I can’t have my frien 
things are so—different. Maybe it do 
n’t follow that our ways are better, | 
they suit us. It isn’t her fault or om 
it’s in the nature of things. And s 
gets so nervous and excited over the lea- 
break in the routine that her hands sha! 
until it hurts to look, and things spi 
And just because she’s getting a litt 
unsure herself, she is all the more ser 
sitive and determined to keep on. Ar 
she talks to them about how busy she is 
until I’m ashamed. And she’s hurt an 
perplexed if they don’t fairly stuff wit! 


everything on the table. She thinks 
that’s hospitality.” She put down th 
recurring irritation. “If she would 


only give me some place in the house, 
the charge of something—the table, say 
It isn’t fair for one side to do all th 
giving up. I believe in reciprocity, mu 
tual compromise.” 

“Oh, you do?” thought David. “ Hur 
rah for you! You’re coming on. I knew 
you would.” Aloud he said: “ Perhaps 
she would. Let’s talk it over with her.” 

Mrs. Durant listened while he talked 
it over, all by himself. Wasn’t she tired 
of housekeeping? So many years, and so 
exacting. What were young folks for? 
and daughters? If Belle took the mar- 
keting, now, the table, wouldn’t it save 
her a great deal? 

The knitting-needles flew faster and 
faster. At last he ran down. “ Davey,” 
she said, after they had waited a long 
time—“ Davey, don’t I keep house to 
suit you any more?” (“Oh, mother!) 


“aur 


poke, sauce David would 
not, and she was determined to have it 
out this time; and the effort it was to 
speak at all, let alone defying David’s 
pleading eyes, made her sound positively 
fierce,—“ one of the worst things is the 
midday dinner.” 

“But, my dear child, we have always 
had it so, and the servants like to get off 
early at night.” 

“Of course, the same old argument, 
and unanswerable! One of the best rea- 
sons I know for changing things is that 
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a 
Same. 
Mrs. 


asp.) 


the 
Vhen they are right and good?” 
thought, 


have always been 


with a mental g 
I notice other homes are run 
Her skirts 
ned the doorway as she went out. 

d David sat still. Neither did he 
up. When her hands were steady 
eh and her voice dared, Mrs. Durant 
up her knitting and talk of the 
She could not have 
had either left 
wlogized for his wife. 


for 


amily, not the servants.” 


excused 


| if he his mother 
he little old woman was very lonely 
e days. David talked as frankly as 
hefore her, before them both. But 
third was there and was the 
to speak. Mrs. Durant knew to keep 
t. Belle was in and out, mostly out, 
her friends, chiefly not 
their old ones. Capable and in- 
ndent, she needed no help over the 
. or the of 
She told David everything 
the need of others or of the 
telling was not 


person 


ng new 


le of a gown choice two 
tations. 
th while; 
hers, nor was she 
And the value of 
ttering concessions was still hardly a 
gestion in her mind. The mother felt 
she had lost intimacy with the son 
ithout gaining it with the 
She felt it most in one connection. 


ere 


ill demonstrative. 


daughter. 
Mrs. 
Durant never spoke of a baby, whether 

be the in the shed or the 
third child of an acquaintance, without 


new kitten 


nuch the same proud embarrassment as 
the young matron’s over her own first- 
horn. She had supposed she understood 
both the shyness and reluctance of the 
bride; but that, after more than a year, 
there should have been no confidences on 
the subject seemed to her unnatural, un- 
vomanly. She felt excluded, disappoint- 
Yet all her prides and 
delicacies kept her as silent as Belle. 

But Mrs. Durant never questioned 
David’s wife, nor detected in her a dis- 
satisfaction, incomprehensible, 
vithout an instinctive service or gift. 
Poor, futile love, trying to make it up in 
inother way! Yet the repetition was 
slowly wearing through the girl’s self- 
centred obliviousness, through her opulent 
superiority to mere love and effort and 
intention. Not sensitive herself, her lack 
of sympathy was lack of observation and 
imagination; besides, that it has small 


ed for everybody. 


he ywever 
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of 
a truism 
the made 
clash were bringing them slowly 
derstanding and fellow-feeling. 
The loves of life 
spontaneous, often instantaneous; 


sense responsibility or obligation is 
cConce rhning 


youth. Meantime 


very similarities that them 


to un- 


great cosmic 
like 


the attraction of stars or the affinities of 


\ 


are 


atoms. But they are few, and the super- 
ficial and at 
mistaken of 


first 
life’s 


are often 


The 


momentary 


for them. run 


zood-comradeships is made up of acquired 


friendships, adjusted temperaments, tol- 
justices, Of the 
first are life’s rare and ultimate joys; 
of the the to 
growth and content. 

That night David 
waiting in his 
hands out. “I know. I 
don’t understand what’s the matter with 
me the last few weeks. 


erances, generosities, 


second, lifelong means 
found no 


Belle 


was horrid, I 


argument 


room. met him, 


Worse than ever, 
just when I’m trying hardest.” 
“Oh, well, if you are trying!” 
“Of course it doesn’t excuse me, but, 
David, she is set and unreasonable.” 
“Yes, dear; you have to make allow- 
ances for old people as you do for babies.” 
“ And for young folk and middle-aged,” 
she admitted, apologetic. 


Things went on as they were. To Mrs. 
Durant her seat at the head of the table 
was an office, the tea-things the insignia 
of all that was sacred and dear in life— 
duty, responsibility, authority; remem- 

fulfilment; the of 
womanhood. It was as vital as breathing, 
or loving her children—all of them. Her 
creamy, finely crinkled hands continued 
to pour, a bit unsteadily, perhaps, but 
with the grace and distinction of lace 
ruffles, inalienable aristocracy, and 
sential femininity. 

“avid, don’t 
mother.” 

Mrs. Durant’s eyes looked quick sur- 
“Why not, dear child? 
it’s eminently proper.” 


brance, her 


essence 


es- 


say ma’am to your 


prise. I’m sure 

“Tt’s eminently amusing in a grown 
man, and wretched form in any age.” 

“ But, my dear,” with tolerance for her 
inexperience, “ you can’t teach a child to 
be respectful without sir and ma’am.” 

“Oh, I’ve seen it without; and not 
always with.” It the convention of 
the young generation to decry conven- 
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tion; and its cult of the unprejudiced and 
unsentimental has developed the good 
habit of looking for the other side to the 
extreme where it becomes fairly an in- 
stinct for contradiction and denial. “ But 
respectful? Why? To what?” 

Mrs. Durant set down her cup swiftly 
and clasped her hands in her lap, and 
the talk rippled by her unheeding, a god- 
dess deposed, amid her discredited at- 
tributes and emblems. 

“It’s wofully American and middle- 
class, and belongs to the day when Mr. 
Brown introduced Mrs. Brown merely as 
‘my wife.’ ” 

“Why, why not? I would have 
thought it very cold for my husband to 
do anything else.” 

“And yet you spoke fo him as ‘ Mr. 
Durant,’ probably?” David was trying 
to signal her, but she was entertained, 
without consideration or malice. “It’s 
a mere matter of custom. In Germany 
one speaks of her husband as Mister only 
to servants; to an equal it’s offensive. 
When the manners of the best people 
are imitated and ecaricatured by exag- 
geration and have had time to prove their 
bad points, they are left to the kitchen 
and shop.” 

What radical iconoclasm! Next thing 
she would be saving the decalogue was a 
mere matter of fashion. 

“T can’t see,’ Mrs. Durant said, severe 
but tremulous, “that the new manners 
are a gain. For one thing, there is 
much less reverence for age than when 
I was young.” 

“Oh, doubtless. The very idea that 
age has a right to reverence is part of 
the same old patriarchal point of view. 
Like the superstition that because people 
are of your blood they can take advan- 
tage of it.” And now Mrs. Durant was 
quite still, like a wounded thing, watching, 
waiting its chance to escape. “ But as 
for gain, I don’t know that there’s much 
fundamental difference. There’s some 
gain and some loss always. Our manners 
will run the same course. But they’re 
the thing now. Conventions are sim- 
ply conveniences to avoid confusion by 
certain well-known rules. They are 
a sort of secret signal service for peo- 
ple of your own order.—Another cup of 
tea, Mother-D ?” 

The old woman lifted the pot with 








jerking hands, tilted it—too yn 
There was a gush, a falling lid: 
clutehed at it. Oh, how did it hap} 
The sealding stuff splashed all over 
hand—things crashed!—over the t 
edge on to her knee. 

Even in her pain and nervousness 
was aware of the quick, quiet capa 
of the girl. Everything was done bef 
David got the doctor there. There y 
nothing more but to bear it and yw 
But there would be no more mov 
around for a time, nor even any knitt 

“ Oh, mother, you would keep 
head!” It was David’s one outery fi 
and last. 

“Well, I don’t wonder,” said Be 
“T had just been looking at her and 
thinking—if ever I had such hands! 
They look like heirlooms!” 

For the first time since David was 
baby, thirty-five years now, Mrs. Dura 
must be idle and waited on. Belle hoped, 
not wholly selfishly, it might give her a 
taste for the luxury of ease, and a luxury 
she tried to make those days. But Mrs 
Durant had never been of that disposi 
tion. She did not chafe. She simply 
bent all her will and self-control to get- 
ting around again. 

“T have always thought,” David said, 
“that when mother goes it will be the 
sudden snapping of something. A long 
illness would kill her itself at once.” 
They were both glad for the bull to 
smile over. 

Many things fell inevitably to the girl’s 
attention. That, again, she hoped would 
prove an opportunity. But the hous 
hold had run so long, it ran half-auto 
matically. The servants were trained in 
their grooves. The whole equipment was 
adapted to the established system. 

“Tt’s no use,” she sighed to David. 
“There couldn’t be any worth - while 
changes without a regular revolution. 
She could rever understand our way. 
Probably it would suit her less than hers 
does us. We'll have to give up.” She 
sighed lightly, a sigh of resignation; and 
laughed, a laugh between amusement and 
irritation. “If it’s hard for a young 
person like me to give up, what must it 
be for an old woman with the fixed habit 
of having her way ?”’ 

“Moral,” smiled David. “Don’t fix 
the habit.” 
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“T’m safe, apparently. Well, we’re 
ing; we can wait. And perhaps it’s 
st as well now for me not to have too 
wh on hand. I want to keep well, 
vid, and nice! Please help me, won't 
1, to be nice? We must do everything 
can for It from the very start.” 

It flashed on David what motherhood 
ight do for her, since the mere prophecy 


t 


f it was stirring in her the beginnings 

that otherism which even their love 

id largely failed to rouse, perhaps be- 

use it was so beautifully equal and 
ciproeal. “ Then it’s all right, dear?” 

“Yes, yes, it’s all right, David—now. 

| did hope I wouldn’t have to be tied 

wn that way. But I ought to be willing 

to do my share, of course. And I know 

l'll be glad afterward. It’s all right 


now, dear.” 


The shock had done more harm than 
the burns. And more harmful than 
either was the numb, dumb heartache 
that was not new, but that idleness gave 
too much time for dwelling upon. Mrs. 
Durant felt old and withered under the 
cruelty of youth—youth flaunting its 
advantages and superiorities, impatient, 
or slighting with “the gay injustice 
of laughter.” 

She saw Belle and David apply more 
and more successfully the methods of 
friendly debate to their matrimonial 
polities, and, out of her life-old pride 
of silence and self-repression, she mar- 
velled. But their influence brought her 
onee nearer confession and complaint 
than ever before in her life. 

“T don’t know why you are so sweet 
und attentive to me, dear child, unless 
you have more regard for age and obliga- 
tion than you admit.” She spoke fear- 
fully, watching the girl with her vivid 
eyes like a small creature of the woods 
waiting the warning to retreat. 

“Obligation? and age? Bless the 
child! How many years have you, any- 
way? Oh, you sly, vain puss, never to 
tell. Why should we respect you for 
your age? You couldn’t help it. Be- 
sides, you haven’t so much. And, more- 
over, you're young for that.” She 
smiled to David at the rising pink in 
his mother’s cheeks—the smile with which 
one humors a child. “ Does she think 
we’re handling her with care simply be- 


IMPERATIVE. 


cause she’s a valuable antique not to be 
duplicated ?” 

This was teasing, of course; Mrs. Du 
rant could tell it by the droop of David’s 
eye and the twist of Belle’s mouth. 
“Child, you rattle on so I don’t half 
know what you mean.” But she smiled, 
a pale promissory smile. 

_ Why, Mother-D.” -merely conversa 
tion to amuse the invalid—* when people 
are weak or dependent or helpless you show 
them every courtesy, of course. If they 
are good, or have experience or sense, 
or have done something, you respect them 
for that. Every year puts the odds in 
their favor to get it all. But lots of 
people don’t. You mustn’t worship the 
symbol above the thing.” The grip on 
the old heart was loosening, loosening. 
S-o; it was like styles and materials, 
the same old thing with a new name; a 
paraphrase, a mere distinction; the ele- 
ments of good morals and good manners 
were always the same. “The whole idea 
goes with the notion that years are a 
calamity for which there must be com- 
pensations. Who minds getting old? 
Not LI!” 

“You?” Mrs. Durant saw the joke 
unaided for once. 

“But if you think I’m being respect- 
ful or polite, you miss the point wofully.” 
There would hardly seem danger of that. 
No one had ever before treated Mrs. 
Durant with such habitual levity, with 
the delightful equality of disrespect. 
“Don’t you think you could guess why ?” 
The girl’s eyes were laughing and much 
more. “ You’re the dearest old ivory- 
handled, silver - headed femily skeleton 
any young couple ever had.” David 
looked up quickly, fearing implications, 
but the happiness of sudden ease after 
long pain was in the delicate old face. 
“ Well?” Belle reminded her from under 
sly lashes. “It’s up to you now. Surely 
you can’t renig.” 

“God bless you, dear child; you’re 
making my boy happy.” 

Instantly the lights of the girl’s face 
went out. 

David saw, and looked at them both 
indulgently. “And the other night the 
only reason you could give for satisfac- 
tion with your work with me was that 
I had known how to choose a wife.” 
Belle’s face flashed up again understand- 
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RALEIGH’S SONG, 


“Do you know, mother, you nev- 
d me a direct compliment in all 
te ¢ 
lh, Davey! And I’m sure I couldn't 

ny woman a higher compliment than 
| her her influence was for good.” 

Vhy only the woman?” wondered 

“People always hold the woman 
intable for her husband; and I’m 
just as much depends on what he 
her. David has done everything 
me.” 

No, no,” David said, hastily; “ it’s 

life giving you some pointers and a 

ice. Now this little way of mother’s 

suppose it was the fashion in your 
It wasn’t well-bred to show emo- 

, nor modest to betray affection, nor 

lesome to express approval? And it 

s tempting Providence, too, eh?” 

“Oh, Davey!” she repeated, but more 
the tone than the words. She was 


rowing deliciously drowsy. She would 


ver quite understand them, but she 


didn’t care any more; the sting was gone. 
Belle slipped up her pillow, drew the robe 
over her feet. “What a little mother 
you are getting to be!” she breathed. The 
girl’s look shocked her back into a mo 
ment’s full consciousness. “ Belle?” Her 
eyes flashed, keen and startled. Her 
heart leaped back fifty vears to a su- 
preme moment of terror and exultation 
in the bridehood of her essentially fem- 
inine life. It was not Davey,—Davey 
had his own story. It was the first 

[Tenry—Davey In the mist of sleep 
and sentiment, nebulous visions drifted, 
blurred, submerged her like a fog. “I'll 

he—up—to-morrow.” 

Belle, with face hidden, felt the lace 
trail across her hand, the fingers close 
and cling. The young folks looked 
across at each other, motionless, with 
smiling eyes and quivering chins. “ Do 
vou know what she reminds me of?” she 
whispered. “The violets you find in 
sheltered places late in the fall.” 


Raleigh’s Song 


BY ARTHUR 


DAVISON FICKE 


OVE who singest before the dawn, 


Give thy kisses unto me. 


Love who singest when day is gone, 


sring thy sad tears unto me. 


On earth below, in 


heaven above, 


I would know all the ways of love. 


Love who art sad, thine eyes are sweet 


And, ah, thy lips 


are lovely still. 


Love who art glad, thy happy feet 


May climb the path of heaven’s hi 
3ut here on earth, or there above, 


I would know all the ways of love. 
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ERHAPS as good a way as any 
pP other to enter into the spirit of 

New York Harbor life is to slip 
into the Hudson at almost any point 
above the vortex of business—up oppo- 
site the Palisades will do—and from 
there drift gently down. 


One will first notice that, though this 
be the age of motor craft, there is still 
good business for sailing-vessels—even 
up here, some distance removed from the 
broad waters of the ocean where the com- 
bination of wind and canvas is supposed 
to have its best chance. What we see 
here, however, are rarely the able-looking 
craft of the high seas; rather are they 
creations of old-fashioned model—sloops 
and schooners of wide square sterns, and 
bows that might have well suited Hen- 
drik Hudson, full and round below, and 
above flaring widely for greater deck- 
room. Freighting sand and bricks from 
up-river banks and kilns, or huge granite 
blocks and crushed stone from up-river 
quarries are these; and always they 
seem to be making a slow passage of it, 
with never a leading wind, but ever beat- 
ing, beating, tacking laboriously. Worn 
decks, patched sails, and unpainted 
planking are in keeping with their speed, 
and they are loaded so deep that the least 
chop, and water comes aboard. 

Coeval, by power of never-failing sug- 
gestion, with the brick-sloop (serene 
Dutch countries and placid artificial wa- 
terways coming to mind), are the canal 
and ice barges, which in strings of three, 
six, eight, or ten drag along in the wake 
of hard-working little tugs. To protect 
the freight from the heat of the sun the 
ice-barges support a great shed, with a 
little windmill aft to pump out whatever 
of the cargo may melt in the hold. The 
“eanallers,” filled to the wide hatches 
with a miscellaneous invoice, and _ re- 
sembling as much a house ashore as a 
ship afloat, have had a protracted cruise 





New York Harbor 


BY JAMES B. CONNOLLY 





of it—all the way from Buffalo and 
Great Lakes by way of Erie Canal. 
one end, their heads poking through 
view the life about them, are the horses 
that towed the barge through the | 
eanal. They have now only to eat and 
doze till they are back in Troy. At the 
other end are the quarters of the fam 
with two feet or so of the cabin-hous: 
showing above the deck; that two fi 
giving the women a chance to indulge 1 
housewifely tastes; you see the bit of 
muslin or lace by way of a curtain, or the 
plant or two in the way of decoration. 

The brick-sloops and canallers are al! 
very well, but larger and more modern 
ships are in prospect. While it is yet a 
long stretch of river to the bay, with the 
heights of Weehawken on the Jersey 
shore yet to come abreast, you begin to 
make out pier after pier of the ocean- 
going craft, of such length and beam that 
each seems to need an entire slip, with 
barely room to squeeze in the coal-barges 
between her side and the next dock. 
These are the great Atlantic liners you 
have read about; and handy to them ar 
the names of the managing companies 
lined out in huge letters on the ends of 
numbered piers. New York is a crowded 
harbor, and to find room in which to dis- 
charge, some companies have been forced 
over to the New Jersey side of the river; 
and on that side in the slips are also tied 
up the—well, you feel like calling them 
creatures, because their existence is so 
bound up with human interest. Not one 
of them but what some friend or relative 
has crossed on, and you have heard their 
various merits discussed; or maybe you 
yourself have crossed on one of them, 
and you-remember how she churned and 
throbbed and cleft the seas for you— 
swiftly, intelligently almost, with a mind 
to your safety or your hurry. With a 
glass you can easily read the names either 
side as in midstream you drift by. 

All the record-breakers seem to be in 
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THE MAN-OF-WAR ANCHORAGE OFF FORTY-SECOND STREET, NORTH RIVER 


View from stairway of the Palisades, New Jersey shore 
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port. 
record run from Queenstown, there the 
holder of the record from Cherbourg; and 
that other has never been beaten 
from Southampton, nor this one from 
Plymouth, and so on. And there is the 
that was ever 
though she will not be 
cause they are building 


one 


largest ship launched; 
so for long, be- 
them larger and 
faster, and will continue to build them 
larger and faster for some time to come, 
and the new ones will run to New York 
And is something of the 
spirit of the country expressed through 


also. therein 


the business of the port—America earns 


the most, demands the most, gets the 
most (in her commercial life at least), 
and whoever is to lead her must lead 


the world, 

Then there are the port liners, the 
ferry-boats, built only to shoot across the 
river and back again. They seem ever to 
be clear of the docks, out in the stream 
always, and always crowded. There is a 
big one with a great railroad’s name on 
her side. She is a double-decker, with 
propellers at each end, and must be carry- 
ing three or four thousand passengers. 

As numerous as the ferry-boats, but 
lacking the feverish human interest, are 


the freight lighters of the railroads. 
They are all over the place, some- 


times singly, with a towboat fast along- 
side or bridled to a line ahead, some- 
times in pairs, with the towboat sand- 
wiched in between. Of all sizes and 
capacities are they; here one with three 
rows of eight freight-cars, and again one 
with two rows, and a platform in between, 
exactly as if it were a section of a freight- 
shed station picked up bodily, tracks and 
all, at Jersey City, and deposited on this 
immense wooden float, to be carried 
across the river and by and by set down 
again bodily in Brooklyn or elsewhere on 
the other of the harbor. 
lighters are topped with a large shed, evi- 
dently intended for the protection of the 
earga from rain or the splash of river 
water. Such have need of a 
watchman; and so, built on one end is a 
little eabin, wherein, as on the canallers, 
you get a glimpse of family life. Rarely 
is the man in sight. He is busy tending 
to his freight doubtless; but the wife, 
with maybe a woman friend, is there, the 
pair of them gossiping in the shade of the 


side Some 


seem to 





There is the steamer that made the 
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after-end of the house, rocking comf: 
bly, a line of clothes hanging out to « 
and an eye to a couple of children, 
for safety sometimes, but more often 
lowed to crawl unchecked 
limited bit of deck. 
the children that get to 
how they regard life ashore. 


around 

It is while obsery 
you wonder 
Would 
five-room Harlem flat to them seem s; 
cious? Also you wonder, do they e 
fall overboard ? 


On the east side of Manhattan the w 
ters of the Harlem River 
Island Sound meet at Hell Gate, a 
thence on it is the East River that is j 
charge. Hell Gate, clear of rocks, is 1 
dreaded spot, but the water 
there still sluice and gurgle, furnishing 
mild excitement to the passengers on thx 
huge inland paddle-wheel steamers that 


and Lo 


longer a 


come from the Sound way. Passing 
Blackwells Island, some prisoners are at 
work about the grounds, and, imagina 


tion no less than sympathy stirred, you 
wonder how many more are inside th 
barred windows of the stone buildings; 
and the island the 
landing with more to unload, you wonder 
what they all did to bring them there. 

Farther the marvellous new 
East River bridge, all white and hand 
some, and much steel girdering in its 
construction. The Navy Yard is there, 
vested not at all in the panoply of war- 
not a jackie nor marine, not even an 
overseeing officer in sight. There is, 
however, a cruiser or two up in the slip, 
and a long white-painted supply-ship to 
the dock. Looking farther, you see a 
great red-leaded hull, and listening, you 
can make out the tattoo of hammer and 
chisel against the steel plates. When 
completed, that will be the most power- 
ful battle-ship in the world—turrets, bar 
bettes, fighting - tops, and all kinds of 
guns—and she will fly the flag of ‘the 
greatest republic to the fore. 

And now looms Brooklyn Bridge, the 
like of which we shall never see again. 
Not that she is to remain the greatest, 
measured materially—no. Already her 
dimensions have been exceeded — the 
bridge up the river has also sixteen hun- 
dred feet in the main span. It 


seeing steamer at 


down is 


is not 
that her construction advanced percepti- 
bly the rating of American engineers, 
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nor that she was the first of her immense 
kind, Not that exactly. The public do 
not cherish these records of cables, 
trusses, piers, and caissous. Such they 
can get out of a technical handbook any 
time they care, It is rather that life 
comes and goes in such great tides by 
way of Brooklyn Bridge, throbbing life 


the rush of men and women. Every 
morning and every night the whirl is 
there. Away up in the air, above the 


masts of tall ships, you see the evidence 
of it—trains whizzing, trolleys clanging, 
and hurrying foot-passengers, whose legs 
and bodies vou see, twinkling vitascope- 
like behind the sereens of crossed cables. 
There are multitudes of people who are 
yet looking forward to a trip over the 
Brooklyn Bridge. An experience that! 
Suppose something happened up there on 
this thing that depends on the holding 
power of wires that are not even 
stretched taut—that sag in the middle—! 

As Hudson River shelters most of the 
North Atlantic liners while in port, so 
does East River harbor those that go to 
make up the truly foreign fleets. Here 
they are, pier after pier of them—the 
steamers that go to the far countries. 
Mind the roll_—Brazil, Argentine, Chile, 
Peru, West Coast of Africa, Australia, 
India, China, Japan! And hark again 
to the eall of the ports,—Rio Janeiro, 
Buenos Ayres, Valparaiso, St. Paul de 
Loanda, Cape Town, Tamatave, Sydney, 
Singapore, Hongkeng, Yokohama! And 
ihe strange stuff of their cargoes! Rub- 
ber from the Amazon swamps—see the 
naked Indians tapping the trees, and the 
slimy reptiles in the shadowy ooze; horn 
and tallow from the pampas—mark the 
centaurlike vaquero and his whirling 
riata; gold-dust, ivory, palm-oil from the 
West Coast. Dreams for you there! 
Palm-oil and gold-dust and ivory; ele- 
phants and sacrificial fires and trains of 
captive slaves; hemp, tea, silks, and 
smuggled opium—and do not believe that 
opium is not smuggled into New York 
Harbor to this day. You think of all that 
and your imagination flames, and the 
essence of every line of every printed 
page you ever absorbed mounts subtly to 
your glowing brain—the rainy days in 
the attic, and the nights and the shaded 
light of the forbidden lamp—and fancy 
takes charge of you, and you see brown 











and black and yellow’ peoples, J 
Chinks, Pee-Wee Islanders, and—« 
on the port bow!” roars the look 
“Looks like a pirate junk, sir,” 
another, and another, “a whole fleet. 
pirates all—their flag is showing 1 
sir.” And “Cut loose your stark 
battery,” you say to that, low and « 
Oh, the junks, and the proas, and 
sandalwood traders! But the ordina 
looking craft that stirred you so are ly 
at their undistinguished docks, with 
stevedores and the husky longshoren 
and the chew-chew donkey-engines w: 
ing overtime. And the crews who 
by and by sail back to the strange cou 


tries and through the strange seas—th: 
are they, looking very much as if th 
wished somebody would come along 
break the monotony. 

In other days, on the New York sid 
East River, were docked the famous eli; 
pers that drew all eyes whenever thx 
came to anchor in foreign ports. 1 
walk along South Street then was 
pass under a roof of overhanging jil 
booms that stretched clear across th 
street and into the upper windows of 
the ship-chandlers’ shops. On this day 
there were three square-riggers south of 
the bridge, and one of them a brigantine, 
which is only half square-rigged. Of th 
two fuil-rigged ships in the river this fin: 
August day, both were disappointing in 
that they were built of steel. Beyond 
that, one was a disgrace—slack rigging, 
sides rusty, disordered deck, sails slovenly 
stowed. No display here of old-time 
pride of ownership, no evidence of any 
high-handed skipper on her quarter to 
swear blue oaths and set things right. 
But the other had something of the look 
of the old clipper. Four masts, to be 
sure, and (again a pity) her hull of 
steel; but long and sharp was she, and 
her tall spars rose so nobly above the 
smoke-stacks! And there was a whip- 
like pennant snapping from her main- 
truck, while on her stern was a name to 
rejoice one’s soul— Star of Bengal. 
Her length and leanness suggested the 
days when our clipper-ships used to make 
the lime-juicers seem canal-boats; the 
days when the captains were not only 
shipmasters at sea but merchant princes 
ashore, who could not only take a ship 
through a typhoon, but walk up to the 
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exchange after she was docked and 
trade with the best of them. Great men 
of their kind were they, who knew how to 
order, and flog if need be, and carry sail 

“No bloody foreigner could show them 

he way ’—men who made fortunes in a 
single voyage, and ofttimes spent it be- 
fore they put out again. Those were the 
days—the very names tell the story— 
. Dreadnaught, Sovereign of the Seas, 
(real Republic, Southern Cross, Red 
Jacket, Star of the East, Great Mogul, 
Emperor, The President, Constitution. 

But such things were. It is steam 
now. You cannot get away from it— 
ferry-boats, barges, launches, towboats. 
Always towboats. The East River, above 
every other strip of water in the world, 
seems to belong to towboats, the finest 
and the most disreputable commingled. 
Great powerful iron fellows that can 
take a crippled 12,000-ton liner and walk 
her along as if she were a lady out -for 
exercise, and decrepit little fellows that 
you would rather not be aboard if they 
were to bump the dock at even half-speed. 
But able and well-kept, or battered and 
neglected, as their craft may be, their 
masters are the most expert of steam- 
boatmen. No uniform, no hatband, no 
anything to denote commandership, unless 
it be their manner, and that quite often 
tinged with disorder, as of a man that. has 
just turned out of the locker-bunk, which 
you may see behind the pilot-house glass 
—a manner betokening a_palpitating 
readiness to argue to a decision the most 
obscure point bearing on the right of 
riverway. From the pilot- house they 
lean out, one hand to the wheel and the 
other ready to bell or whistle, eye always 
up or down or across stream. 

In East River it is always congestion 
and everybody in a hurry. Down-stream 
will be a tug, two or three tugs, half a 
dozen tugs, all hurrying alongshore, with 
lighters or barges or a vessel—whatever 
it is—in tow. Three or four others are 
bearing down from up-stream with 
barges, and always in a hurry are they. 
Ferry-boats are ploughing across stream, 
each striving to get into her slip— 
she has a schedule to make and intends 
to make it—and there are a couple of big 
brutes of ocean tugs, one with a two- 
million-gallon oil-tanker, and the other 
with a three-thousand-ton barge of coal 


in tow, and they don’t give a blue lig! 
for anybody. The man at the wheel mu 
not only have eyes ahead and to eitl. 
side, but behind—on all sides and up 

the air sometimes. It is a never-endi) 
series of escapes from collision. 


To present to the mind an eas 
conjured picture, one might make t! 
comparison of the upturned right han 
with the long straight forefinger for t] 
lower stretch of the Hudson, with t! 
thumb, joint turned out, standing for th: 
bent East River, and the palm of th 
hand representing upper New York Bay 
The three together make up the harbor o! 
New York. 

North (or Hudson) and East Rivers 
converge at the Battery (or southern end 
of Manhattan Island), whence, across th« 
palm of the harbor and through the Nar 
rows, the way to the ocean lies. Who 
ever has to come from East River into 
North River, or vice-versa, or whoever 
from the Jersey shore has occasion to run 
over to the Long Island shore, or also the 
other way about, skirts the Battery as 
closely as he can. So at the Battery the 
confusion of. harbor traffic seems to be 
most pronounced, Everybody is looking 
for the shortest road, nobody wants to 
give way. The tugboats are ever here, 
the barges and lighters are numerous; 
the ferry-boats are even in greater hurry. 
Tt is never-slacking, a crossing and re- 
crossing, backing and plunging, whistles 
rapid and discordant. 

The cross-tide adds to the difficulties, 
and the gentlemen in the pilot-houses 
are not always in placid moods. Wild- 
eyed men glare out from pilot-houses 
aloft, like eagles from their eyries, and 
pass the time of day. Says one: “ Where 
d’ y’ think you’re going? Back, will 
you ” 

And the other: “Back? Me back? 
Me?” 

“You? Yes, you, you slop-eyed, slack- 
mouthed, spine-twisted fresh-water goob 
—you square-headed, fatherless ”—and so 
on, detailing irremediable flaws in the 
genealogy,—after which both back down 
and avert the impending collision, That 
is off the Battery. 

From the Battery the larger business 
of the port is carried on in less confined 
areas. The great liners that you no- 
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ticed at the docks of the rivers may now 
be seen proceeding to sea. You gave 
them a glance as they lay to their piers, 
but a steamer to her pier does not begin 
to show her size. Out here in the broad 
harbor vou are made to realize that a 
great steamer, with crowded decks and 
bound to foreign parts, is a majestic 
thing to the eve. The sense of power she 
radiates! Observe the length of her, the 
height from water to bridge, and then 
think of the thirty feet or so under water 
that you do not see. Over her rail are 
leaning people who have never left home 
hefore, who have bidden hysterical adieus 
to weeping friends on the pier behind— 
people who still regard a trip across the 


Atlantic in summer as a voyage of peril, 


to whom the sea is ever a fearful mys- 
terious thing, always to be dreaded, 
from its depths no telling what dangers 
ready to spring—great seas, horrid mon- 
sters. And coming in is one with her 
decks even more crowded, and forward 
deck more than all—people with hand- 
kerchiefs out ready to wave on the 
slightest provocation, to whom the most 
beautiful sight in all their travels is 
New York Harbor coming home again. 
On a deck below them, their heads barely 
visible above the high rail, are the immi- 
grant people, gazing with curious, won- 
dering eyes, trying to see more than hu- 
man eves can see at one glance. Think 
what it means to them. They know not, 
many of them, where their first dollar is 
to come from. Yet here is where they 
are to begin their new life, and their de- 
seendants after them to be eradled. 

The touch of the greater sea-life i 
here—all kinds of it. The littie coasters 
and the big coasters—three, four, and 
tive-masters, that have come here from no 
farther than Perth Amboy or New Lon- 
don, or Savannah, or St. Johns, New- 
foundland, or Bangor, Maine; and there 
is the fleet of deep-sea ships awaiting 
orders, bark-rigged mostly—again only 
a single full-rigged ship to remind us 
that once the proudest clippers of all the 
wide seas were ours. 

And the great barges of coal from 
Newport News, a string of two or three 
in tow of a powerful iron tug of the kind 
that could walk along a liner “ like she was 
a lady”; and the great oil-tank steamers 


from the new fields of Texas, burni 
their own cargo for fuel, and loaded de« 
as the coal-barges. Seeing them mn 
you can fancy them ploughing by Ca, 
Hatteras in a gale—low-squatting, dec] 
awash, only the bridge and its heln 
man standing clear of the seas. The hu 
dred miscellaneous craft of the harb 
are there,—the clanking dredges, raisil 
mud ceaselessly, and their scows moor 
alongside ; the odoriferous garbage-scow 
under tow to Sandy Hook; the thre 
deck excursion-steamers with thei 
thousands of men, women, and childr 
stowed above and below, handkerchi 
waving and holiday bound, paddles flay 
ing the stream and bands rending th 
atmosphere. 

This and much more, and the whol 
but patehes of an amazing commerce. 


But there is no beauty to all this? 
Pretty much as you look at it is that 
Take it now, when the first approaches 
of night are but faintly shadowed and 
you are sailing away from it across th 
broad harbor—say just about the time it 
is a golden glow from over the Jerse 
shore. Ere you pass the Narrows, look 
back and watch—watch the points of 
light that are beginning to flicker, t 
come like stray sparks into tall buildings 
that project through a hundred steam and 
smoke trailings—chalk-white, blue-white, 
coal-black driftings—and wateh on till 
the golden glow is purple, and the purpl 
has become a_ blue-black, and a_ star 
pointed sky is doming it over all; and 
the single lights of the tall buildings 
give way to sudden _ illuminations, to 
groups and columns and whole rows of 
lights—white, yellow, blue, and the touch 
of violet that is sometimes born of elec- 
tricity—shifting red and green lights, too, 
harbor craft in action—and all not mere- 
ly lights that illumine, but lights that 
flash and sparkle and grow intense,—and 
you sail out the broad harbor till you 
can see no more, till even the gorgeous 
sky-line has disappeared, till there only 
remain the unpillared floor, the untrussed 
dome, and the light of the infinite stars. 
There are those who say it lacks pic- 
turesqueness, but to some who have 
seen many there is nothing elsewhere 
to equal it. 
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HE reader who likes his science 
dogmatic must not read this article, 
for it will contain hardly more than 

dogmatic statement—that made by 

wton when his towering mathematical 
nius had deseried, hidden in Kepler’s 
s of planetary motion, the law of 
iversal gravitation. We are here at 
of the root-problems of scientific in- 
iiry. Much as we know, we are yet 
thout the master-word. The present 
ntury will have established an inex- 
ugnable claim to imperishable remem- 
ance if—as well may happen—it should 
eveal the hitherto undiscovered cause 
f gravitation. 
Let us first try to gain some concep- 
on of the value of this omnipresent 
foree. I desire to bring forward two 
nsiderations, the first of which has not 
» far, I believe, been clearly formulated. 
We have often heard of the many conse- 
quences of gravitation, and of the re- 
markable happenings that would follow 
ts sudden abolition. But I have no- 
vhere seen it stated that the human race 
owes its very existence to gravitation. 
Yet this may be easily shown. Every one 
knows that the earth owes practically all 
its energy to the sun. The tides we owe 
in the main to the moon—in virtue of 
gravitation, be it noted. For the rest 
we are indebted to the light and heat of 
the sun. without which life could never 
have been evolved upon the earth, and 
with the decline of which it threatens 
to cease. Thus the famous Haeckel of 
Jena declares that the worship of the life- 
giving sun seems to him the most rational 
he has met. But a great fellow country- 
man of Haeckel, the physician Helm- 
holtz, has proved that the sun obtains 
its energy from its own shrinkage. If 
there be other sources, their power is 
small. Now the shrinkage of the sun is 
entirely due to the action of gravitation 
between the innumerable atoms of which 
it is composed. Humanity, therefore, 
Vou. CXI.—No. 662.—30 
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owes its existence to gravitation, without 
which neither should I be here to discuss 
it, the reader to follow me, nor would 
the plant from which this paper is made 
ever have come into being. 
Gravitation—or rather its Immanent 
Cause—having given us life, and ever 
binding us to the preserving sun, from 
which our planet would otherwise hur] it- 
self in suicide, it actually proceeds to sup- 
ply the human mind with the best proof of 
what is perhaps its most lofty conception. 
That conception is that this vast and 
multiform world, magazines and comets, 
flowers and stars, men and meteors, is a 
Universe, One, a Cosmos, not a Chaos. 
We see apparent chance or caprice every- 
where. It is a delusion. There is neither 
chance, caprice, nor contradiction in the 
cosmos; for it is an organic whole, of 
which no one fact is inconsistent with 
any other. Until Newton, who taught 
us, as Spencer says, “ how the universe is 
balanced,” it was only the poet or seer 
that had divined this truth. But none 
of them has put it better than a poet 
now alive. In his “ Mistress of Vision ” 
Mr. Francis Thompson has these lines: 


All things by immortal power, 
Near or far, 
Hiddenly 
To each other linkéd are, 
That thou canst not stir a flower 
Without troubling of a star. 


It is literally true. Newton showed us 
that “every atom in the wniverse at- 
tracts every other atom in the universe 
with a force that varies directly as their 
mass, and inversely as the square of the 
distance.” You cannot stir a flower 

you cannot even move the atoms in your 
brain in intending to stir a flower—with- 
out thereby altering the position of every 
atom in the cosmos. Every breath you 
draw affects the path of Sirius and the 
Pleiades. I ask you to contemplate the 
dry mathematical statement of this stu- 
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pendous law, and say whether it does 
not answer to the definition given by 
Kepler, whose work it was that enabled 
Newton to discover it. Kepler had been 
a long time on the roof of his house with 
a telescope watching the stars. When 
he came down, his wife asked him what 
he had been doing; the answer was sub- 
lime: “I have been thinking the thoughts 
of God.” And so we can understand the 
meaning of Emerson, who knew that the 
real is One, and who sought an identity 
between even purity of soul and this 
mathematical law—this thought of God. 

But we must seek lower ground. I 
have not been able to refrain from at- 
tempting to show the magnificence of the 
theme, but we must now try to discover 
how gravitation acts. When the sun pulls 
the earth—and the earth the sun—how 
do they do it? There is no rope between 
them. This very obvious consideration 
plunges us at once into the lifeless 
abysses of metaphysics. Generations of 
philosophers have argued as to whether 
or not two things can act on one another 
without a medium, and there are yet a 
few belated survivors of the party which 
asserts that they can. The old phrase 
is actio in distans, meaning not, as usual- 
ly rendered, action at a distance, but 
action without anything in_ between. 
You see where we are. Unless I take 
care I shall be arguing about telepathy 
or thought-transference in a minute. 
This question of action without an in- 
tervening medium to convey the action 
has very wide bearings, you will see. At 
any rate, we may adopt the old test, and 
ask whether such action is conceivable. 
Can you honestly conceive of the actio 
in distans? The modern verdict is that 
it is not really thinkable, and that all the 
medieval metaphysicians who thought 
it was were beguiled by what Herbert 
Spencer calls a pseudo-idea—an_ idea 
which is really not an idea, since the 
mind is really deceived when it thinks 
that it can entertain it. 

And so we imagine a thing in between, 
and call it the ether. When scientists 
are squabbling in the newspapers, as re- 
cently happened in the London Times, 
you may always predict that the biologists 
will tell the physicists that their “ ether ” 
is a mere “hypothesis.” And certainly, 
though no sane person doubts the exist- 





ence of the ether, we are sorely troul 
when we are asked to describe it, fo: 
are almost forced to give it proper 
incompatible with one another. This 
will see when I enumerate all the { 
tions which this utterly myste: 
entity discharges. It conveys the 
of gravitation. It has the power of 
brating from side to side, and thes 
brations, according as they are fast 
slow, have the most varied results w 
us. They all travel along at the s 
speed, which is that of light—186,\\\ 
miles a second,—but the waves n 
oscillate from side to side as they 
either two or three times a minute 
less), or even a million times a minut 
(or more). When the waves are v 
slow we call them electric waves. Whe 
they are a little faster we call the 
Hertzian waves, and telegraph across 
oceans with them. When a little faster 
we call them Blondlot rays—a new dis 
covery which almost needs an article t 
itself. A little faster, they are called 
heat rays, or radiant heat. A little fast: 
they are called red light, then yellow, a 
so on to violet. Then they become i: 
visible again, as they were before, and \ 
eall them ultra-violet light. Then, a | 
tle faster, we call them Becquerel ra) 
and the fastest we know yet we al! 
Roentgen rays. I have missed out mo! 
than I have named, and there are man 
gaps yet to fill, but you will agree wit 
me that the entity whose vibrations 
cause electricity, heat, light, and Roent 
gen rays, besides conveying the force o! 
gravitation, must be a very remarkabl: 
substance. And more than that, it is 
supposed that all ponderable matter i 
really made out of the ether. By ponder 
able matter we mean matter which is 
subject to gravitation and therefore has 
weight. The ether itself, which conveys 
the gravitation, is conceived of as being 
itself without weight. 

It comes to this, then, that in the ether 
modern science recognizes the most pro 
found of all its problems, except that of 
consciousness. By gravitation it makes 
the universe one, by its movements it 
makes the universe alive, and it is the stuff 
of which the material universe is made. 
Let us consider this last point, for this 
is surely the crux of the question. If 
we knew the relation of ordinary matter 
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the ether. we might understand the 
ise of gravitation. We might see, so 
speak, the “ rope” that binds the mat- 
of the earth to the matter of the sun. 
[he brilliant theory that matter con- 
ts of ethereal vortex rings is, in 
tline, simplicity itself—especially to 
okers. It was by studying the proper- 
s of such rings as issue from a prac- 
sed smoker’s mouth that Lord Kelvin, 
at grand master of contemporary sci- 
ce, evolved his famous theory. Roughly 
eaking, the most noteworthy properties 
a smoke ring, as compared with the 

through which it passes, are these: 
has something of the property of in- 
structibility which we believe to be 
iracteristic of an electron. (A year ago 
would have said an “atom,” but now 
at we know atoms to be made of elec- 
ns we must refer to the smaller body, 
hich has taken the place of the atom 
the unit of ponderable matter.) A 
oke ring has the property of “ dodg- 
¢” a knife brought near to cut it. If 

smoke ring be blown against another, 
ey do not collide or fuse or destroy 
e another, but evade one another just 
hen you expect one or other of these 
follow. Then, 
ere is a most singular type of internal 
ovement occurring in a vortex ring— 
movement of rotation of all its parts, 
nd yet a preservation of the unity of 
the ring. Possibly this internal move- 
ent may have some parallel in that in- 
movement of matter which con- 
titutes heat. Heat we believe to be a 
mode of motion. The radiant heat from 
the sun we have seen to be a mode of 
motion in the When this falls 
upon a body exposed to the sun’s rays, 
and that body becomes hotter, must it 
not be that the motion of the ether has 
been transformed into internal 


msequences to again, 


tf rnal 


ether. 


an mo- 


tion (perhaps rotary, perhaps vibratory) 
in the atoms of the body which thus 
becomes hotter ? 


But we must leave this vortex-ring 
theory of the nature of matter, and see 
if we can form any notion of this ether, 
which no one has ever seen or felt, or ever 
will see or feel, but of the existence of 
which we are nevertheless certain, and 
which we credit with the 
and all-important functions. 

It is only when we see the varying con- 


most. diverse 


AND 


THE ETHER. 
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clusions different thinkers 
that we appreciate the point of the gibe 
that the ether is but an “ intellectual fig- 
ment” or, as the late Lord Salisbury 
called it, “a half -discovered entity.” 
Now, of course, we know exactly how the 
human mind works. The unknown 
unknowable — it always conceives’ in 
terms of the known. Seeking 

First Cause, primitive minds imagine a 
very powerful and magnified man: 
theology is not yet free of 
thropomorphiec tendency. 
the ether. 
imagine in 


reached by 


-—or 
for a 


and 
this an- 
Similarly with 
The human mind ean only 
of what it already 
the ether is thought of 
by nearly everybody as a very light and 
highly rarefied gas: something 
like air, but thinner, so to speak. The 
latest and most distinguished upholder of 
this view is the great Russian chemist, 
Professor Mendeleéf of St. Petersburg. 
ITis paper on the subject has only just 
been translated from the Russian, but I 
fear that his views, though coming from 
such a distinguished source, are of little 
worth. It is enough to say that a gas, 
such as he conceives the ether to be, could 
not transmit the vibrations of light. An 


terms 
knows, and so 


sort of 


opaque ether is really of no use to us. 
Then there is the famous theory long 
upheld by Lord Kelvin, and _ brought 
freshly to remembrance by the recent re- 
printing of the remarkable lectures which 
he delivered before the Johns Hopkins 
University of Baltimore in 1884. Lord 
Kelvin, then Sir William Thomson, up- 
held the view that the ether is really a 
continuous, elastic solid. A solid, having 
rigidity and elasticity, could transmit the 
waves of light, heat, electricity, etc., and 
so far the theory is all right. But it is 
not obvious how stars and planets can 
move through a solid without resistance; 
nor are we much helped by the view that 
they do not push it aside, as a ship cleaves 
the waters, but flow through it—or it 
through them. Then whilst the 
continuous solid theory was fine in sug- 
gesting that there is no such thing as 
empty space, that there is not a hole in 
the universe, so to speak, and whilst the 
continuousness of the ether seems necessi- 


again, 


tated by gravitation (for how could gravi- 
tation act crack or an empty 
space?), yet Herbert Spencer’s mind, in- 
quiring into the ideas lying under the 


across a 
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words, pointed out that you could not 
have waves in a continuous medium. If 
the ether is moving from side to side, 
sending a ray of light to the earth, then 
there is breach of continuity between the 
parts that are moving and those that are 
at rest; if the thing is continuous, it 
must all move together from one pole 
of the universe—if there be such—to 
the other; if not, you have one part 
moving past another, and there is no 
longer continuity. 

Plainly we are befogged. In order to 
satisfy one requirement our ether must 
be continuous; in order to satisfy another 
it must be discontinuous; similarly it 
must be solid and yet anything but solid. 
It has been conceived as vastly heavier 
and more rigid than steel—which is a 
difficult mental feat, but satisfies some of 
the conditions,—and as infinitely more 
“ethereal ” than hydrogen. 

Now it seems to me that when the 
secret is at last discovered it will be 
almost incredibly simple, despite all the 
difficulties and apparent contradictions I 
have described. And my reason for this 
is very obvious. What could be simpler 
than the mathemstical law of gravita- 
tion? Remember it is not merely that 
every atom in the universe attracts every 
other, but that the force with which they 
do so bears the simplest possible relation 
to their mass and the distance between 


Twilight 





them. Add to the mass and the force 
is added to in proportion; double the . 
tance and the force is reduced to a fou 
of what it was before. This holds whet 
you deal with two marbles on the t: 
before you, or with Sirius and the d 
companion of his which the law of gra 
tation has discovered for us, or with 
of the marbles and Sirius. Alter 
conditions as you please, as to distar 
mass, disparity between the two bodi 
The law holds to a hair. Plainly the: 
fore the medium which displays su 
constant and invariable results must 
self be constant, simple, and invariable. 
In the law of gravitation we hay 
the means of predicting events years be- 
fore they occur, of discovering new stars 
which no human eye has ever seen 
ever will see. We have, indeed, that 
which ean foretell and weigh the unse: 
able, which is applicable to all times an 
circumstances, such universal applicab 
ity being the hall-mark of a univers: 
truth and of that alone. But if we kné 
the cause of gravitation—as we doubtless 
one day will; if we could carve new atoms 
out of the ether, as we some day may; 
if we could do any other thing you car 
to conceive—do you for a moment imag 
ine that there would not still be ques 
tions the remembrance of which would 
teach us that our power and knowledg: 
are but impotent nescience? 


BY LINDSAY BASHFORD 


HE glow of sunset on a sweep of shore; 
7 A madrigal of birds in silent trees; 
Through groves of silence wanders a child-breeze 
As evening gathers. Legendary lore 
Of ages, in this dark enchanted hour, 
Assumes reality; from legends facts, 
From dreams of deities strong human acts, 


Like meteors falling in swift radiant shower. 


Thus dreams upon the stimulus of dark 


Become resolves, then deeds, then memories. 
Each stage of human life embodied lies 


In this enchanted twilight. 


I embark 


On boundless seas of meditation free 


As twilight dreams replace reality. 








The Conquest of Canaan 
A NOVEL 


BY 
CHAPTER IV 


THE DISASTER 


RIEL had worked all the afternoon 
over her mother’s wedding-gown, 
and two hours were required by her 

ilet for the dance. She curled her hair 
frizzily, burning it here and there, with 

slate-pencil heated over a lamp-chim- 
ey, and she placed above one ear three 
r four large artificial roses, taken from 
n old hat of her mother’s, which she 
had found in a trunk in the storeroom. 
Possessing slippers, she carefully 
blacked and polished her shoes, which 
had been clumsily resoled, and fastened 
the each small rosettes 
of red ribbon; after which she practised 
swinging the train of her skirt until she 
was proud of her manipulation of it. 
She had no powder, but found in her 
grandfather’s room a lump of magnesia, 
that he was in the habit of taking for 
heartburn, and passed it over and over her 
brown face and hands. Then a lingering 
gaze into her small mirror gave her joy at 
last: she yearned so hard to see herself 
charming that she did herself so. 
Admiration came and she told herself that 
she was more attractive to look at than 
she had ever been in her life, and that, 
perhaps, at last she might begin to be 
sought for like other girls. The little 
glass showed a sort of prettiness in her 
thin, unmatured young face; tripping 
dance-tunes ran through her head, her 
feet keeping the time,—ah, she did so 
hope to dance often that night! Perhaps 
—perhaps she might be asked for every 
number. And so, wrapping an old water- 
proof cloak about her, she took her grand- 
father’s arm and sallied forth, high hopes 
in her beating heart. 

Tt was in the dressing-room that the 
change began to come. Alone, at home in 
her own ugly little room, she had thought 


no 


into strings of 


see 


BOOTH TARKINGTON 


herself almost beautiful, but here in the 
brightly lighted chamber crowded with 
the other girls it was different. There 
was a big cheval-glass at one end of the 
room, and she faced it, when her turn 
came—for the mirror was popular—with 
a sinking spirit. There was the contrast, 
like a picture painted and framed. The 
other girls all wore their hair after the 
fashion introduced to Canaan by Mamie 
Pike the week 
from a 


before, on her return 
visit to. Chicago. None of 
them had “crimped” and none had be- 
decked their tresses with artificial flow- 
ers. Her the wedding- 
dress had not been successful; the skirt 
was too short in front and higher on 
one side than on the other, showing too 
plainly the heavy-soled shoes, which had 
lost most of their polish in the walk 
through the The ribbon rosettes 
were fully revealed, and as she glanced 
at their reflection she heard the words, 
“ Look at that train and those rosettes!” 
whispered behind her, and saw in the 
mirror two pretty young women turn 
away with their handkerchiefs over their 
mouths and retreat hurriedly to an al- 


All the feet in the 


alterations of 


snow. 


cove. room except 


Ariel’s were in dainty kid or satin slip- 


pers of the color of the dresses from 
which they glimmered out, and only Ariel 
wore a train. 

Ske went away from the mirror and 
pretended to be busy with a 
thread in her sleeve. 

She was singularly an alien in the 
chattering room, although she had been 
born and lived all her life in the town. 
Perhaps her position among the young 
ladies may be best defined by the remark, 
generally current among them that 
evening, to the effect that it was “ very 
sweet of Mamie to invite her.” Ariel 
was not like the others; she was not of 
them, and never had been. Indeed, she 
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did not know them very well. Some of 
them nodded to her and gave her a word 
of greeting pleasantly; all of them whis- 
pered about her with wonder and sup- 
pressed amusement; but none talked to 
her. They were not unkindly, but they 
were young and eager and excited over 
their own interests,—which were then in 
the “ gentlemen’s dressing-room.” 

Each of the other girls had been es- 
corted by a youth of the place, and, one 
by one, joining these escorts in the 
hall outside the door, they descended the 
stairs, until only Ariel was left. She 
came down alone after the first dance 
had begun, and greeted her young host- 
ess’s mother timidly. Mrs. Pike—a small, 
frightened-looking woman with a promi- 
nent ruby necklace—answered her absent- 
ly, and hurried away almost immediately 
to see that the imported waiters did not 
steal anything. 

Ariel sat in one of the chairs against 
the wall and watched the dancers with 
a smile of eager and benevolent in- 
terest. In Canaan no parents, no guard- 
ians nor aunts, were haled forth o’ 
nights to duenna the junketings of 
youth; Mrs. Pike did not reappear, and 
Ariel sat conspicuously alone; there was 
nothing else for her to do. It was not an 
easy matter. 

When the first dance reached an end, 
Mamie Pike came to her for e moment 
with a cheery welcome, and was imme- 
diately surrounded. by a circle of young 
men and women, flushed with dancing, 
shouting as was their wont, laughing 
inexplicably over words and _ phrases 
and unintelligible monosyllables, as if 
they all belonged to a secret society and 
these cries were symbols of things ex- 
quisitely humorous, which only they un- 
derstood. Ariel laughed with them more 
heartily than any other, so that she 
might seem to be of them and as merry 
as they were, but almost immediately 
she found herseif outside of the circle, 
and presently they all whirled away 
into another dance, and she was left 
alone again. 

So she sat, no one coming near her, 
through several dances, trying to main- 
tain the smile of delighted interest upon 
her face, though she felt the muscles 
of her face beginning to ache with their 
fixedness, her eyes growing hot and 








glazed. All the other girls were provid: | 
with partners for every dance, with s 
eral young men left over, these lai 
lounging hilariously together in the do 
ways. Ariel was careful not to gla 
toward them, but she could not h 
hating them. Once or twice between | 
dances she saw Miss Pike speak appe-. 
ingly to one of the superfluous, glanci: 
at the same time, in her own directi: 
and Ariel could see, too, that the appe.! 
proved unsuccessful, until at last Mam 
approached her, leading Norbert Fli 
croft, partly by the hand, partly by wi! 
power. Norbert was an excessively fat 
boy, and at the present moment looke:| 
as patient as the blind. But he asked 
Ariel if she was “engaged for the nex 
dance,” and, Mamie having flitted away, 
stood disconsolately beside her, waiting 
for the music to begin. Ariel was grate- 
ful for him. 

“T think you must be very good 
natured, Mr. Fliteroft,” she said, with a 
air of raillery. 

“No, I’m not,” he replied, plaintively. 
“ Everybody thinks I am because I’m fat, 
and they expect me to do things they’ 
never dream of asking anybody else to 
do. I'd like to see ’em even ask ’Gen 
Bantry to go and do some of the things 
they get me to do! A person isn’t good- 
natured just beeause he’s fat,” he con- 
cluded, morbidly, “but he might as 
well be!” 

“Oh, I meant good-natured,” she re- 
turned, with a sprightly laugh, “ because 
you’re willing to waltz with me.” 

“Oh, well,” he returned, sighing, 
“ that’s all right.” 

The orchestra flourished into “La 
Paloma”; he put his arm sadly about 
her, and taking her right hand with his 
left, carried her arm out to a rigid right 
angle, beginning to pump and balance 
for time. They made three false starts 
and then got away. Ariel danced badly; 
she hopped and lost the step, but they 
persevered, bumping against other couples 
continually. Circling breathlessly into 
the next room, they passed close to a long 
mirror, in which Ariel saw herself, al- 
though in a flash, more bitterly con- 
trasted to the others than in the cheval- 
glass of the dressing-room. The clump 
of roses was flopping about her neck, her 


crimped hair looked frowzy, and there 
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SHE WAS AN ALIEN IN THE CHATTERING ROOM 
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s something terribly wrong about her 
ss. Suddenly she felt her train to be 
ninously grotesque, as a thing following 
in a nightmare. 
A moment later she caught her partner 
king a burlesque face of suffering over 
r shoulder, and, turning her head quick- 
saw for whose benefit he had con- 
ructed it. Eugene Bantry, flying ex- 
rtly by with Mamie, was bestowing 
pon Mr. Fliteroft a condescendingly 
mmiserative wink. The next instant 
he tripped in her train and fell to the 
joor at Eugene’s feet, carrying her part- 
er with her. 
[There was a shout of laughter. The 
ung hostess stopped Eugene, who would 
ave gone on, and he had no choice but to 
toop to Ariel’s assistance. 
‘It seems to be a habit of mine,” she 
d, laughing loudly. 
She did not appear to see the hand he 
ffered, but got to her feet without help 
id walked quickly away with Norbert, 
ho proceeded to live up to the character 
had given himself. 
had 
ag in,” she laughed. 
“Well, I should think not!” he re- 
turned, the frankest gloom. With 
the air of conducting her home he took 
her to the chair against the wall whence 
had brought her. 


sibility 


‘Perhaps we better not try it 


with 


There his respon- 
“Will 
you excuse me?” he asked, and there was 
no doubt that he felt that he had been 
given more than his share that evening, 
even though he was fat. 

“Yes, indeed.” Her laughter was con- 
tinuous. “I should think you would be 
glad to rid of me after that! Ha, 
ha, ha! Poor Mr. Fliteroft, you know 
you are!” 

It was the deadly truth, and the fat 
saying, “ Well, if you’ll just excuse 
me now,” hurried away with a step which 
grew lighter as the distance from her 
increased. Arrived at the haven of a 
far doorway, he mopped his brow and 


for her seemed to cease. 


get 


one, 


shook his head grimly in response to fre- 
quent rallyings. 


Ariel sat through more dances, inter- 
minable dances and intermissions, in 
that same chair, in which, it began to 
seem, she was to live out the rest of her 
life. Now and then, if she thought people 
were looking at her as they passed, she 
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broke into a laugh and nodded slightly, 
as if still amused over her mishap. 

After a long time she rose, and laugh- 
ing cheerfully to Mr. Flitcroft, who was 
standing in the doorway and _ replied 
with a wan smile, stepped out quickly 
into the hall, where she almost ran into 
her great-uncle, Jonas Tabor. 
going toward the big front doors with 
Judge Pike, having just come out of the 
latter’s “ study ” across the hall. 


He was 


Jonas was breathing heavily and ex- 
traordinarily pale; he looked old 
broken. He turned his back upon his 
great-niece sharply and went out of the 
door. Ariel turned from him quite as 
abruptly and reentered the room whence 
she had come. 


and 


She laughed again to her 
fat friend as she passed him, and, still 
laughing, went the fatal 
her caught sight of Eugene 
Bantry and Mamie coming in. through 
the window from the porch. Still laugh- 
ing, she went to the window and looked 
out; 


toward chair, 


when eye 


the porch seemed deserted and was 
faintly illuminated by a 
lanterns. 


few Japanese 
She sprang out, dropped upon 
the divan, and burying her face in her 
hands, cried heart-brokenly. A 
later she felt 
foot, and, her breath catching with alarm, 


moment 
something alive touch her 


A thin hand, issuing 
from a shabby sleeve, had stolen out be- 
two of the tubs 
pressing upon one of her shoes. 

“oer Joe. “Don’t make a 
warning was not needed; 
the hand and 
She dropped back with a low 
sound which would have been hysterical if 
it had been louder, while he raised himself 
on his arm until she could see his face dim- 
ly as he peered at her between the palms. 

“What were you going on about?” he 


started to rise. 


sne 


tween and 


green was 
said 


His 


recognized 


noise!” 
she had 


instantly. 


slee ve 


asked, angrily. 
“ Nothing,” “3 
You must go away, and quick. 


wasn’t. 
It’s too 
If the Judge found you—” 

“He won't!” 

“Ah, you’d risk anything to see Ma- 
mie Pike— fe 

“What were you crying about?” he 
interrupted. 

“ Nothing, I 
the 
eves, 


“7 


she answt red. 


dangerous. 


tell you!” she repeated, 
ceasing to gather in her 
“T wasn’t.” 

know 


tears not 


want to what it was,” he 
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insisted. “ Didn’t the fools ask you to 
dance? Ah! You needn’t tell me. 
That’s it. Ive been here for the last 
three dances and you weren’t in sight 
till you came to the window. Well, what 
do you care about that for?” 

“T don’t!” she answered. “I don’t!” 
Then suddenly, without being able to 
prevent it, she sobbed. 

“No,” he said, gently, “I see you 
don’t. And you let yourself be a fool 
because there are a lot of fools in there.” 

She gave way, all at once, to a gust 
of sorrow and bitterness; she bent far 
over and caught his hand and laid it 
against her wet cheek. “Oh, Joe,” she 
whispered, brokenly, “I think we have 
such hard lives, you and I! It doesn’t 
seem right-—while we’re so young! Why 
can’t we be like the others? Why can’t 
we have some of the fun?” 

He withdrew his hand, with the em- 
barrassment and shame he would have 
felt had she been a boy. “Get out!” he 
said, feebly. 

She did not seem to notice, but, still 
stooping, rested her elbows on her knees 
and her face in her hands. “I try so 
hard to have fun, to be like the rest,— 
and it’s always a mistake, always, al- 
ways, always!” She rocked herself, 
slightly, from side to side. “I am a fool, 
it’s the truth, or I wouldn’t have come 
to-night. I want to be attractive—I want 
to be in things. I want to laugh like 
they do—” 

“To laugh just to laugh, and not be- 
cause there’s something funny ?” 

“Yes, I do, I do! And to know how 
to dress and to wear my hair—there must 
be some place where you can learn those 
things. I’ve never had any one to show 
me! Ah! Grandfather said something 
like that this afternoon—poor man! 
We’re in the same case. If we only had 
some one to show us! It all seems so 
blind, here in Canaan, for him and me! 
T don’t say it’s not my own fault as much 
as being poor. I’ve been a hoyden; I 
don’t feel as if I’d learned how to be 
a girl yet, Joe. It’s only lately I’ve 
cared, but I’m seventeen, Joe, and—and 
to-day—to-day—I was sent home—and 
to-night—” She faltered, came to a 
stop, and her whole body was shaken 
with sobs. “T hate myself so for crying 


” 


—for everything! 








“Tl tell you something,” he whispe 
chuckling desperately. “’Gene made 
unpack his trunk, and I don’t beli 
he’s as great a man at college as 
is here. I opened one of his books, 
some one had written in it, ‘ Prigam 
Bantry, the Class Try-To-Be’! Hid 
never noticed, and you ought to ha 
heard him go on! You’d have just d 
Ariel—I almost bust wide open! It 
a mean trick in me, but I couldn’t h 
showing it to him.” 

Joe’s object was obtained. Ss 
stopped crying, and, wiping her ey) 
smiled faintly. Then she became gra 
“ You’re jealous of Eugene,” she said. 

He considered this for a mome 
“ Yes,” he answered, sadly, “I am. But 
I wouldn’t think about him differently | 
that account. And I wouldn’t talk abo 
him to any one but you.” 

“Not even to—” She left the qu 
tion unfinished. 

“No,” he said,quietly. “Of course not.” 

“No? Because it wouldn’t be any use ’” 

“T don’t know. I never have a chan: 
to talk to her, anyway.” 

“Of course you don’t!” Her voi 
had grown steady. “ You say I’m a fo: 
What are vou?” 

“You needn’t worry about me,” he | 
gan. “TI can take care—” 

“Sh!” she whispered, warningly. T) 
music had stopped, a loud continuous cla‘ 
ter of voic*s and laughter succeeding it 

“What need to be careful,” Joe a: 
sured her, “ with all that noise going on ’” 

“You must go away,” she said, an» 
iously. “Oh, please, Joe!” 

“Not yet; I want—” 

She coughed loudly. Eugene ani 
Mamie Pike had come to the window 
with the evident intention of occupying 
the veranda, but perceiving Ariel en 
gaged with threads in her sleeve, they 
turned away and disappeared. Other 
couples looked out from time to time, 
and finding the solitary figure in pos 
session, retreated abruptly to seek stair- 
ways and remote corners for the things 
they were impelled to say. 

And so Ariel held the porch for three 
dances and three intermissions, oceupying 
a great part of the time with entreaties 
that her obdurate and reckless companion 
should go. When, for the fourth time, 
the music sounded, her agitation had so 
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ased that she was visibly trembling. 
can’t stand it, Joe,” she said, bending 
him. “I don’t know what would 
ppen if they found you. You’ve got 
pe 

“No, I haven’t,” he chuckled. “ They 

en’t even distributed the supper yet!” 

“And you take all the chances,” she 

|, slowly, “just to see her pass that 
ndow a few times.” 

“What chances?” 

“Of what the Judge will do if any one 

you.” 

“ Nothing; because if any one saw me 

| leave.” 

“Please go.” 

‘Not till—” 

“Sh!” 

\ colored waiter, smiling graciously, 

out upon the porch bearing a tray 
salad, hot oysters, and coffee. Ariel 
ok her head. 

‘T don’t want any,” she murmured. 

The waiter turned away in pity and 

s reentering the window, when a pas- 

nate whisper fell upon his ear as well 

upon Ariel’s. 

‘Take it!” 

“ Ma’am 2” said the waiter. 

“T’ve changed my mind,” she replied, 
quickly. The waiter, his elation re- 
tored, gave of his viands with the super- 
luous bounty loved by his race when 
distributing the product of the wealthy. 

When he had gone, “Give me every- 
thing that’s hot,” said Joe. “ You can 
eep the salad.” 

“T couldn’t eat it or anything else,” 

answered, thrusting the plate between 
he palms. 

For a 


} 


time there was silence. From 
the came the continuous 
habble of voices and laughter, the clink 
of eutlery on china. The young people 
spent a long time over their supper. By 
and by the waiter returned to the ve- 
randa, deposited a plate of colored ices 
upon Ariel’s knees with a noble gesture, 
and departed. 

“No ice for me,” said Joe. 

“Won’t you please go now?” she en- 
treated. 

“Tt wouldn’t be good manners,” he 
responded. “They might think I only 
came for supper.” 

“Hand me back the dishes. The 
waiter might come for them any minute.” 

Vou. CXI.—No. 662.—31 


ithin house 
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“Not yet. I haven’t quite finished. 
I eat with contemplation, Ariel, because 
there’s more than the mere food and the 
warmth of it to There’s the 
pleasure of being entertained by the 
Martin Pike. Think what a real 
kindness I’m doing him, too. I increase 
his good deeds and his hospitality without 
his knowing it or being able to help it. 
Don’t you see how I boost his standing 
with the Recording Angel? If Lazarus 
had behaved the way I do, Dives needn’t 
have had those worries that came to him 
in the after-life.” 

“ Give the 
she whispered, 
the waiter came 
them? Quick!” 

“Take them, then. You'll see that 
jealousy hasn’t spoiled my appetite—” 

A bottle-shaped figure appeared in the 
window and she had no time to take the 
plate and cup which were being pushed 
through the palm-leaves. 
a syllable of and the dishes 
were hurriediy withdrawn as Norbert 
Fliteroft, wearing a solemn expression of 
injury, came out upon the veranda. 

Tie halted suddenly. “ What’s 
he asked, with suspicion. 

“ Nothing,” 
“ Where ?” 

“ Behind those palms.” 

“Probably your own shadow,” 
laughed; “or it might have 
draught moving the leaves.” 

He did not seem satisfied, but stared 
hard at the spot where the dishes had 
disappeared, meantime edging back cau- 
tiously nearer the window. 

“They want said, after a 
pause. “Some one’s come for you.” 

“Oh, is grandfather waiting?” She 
rose, at the same time letting her hand- 
kerchief fall. She stooped to pick it up, 
with her face away Norbert and 
toward the palms, whispering trem- 
ulously, but with urgency, 
“ Please go!” 

“Tt isn’t your grandfather that has 
come for you,” said the fat one, slowly. 
“Tt is old Eskew Arp. 
happened.” 

She looked at him: for a moment, be- 
ginning to tremble violently, her eyes 
growing wide with fright. 

“Ts my grandfather—is he sick ?” 
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waiting in the hall. He’ll tell you.” 

She was by him and through the win- 
dow instantly. Norbert did not fol- 
low her; he remained for several mo- 
ments looking earnestly at the palms; 
then he stepped through the window and 
beckoned to a youth who was lounging in 
the doorway across the room. 

“There’s somebody hiding behind 
those plants,” he whispered, when his 
friend reached him. “ Go and tell Judge 
Pike to send some of the niggers to watch 
outside the porch, so that he doesn’t get 
away. Then tell him to get his: revolver 
and come here.” 

Meantime Ariel had found Mr. Arp 
waiting in the hall, talking jin a low 
voice to Mrs. Pike. 

“ Your grandfather’s all right,” he told 
the frightened girl, quickly. “He sent 
me for you, that’s all. Just hurry and 
get your things.” 

She was with him again in a moment, 
and seizing the old man’s arm, hurried 
him down the steps and along the front 
walk almost at a run. 

“You’re not telling me the truth,” she 
said. “ You’re not telling me the truth!” 

“Nothing has happened to Roger,” 
panted Mr. Arp. “ Nothing he’ll mind, 
1 mean. Here! We’re going this way, 
not that.” They had come to the gate, 
and as she turned to the right he pulled 
her round sharply to the left. “ We’re 
not going to your house.” 

“Where are we going?” 

“We're going to your uncle Jonas’s.” 

“Why?” she cried, in supreme aston- 
ishment. “What do you want to take 
me there for? Don’t you know that he’s 
stopped speaking to me?” 

“ Yes,” said the old man, grimly, with 
something of the look he wore when 
delivering a clincher at the “ National 
House,” “he’s stopped speaking to ev- 
erybody.” 

CHAPTER V 
BEAVER BEACH 


HE Canaan Daily Tocsin of the fol- 

lowing morning “ventured the as- 
sertion” upon its front page that “ the 
seene at the Pike Mansion was one of 
unalloyed festivity, music, and mirth; 
a fairy bower of airy figures wafting 
here and there to the throb of waltz- 






“You better go and see. Old Eskew’s 





strains; a veritable temple of Terpsi- 
chore, shining forth with a myriad 
lights, which, together with the generoy 
profusion of floral decorations and {| 
mingled delights afforded by Minds’s 
orchestra of Indianapolis and Caterer 
Jones of Chicago, was in all likelihoo, 
never heretofore surpassed in eleganc: 
our city. ... Only one incident,” 
Tocsin remarked, “marred an otherwise 
perfect occasion, and out of regard 
the culprit’s family connections, which 
are prominent in our social world, 
withhold his name. Suffice it to say t! 
through the vigilance of Mr. Norbert 
Flitcroft, grandson of Colonel A. A. Flit 
croft, who proved himself a thorou 
Lecoq (the celebrated French detectiv: 
the rascal was seized and recogniz 
Mr. Flitcroft, having discovered him in 
hiding, had a cordon of waiters drawn 
up around his hiding-place, which w 
the charmingly decorated side piazza 
the Pike Mansion, and sent for Jud; 
Pike, who came upon the intruder 
surprise. He evaded the Judge’s indig 
nant grasp, but received a well-merit: 
blow over the head from a poker which 
the Judge had concealed about his px 
son while pretending to approach t! 
hiding-place casually. Attracted to the 
scene by the cries of Mr. Fliteroft, who, 
standing behind Judge Pike, accidental 
ly rece:ved a blow from the same weapon, 
all the guests of the evening sprang to 
view the scene, only to behold the culprit 
leap through a crevice between the strips 
of canvas which enclosed the piazza. H 
was seized by the colored coachman of the 
Mansion, Sam Warden, and immediately 
pounced upon by the cordon of Cate: 
er Jones’s dusky assistants from Chi 
eago, who were in ambush outside. 
Unfortunately, after a brief struggle he 
managed to trip Warden, and, the others 
stumbling upon the prostrate body of the 
latter, to make his escape in the darkness. 
“Tt is not believed by many that his 
intention was burglary, though what his 
designs were can only be left to con- 
jecture, as he is far beyond the age when 
boys perform such actions out of a sense 
of mischief. He had evidently occupied 
his hiding-place some time, and an idea 
of his coolness may be obtained from his 
having procured and eaten a full meal 
through an unknown source. Judge Pike 
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ustly incensed, and swears that he 
prosecute him on this and other 


ges as soon as he can be found. 
ich sympathy is felt for the culprit’s 
ly, who feel his shame most keenly, 
who, though sorrowing over the oc- 
rrence, declare that they have put up 
h his derelictions long enough, and will 
nothing to step between him and the 
lve’s righteous indignation.” 
[he Pike Mansion, “ scene of festivity, 
sie, and mirth” (not quite so unal- 
ed, after all, the stricken Flitcroft 
eping his room for a week under med- 
| supervision), had not been the only 
ver of the dance in Canaan that eve- 
enother Temple of Terpsichore 
| shone forth with lights, though of 
ese there were not quite a myriad. 
festivities they illumined obtained 
mention in the paper, nor did those 
trod the measures in this second 
mple exhibit any sense of injury be- 
suse of the Tocsin’s omission. Nay, 
ey were of that class, shy without being 
shful, exclusive yet not proud, which 
uns publicity with a single-heartedness 
lmost unique in our republic, courting 
bservation neither in the prosecution 
f their professions nor in the pursuit 
happiness. 
Not quite a mile above the northern- 
ost of the factories on the water-front, 
there projected into the river, near the 
id of the crescent bend above the town, 
long pier, relic of steamboat days, rot- 
ing now, and many years fallen from 
ts maritime uses. About midway of 
ts length stood a huge, crazy shed, long 
eo utilized as a freight storeroom. This 
had been patched and propped, and a 
dangerous-looking veranda attached to 
it, overhanging the water. Above the 


doorway was placed a sign whereon 
might be read the words, “ Beaver Beach, 
Mike’s Place.” The shore end of the 
pier was so ruinous that passage was 
offered by a single row of planks, which 
presented an appearance so temporary, as 
well as inseeure, that one might have 
guessed their office to be something in 
the nature of a drawbridge. From these 
narrow path ran through a marsh, left 
by the receding river, to a country road 
of desolate appearance. Here there was 
a rough enclosure, or corral, with some 
tumble-down sheds which afforded shelter, 
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on the night of Joseph Louden’s disgrace, 
for a number of shaggy teams attached 
to those decrepit and musty vehicles 
known picturesquely and accurately as 
Night - Hawks. The presence of such 
questionable shapes in the corral in 
dicated that the dance was on at Beaver 
Beach, Mike’s Place, as surely as the 
short line of cabs and family carriages 
on upper Main Street made it known that 
gayety was the order of the night at 
the Pike Mansion. But among other 
differences was this, that at the hour 
when the guests of the latter were lea\ 
ing, those seeking the hospitalities of 
Beaver Beach had just begun to arrive. 

By three o’clock, however, joy at Mike’s 
Place had become beyond question un 
confined, and the tokens of it were 
audible for a long distance in all direc- 
tions. If, however, there is no sound 
where no ear hears, silence rested upon 
the countryside until an hour later. 
Then a lonely figure came shivering from 
the direction of the town, not by the 
road, but slinking through the snow upon 
the frozen river. It came slowly, as 
though very tired, and cautiously, too, 
often turning its head to look behind. 
Finally it reached the pier, and stopped 
as if to listen. 

Within the house above, a piano of evil 
life was being beaten to death for its sins 
and clamoring its last cries horribly. The 
old shed rattled in every part with the 
thud of many heavy feet, and trembled 
with the shock of noise—an incessant 
roar of men’s voices, punctuated with 
women’s screams. Then the riot quieted 
somewhat; there was a clapping of hands, 
and a violin began to squeak measures 
intended to be Oriental. The next mo- 
ment the listener scrambled up one of 
the rotting piles and stood upon the 
veranda. A shaft of red light through 
a broken shutter struck across the figure 
above the shoulders, revealing a bloody 
handkerchief clumsily knotted about 
the head, and, beneath it, the face of 
Joe Louden. 

He went to the broken shutter and 
looked in. Around the blackened walls 
of the room stood a bleared mob, ap 
plausively watching, through a fog of 
smoke, the contortions of an old woman 
in a red calico wrapper, who was dancing 


in the centre of the floor. The fiddler— 
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a rubicund person evidently not suffer- 
ing from any great depression of spirit 
through the circumstance of being “ out 
on bail,” as he was, to Joe’s intimate 
knowledge—sat astride a barrel, resting his 
instrument upon the foamy tap thereof, 
and playing somewhat after the manner 
of a ’cellist; in no wise incommoded 
by the fact that a tall man (known to a 
few friends as an expert in the porch- 
climbing line) was sleeping on his shoul- 
der, while another gentleman (who had 
prevented many cases of typhus by re- 
moving old plumbing from houses) lay 
on the floor at the musician’s feet and 
endeavored to assist him by plucking the 
strings of the fiddle. 

Joe opened the door and went in. All 
of the merry company (who were able) 
turned sharply toward the door as it 
opened; then, recognizing the newcomer, 
turned again to watch the old woman. 
One or two nearest the door asked the 
boy, without great curiosity, what had 
happened to his head. He merely shook 
it faintly in reply, and crossed the room 
to an open hallway beyond. At the end 
of this he came to a frowzy bedroom, 
the door of which stood ajar. Seated 
at a deal table, and working by a dim 
lamp with a broken chimney, a close- 
cropped, red-bearded, red-haired man in 
his shirt-sleeves was jabbing gloomily at 
a column of figures scrawled in a dirty 
ledger. He looked up as Joe appeared 
in the doorway, and his eyes showed a 
slight surprise. 

“T never thought ye had the temper 
to git somebody to split yer head,” said 
he. “ Where'd ye collect it?” 

“ Nowhere,” Joe answered, dropping 
weakly on the bed. “It doesn’t amount 
to anything.” 

“Well, I'll take just a look fer my- 
self,” said the red-bearded man, rising. 
“And T’ve no objection to not knowin’ 
how ye come by it. Ye’ve always been 
the great one fer keepin’ yer mysteries 
to yerself.” 

He unwound the handkerchief and 
removed it from Joe’s head gently. 
“ Whee!” he cried, as a long gash was 
exposed over the forehead. “I hope ye 
left a mark somewhere to pay a little 
on the seore o’ this!” 

Joe chuckled and dropped dizzily back 
upon the pillow. “There was another 


who got something like it,” he gasped, 
feebly; “and, oh, Mike, I wish you could 
have heard him going on! Perhaps you 
did—it was only three miles from here.” 

“ Nothing I’d liked better!” said 
other, bringing a basin of clear water 
from a stand in the corner. “ It’s a b 
tiful thing to hear a man holler whe: 
he gits a grand one like ye’re weari: 
to-night.” 

He bathed the wound gently, and hur- 
rying from the room, returned imme- 
diately with a small jug of vinegar. 
Wetting a rag with this tender flu 
he applied it to Joe’s head, speaking 
soothingly the while. 

“Nothing in the world like a bit 
good cider vinegar to keep off the fes- 
terin’. It may seem a trifle scratch; 
fer the moment, but it assassinates t 
blood -p’ison. There ye go! It’s th 
fine thing fer ye, Joe—what are 
squirmin’ about ?” 

“T’m only enjoying it,” the boy an- 
swered, writhing as the vinegar worked 
into the gash. “Don’t you mind my; 
laughing to myself.” 

“Ye’re a good one, Joe!” said tl 
other, continuing his ministrations. “ | 
wisht, after all, ye felt like makin’ m 
known to what’s the trouble. There’ 
some of us would be glad to take it up 
fer ye, and—” 

“No, no; it’s all right. I was some- 
where I had no business to be, and | 
got caught.” 

“Who caught ye?” 

“First, some nice white people ”—Jo 
smiled his distorted smile,—“ and then 
a low-down black man helped me to get 
away as soon as he saw who it was. He’s 
a friend of mine, and he fell down and 
tripped up the pursuit.” 

“T always knew ye’d git into large 
trouble some day.” The red-bearded man 
tore a strip from an old towel and began 
to bandage the boy’s head with an ac 
customed hand. “ Yer taste fer excite- 
ment has been growin’ on ye every minute 
of the four years I’ve known ye.” 

“ Excitement!” echoed Joe, painfully 
blinking at his friend. “Do you think 
T’m hunting excitement ?”’ 

“Be hanged to ye!” said the red- 
bearded man. “Can’t I say a teasing 
word without gittin’ called to order fer 
it? I know ye, my boy, as well as ye 
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y yerself. Ye’re a queer one. Ye’re 
\f the few that must know all sides 
the world—and can’t content them- 
es with bein’ respectable! Ye haven’t 

< to ‘low life’ because ye’re low yer- 
but ye'll never git a damned one 

the respectable to believe it. There’s 
few others like ye in the wide world, 

| I’ve seen one or two of ’em. I've 
been all over, steeplechasin’, sailorman, 
er, pedler, and in the po-lice; I’ve 

ed the Grand National in Paris, and 
I’ve been handcuffed in Hongkong; I’ve 
all the few kinds of women there 

n earth and the many kinds of men. 

Yer own kind is the one I’ve seen the 
est of, but I knew ye belonged to it 
first time I laid eyes on ye!” He 
sed, then continued with conviction: 

Ye’ll come to no good, either, fer yer- 
"yet no one can say ye haven’t the 

ents. Ye’ve helped many of the boys 

it of a bad hole with a word of advice 
ind the courts and the jail. Who 
ws but ye’d be a great lawyer if ye 
pt on?” 

Young people usually like to discuss 
mselves under any conditions—hence 
rewards of palmistry,—but Joe’s com- 

ent on this harangue was not so re- 
nsive as might have been expected. 

I’ve got seven dollars,” he said, “ and 

| leave the clothes ve got on. Can 

u fix me up with something different ?” 

“Aha!” eried the red-bearded man. 

“Then ye are in trouble! I thought it ’d 
me to ye some day! MHave ye been 

dinnymitin’ Martin Pike?” 

“See what you can do,” said Joe. “I 

ant to wait here until daybreak—” 

“Lie down, then,” interrupted the 
other. “And fergit the hullabaloo in 
the throne-room beyond.” 

“T can easily do that ”—Joe stretched 
himself upon the bed,—“ I’ve got so many 
other things to remember.” ; 

“T’ll have the things fer ye, and Ill 
let ye know I have no use fer seven dol- 
lars,’ returned the red-bearded man, 
crossly. “ What are ye sniffin’ fer?” 

“T’m thinking of the poor fellow that 
got the mate to this,” said Joe, touch- 
ing the bandage. “TI can’t help crying 
when I think they may have used vine- 


gar on his head, too.” 
é“ 


r? 





Git to sleep if ye can!” exclaimed 
the Samaritan, as a hideous burst of 
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noise came from the dance-room, where 
some one seemed to be breaking a chair 
upon an acquaintance. “I'll go out and 
regulate the boys a bit.” He turned 
down the lamp, fumbled in his hip pocket, 
and went to the door. 

“ Don’t forget,” Joe called after him. 

“Go to sleep,” said the red-bearded 
man, his hand on the door-knob. “ That 
is, go to thinkin’, fer ye won’t sleep; 
ye’re not the kind. But think easy; I'll 
have the things fer ye. It’s a matter 
of pride with me that I always knew 
ve’d come to troubk hes 


CHAPTER VI 


“ 


YE’LL TAK’ THE HIGH ROAD AND I'LL TAK’ 
THE LOW ROAD” 


HE day broke with a scream of 

wind out of the prairies and such 
cloudbursts of snow that Joe could see 
neither bank of the river as he made his 
way down the big bend of ice. The wind 
struck so bitterly that now and then 
he stopped and, panting and gasping, 
leaned his weight against it. The snow 
on the ground was caught up and flew 
like sea spume in a hurricane; it swirled 
about him, joining the flakes in the air, 
so that it seemed to be snowing from 
the ground upward as much as from 
the sky downward. Fierce as it was, 
hard as it was to fight through, snow 
from the earth, snow from the sky, Joe 
was grateful for it, feeling that it veiled 
him, making him safer, though he trusted 
somewhat the change of costume he had 
effected at Beaver, Beach. A rough, work 
man’s cap was pulled down over his ears 
and eyebrows; a knitted comforter was 
wound about the lower part of his face; 
beneath a ragged overcoat he wore blue 
overalls and rubber boots; and in one of 
his red-mittened hands he swung a tin 
dinner-bucket. 

When he reached the nearest of the fac- 
tories he heard the exhaust of its engines 
long before he could see the building, 
so blinding was the drift. Here he 
struck inland from the river, and, skirt- 
ing the edges of the town, made his way 
by unfrequented streets and alleys, bear- 
ing in the general. direction of upper 
Main Street, to find himself at last, al- 
most exhausted, in the alley behind the 
Pike Mansion. There he paused, leaning 
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heavily against a board fence and gazing 
at the vaguely outlined gray plane which 
was all that could be made of the house 
through the blizzard. He had often, very 
often, stood in this same place at night, 
and there was one window (Mrs. Pike’s) 
which he had guessed to be Mamie’s. 

The storm was so thick that he could 
not see this window now, but he looked 
a long time through the thickness at 
that part of the gray plane where he 
knew it was. Then his lips parted. 

“ Good-by, Mamie,” he said, 
“ Good-by, Mamie.” 


softly. 


He bent his body against the wind 
and went on, still keeping to the hack 
ways, until he came to the alley which 
passed behind his own home, where, how- 
ever, he paused only for a moment to 
make a quick survey of the premises. A 
glance satisfied him; he ran to the next 
fence, hoisted himself wearily over it, and 
dropped into Roger Tabor’s back yard. 

He took shelter from the wind for a 
moment or two, leaning against the fence, 
breathing heavily; then he stumbled on 
across the obliterated paths of a vegetable- 
garden until he reached the house, and 
beginning with the kitchen, began to 
make the circuit of the windows, peering 
cautiously into each as he went, ready 
to tap on the pane should he catch a 
glimpse of Ariel, and equally ready to 
run if he stumbled upon her grand- 
father. But the place seemed empty: 
he had made his reconnaisance apparent- 
ly in vain, and was on the point of going 
away, when he heard the click of the 
front gate and saw Ariel coming toward 
him, her old water-proof cloak about her 
head and shoulders, the patched, scant, 
faded skirt, which he knew so well, blow- 
ing about her tumultuously. At the 
sound of the gate he had crouched close 
against the side of the house, but she 
saw him at once. 

She stopped abruptly, and throwing 
the waterproof back from her head, 
looked at him through the driven fog 
of snow. One of her hands was stretch- 
ed toward him involuntarily, and it was 
in that attitude that he long remem- 
bered her: standing in the drift which 
had piled up against the gate almost 
knee-deep, the shabby skirt and the black 
vaterproof flapping like torn sails, one 
hand outstretched like that of a figure 
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in a tableau, her brown face with 
thin features mottled with cold d 
unlovely, her startled eyes fixed on 
with a strange, wild tenderness that }|;| 
something of the laughter of whole eo.) 
panionship in it mingling with a loya! 
and championship that was almost fi 
cious—she looked an Undine of the sn 

Suddenly she ran to him, still keep) 
her hand outstretched until it 
his own. 

“low did you know me?” he said. 

“Know you!” was all the answer 
made to that question. “Come into th 
house. I’ve got some coffee on the stove 
for you. Tve been up and down the 
street waiting for you ever since it | 
gan to get light.” 

“Your grandfather won’t—” 

“He’s at Uncle Jonas’s; he won’t be 
back till noon. There’s no one here.” 

She led him to the front door, where 
he stamped and shook himself; he was 
snow from head to foot. 

“T’m running away from the good 
Gomorrah,” he said, “but I’ve stopped 
to look back, and I’m a pretty 
pillar.” 

“T know where you stopped to loo 
back,” she answered, brushing him heart 
ily with her red hands. “ You came in 
the back way. It was Mamie’s window.” 

He did not reply, and the only visible 
toke that he had any consciousness o! 
this clairvoyance of hers was a slighi 
lift of his higher eyebrow. She wasted 
no time in getting him to the kitchen, 
where, when she had removed his over 
coat, she placed him in a chair, un 
vound the comforter, and, as careful 
ly as a nurse, lifted the cap from his 
injured head. When the strip of towel 
was disclosed she stood quite still for 
a moment with the cap in her hand; then 
with a broken little ery she stooped and 
kissed a lock of his hair, which escaped, 
discolored, beneath the bandage. 

“Stop that!” he commanded, horribly 
embarrassed. 

“Oh, Joe,” she cried, “I knew! I 
knew it was there—but to see it! And 
it’s my fault for leaving you—I had to 
go or I wouldn’t have—I—” 

“ Where’d you hear about it?” he asked, 
shortly. 

“T haven’t been to bed,” she answered. 
“Grandfather and I were up all night 


touched 


white 
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Uncle Jonas’s, and Colonel Flitcroft 
1¢ about two o’clock, and he told us.” 
“ Did he tell you about Norbert ?”’ 
‘Yes—a great deal.” She poured cof- 
nto a cup from a pot on the stove, 
ught it to him, then placing some 
slices of bread upon a gridiron, be- 
to toast them over the hot 
he Colonel said that Norbert thought 
wouldn’t get well,” she concluded; 
id Mr. Arp said Norbert the 
| that never die, and they had quite 
irgument.” 
‘What 


hy r’s 9° 


coals. 


was 


were doing at Jonas 
asked Joe, drinking his coffee 


th a brightening eye. 


you 


“We were sent for,” she answered. 

“ What for?” 

She toasted the bread attentively with- 
replying, and when she decided that 
as brown enough, piled it on a warm 

This brought to him, and 
eling in front of him, her elbow on 

s knee, offered for his 

king steadfastly up at his eyes. 

n to eat ravenously. 

‘What for?” he repeated. “I didn’t 

ippose Jonas would let you come in his 

use. Was he sick?” 


“ Joe,” she said, quietly, disregarding 


she 


consideration, 


He 


l 


his questions,—“ Joe, have you got to 
in away ?” 

“Yes, I’ve got to,” he answered. 

“Would you have to go to prison if 

u stayed?” She asked this 

thless tensity. 

“T’m not going to beg father to help 

out,” he said, determinedly. “ He 

id he wouldn’t, and he’ll be spared the 
chance. He won’t mind that; nobody 
will eare! Nobody! What any- 
ody care what J do!” 

‘Now yow’re thinking of Mamie!” she 
cried, “J always tell. Whenever 

ou don’t talk naturally you’re thinking 
of her!” 

He poured down the last of the coffee, 
growing red to the tips of his ears. 
“ Ariel,” he said, “if I ever come back—” 

“Wait,” she interrupted. “ Would 
you have to go to prison right away if 
they caught you?” 

“Oh, it isn’t that,” he laughed, sadly. 
gut I’m going to clear out. I’m not 
going to take any chances. I want to 
see other parts of the world, other kinds 
of people. I might have gone, anyhow, 


with a 


does 


can 
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soon, even if it hadn’t been for last 
Don’t you ever feel that way ?” 

” You know I do,” said 
told you—how often! But, Joe, 
you haven’t any money! 
have money to live!” 

“You needn’t about that,” re- 
turned the master of seven dollars, genial- 
ly. “ITve saved enough to take care of 
me for a long time.” 

! 


night. 


“T’ve 


Joe,— 


she 
You've got to 


worry 


isn’t so. If 
a little while—only 
a few weeks,—only a few, Joe—” 

“ What for?” 

“T could let all you want. 
It would be such a beautiful thing for 
me, Oh, I know how you'd feel; 
you wouldn’t even let me that 
dollar I found in the year; 


I know it 
you could wait just 


ia Joe, please! 


you have 


Joe. 
give you 


last 


street 


but this would be only lending it to you, 


and you could pay me back sometime— 

“ Ariel!” he exclaimed, and, setting his 
cup the floor, took her by 
and till the 
plate which had held the toast 
dropped from her hand broke 
“ You've reading 
Nights!” 


no.” 


empty 
the 
er Dty 


upon 


shoulders shook he r 
into 
the 


and 
fragments. been 
Arabian 

“No, she. cried, 
“Grandfather would give me anything. 
He'll give me all the money I ask for!” 

“Money!” said Joe. “ Which of us is 
Money? Roger Tabor give 


vehemently. 


wandering ? 
you money?” 

“Not for a while. <A _ great 
things have to be settled first.” 

“What things ?”’ 

“ Joe,” she asked, earnestly, “do you 
think it’s bad of me not to feel things I 
ought to feel?” 

“ No.” 

“Then I’m glad,” she said, and some- 
thing in the way she spoke made him 


many 


start with pain, remembering the same 
words, spoken in the same tone, by an- 
other the night the 
veranda. “I’m glad, Joe, because I seem- 
ed all wrong to myself. Uncle 
died last night, and I haven’t been 
able to sorry. Perhaps it’s be- 
cause I’ve been so frightened about you, 
but TIT think not, for I wasn’t sorry 
even before Colonel Fliteroft told me 
about you.” 

“ Jonas Tabor dead!” said Joe. “ Why, 
I saw him on the street yesterday!” 

“Yes, and I saw him just before I 


voice before on 


Jonas 


get 
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came out on the porch where you were. “Paris! Yes, that’s it. To P. 
Iie was there in the hall; he and Judge where he can see at last how the o 
Pike had been having a long talk; they’d ones have painted,—where the others 
been in some speculations together, and show him! To Paris, where we 
it had all turned out well. It’s very study together, where he can learn 
strange, but they say now that Uncle to put the pictures he sees upon ca) 
Jonas’s heart was weak—he was an old and where I—” 


man, you know, almost eighty,—and he’d “Go on,” Joe encouraged her. 
been very anxious aboutshis money. The want to hear you say it. You do): 
Judge had persuaded him to risk it; and mean that you’re going to study p 


the shock of finding that he’d made a ing; you mean that you’re going 





great deal suddenly—” learn how to make such fellows as Fy fu 
“T’ve heard he’d had that same shock gene ask you to dance. Go ahead Tl 
; before,” said Joe, “when he sold out to say it!” we 
your father.” “ Yes—-to learn how to dress!” sh« be 
“Yes, but this was different, grand- Joe was silent for a moment. Then he ne 
father says. He told me it was in one rose and took the ragged overcoat f; W 
of those big risky businesses that Judge the back of his chair. “ Where’s 
Pike likes to go into. And last night muffler?” he asked. N 
L it was all finished, the strain was over, She brought it from where she | ce 
; and Uncle Jonas started home. His placed it to dry, behind the stove. t] 
“ house is only a little way from the Pikes’, “Joe,” she said, huskily, “ can’t a 
: you know; but he dropped down in the wait till—” g 
: snow at his own gate, and some people “Till the estate is settled and you 
who were going by saw him fall. He was coax your grandfather to—” r 
i dead before grandfather got there.” “No, no! But you could go with us.” 
: “T can’t be sorry,” said Joe, slowly. “To Paris?” 
“Neither can I. That’s the dreadful “He would take you as his secretary.” 
part of it! They say he hadn’t made a “Aha!” Joe’s voice rang out gay); 


will, that though he was sharper than he rose, refreshed by the coffee, toast, : 
anybody else in the whole world about warmth she had given him. “ You’y 
any other matter of business, that was been story-reading, Ariel, like Eug: 
the one thing he put off. And we’re all ‘ Secretary ’!” 

the kin he had in the world, grandfather “Please, Joe!” 

i! and I. And they say ”—her voice sank “Where’s my tin dinner-pail?” 1! 
to a whisper of excitement—“ they say found it himself upon the table whe: 
he was richer than anybody knew, and he had set it down. “I’m going 


ae 


# that this last business with Judge Pike, earn a dishonest living,” he went 

{ the very thing that killed him—some- “I have an engagement to take 
thing about grain—made him five times freight at a water-tank that’s a frien: 
richer than before!” of mine, half a mile south of the yard 


She put her hand on the boy’s arm, Thank God, I’m going to get aw: 
and he let it remain there. Her eyes from Canaan!” 





still sought his with a tremulous appeal. “Wait, Joe!” She caught at hi- 
“ God bless you, Ariel!” he said. “It’s sleeve. “I want you to—” 
going to be a great thing for you.” He had swung out of the room and 


“Yes. Yes, it is.” The tears came was already at the front door. She fol 
suddenly to her eyes. “I was foolish lowed him closely. “ Good-by, Ariel!” 
last night, but there had been such a “No, no! Wait, Joe!” 


long time of wanting things; and now— He disappeared in a white whirlwind. 
and now grandfather and I can go—” She stood for several minutes shiver 
“You're going, too!” Joe chuckled. ing in the doorway. Then it came to her 
1, “Tt’s heartless, I suppose, but I’ve set- sharply that she would not know where 
tled it! We're going—” to write to him. She ran down to the 


“7 know,” he cried. “ You’ve told me gate and through it. Already the blizzard 
a thousand times what he’s said ten times had covered his footprints. 
a thousand. You’re going to Paris!” [TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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The Angels 


BY EMERY POTTLE 


JE were sitting on the veranda 
of Mrs. Grenley’s cottage 


several of us—tolerantly peace 


ul, and not ill disposed to one another. 
The tea, the cigarettes, and easy talk 
vere searcely strenuous enough to over- 
valance the comfort of the late after- 
noon, the clean coolness of the sea-breeze 
whiffing freshly into our faces. 

I had but just arrived that afternoon; 
Mrs. Grenley had sent for me—and of 
course I came. I knew on the instant 
that it was a matter of Syd’s affairs—it’s 
ilways Syd’s affairs for me. We had been 
going over the situation half-humorously. 

Amy leaned back in her chair and 
regarded me with amusement. “ You’re 

t to | 
f watching it alone. So I sent for you.” 

“ We sit on the side lines ?” 


e alarmed. It’s a game. I’m tired 


“That’s as may be. I’m not sure how 

u'll take it, Landan. You’re so absurd, 

u know, about sport.” 

“T like fair play, to be sure, and decent 

spirit—if that’s what you mean by be- 
ng absurd.” 
She reverted—with a smile for my 
energy. “I don’t know, really—and so 
I’ve sent for you, Landan. Sydney can’t 
help making love, bless the boy! He does 
t as naturally as he takes his food and 
exercise. I think it is inherited—” She 
paused, with a twinkling eye. 

“My dear Amy! But Syd lost his 
heart years ago. You remember the 
‘Angel of Churches’ I told you of 
Syd’s ‘Angel’? He saw her first in 
Notre Dame, kneeling—she’s always 
kneeling, it appears,—and fell in love 
with her. By Jove! you ought to hear 
the boy talk about the ‘ golden aureole of 
her auburn hair.’ Then they met again 
in Rome — St. Peter’s —still kneeling. 
And:-again in one of the English cathe- 
drals—devout as ever. They never spoke, 
and he’s never seen her since—this was 
three years ago. But I assure you it’s 
always been the red-haired girl for Syd.” 
Vou. CXI —No. 662.—32 


“That doesn’t, however, prevent him 
from taking his recreations. He hasn't 
seemed to pine of late, my dear. Th 
girl—our girl—Lucy Langworthy—rides 
like a wild thing; they’re off together 
now. That’s how it began—through the 
riding, I mean.” 

“Well, after all, why shouldn't it be- 
gin?’ said I, with a touch of parental 
pride in the boy. 

Mrs. Grenley gazed absently off to the 
blue of the sea, now slowly growing cold 
and greenish and alien in the darken- 
ing light. 

“Why, indeed! Only there’s her moth- 
er—Mrs. Langworthy. She’s here, too, 
with her. She’s rather awful. But—it 
all depends, in the end, on her?” 

“Tler mother?” 

“ No—Luey. Doesn’t it? On how well 
Luey is trained ?” 

“Ts she trained—?” 

“That’s to be seen. Here they are 
now,” she added. 

“ Jove!” I heard Syd say, as the two 
of them came up the drive, “I believe 
my soul it’s the old boy.” And the girl 
looked up quickly, shot me a _ glance 
out of her startled eyes, and then leaned 
ver her mare’s neck, patting her—with 
that secure confidence which means, first 
and last, love of a horse and understand- 
ing of the animal. 

He is a fine boy, and, thank God, he’s 
mine—with his mother’s smiling blue 
eyes. If he reads this story—which he 
probably won’t—he’ll know that when he 
ran up the veranda steps, in his riding- 
things, his face flushed, bareheaded, six 
feet of good, well-set-up, clean pinkness 
and muscle, the “old boy’s ” heart 
warmed to him with a pride. But that’s 
nothing to be written here. 

“Hello, father!” it was, and, “ Hello, 
Syd!” and a hand-shake. 

And then for the girl. Syd led her 
to me deferentially enough. “It’s Miss 
Langworthy, father. And I give you my 
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word she rides. It’s the way to win him” 
explaining me to her—* ride straight 

into his heart. A horse will do it.” 

“A kingdom was offered for a horse 
once before, wasn’t it?’ she said, softly. 

Mrs. Grenley, approaching, heard it 
and laughed. “ Very pretty, my dear.” 

“Nonsense! Who'd want a_broken- 
down old principality like mine?” said I. 

Mrs. Langworthy, who had _ hovered 
about restlessly, put in, “ Perhaps, Colo- 
nel, your heart is Rome—the Eternal 
City.” 

“In that case,” I was moved to say, 
tartly—“in that case, my dear Mrs. 
Langworthy, let us be thankful it has 
outlived at least its period of heathen 
divinities.” 

“ Bully, dad! You're still in the ring. 
You didn’t take the count, did you?” and 
in the general laugh at Syd’s agreeable 
humor the group of us broke up. 

It was nearly twelve when I strolled 
into the library that night. Syd was 
waiting. “Thought I’d drop in and 
smoke a cigarette with you,” he said. 

“Everything all right with you?” I 
asked. 

“Right? Right as anything, sir.” 

He took a cigarette and we smoked in 
silence, both knowing instinctively that 
nothing was to come of our talk—at least 
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“ Well — that’s 
softly. 

“You won't think 
ask if ‘ The Angel’ 
as evanescent 


all.” Syd whist! 


me intruding it 
is as attractive—a 
as ever?” 

Syd tossed his cigarette away. It w 
one of the moments when I am alm 
led to believe the boy will let the r. 
mance in him—for it’s there—come ou 
He didn’t. 

“ She’s corking. 
said, briefly. 

He lingered, however, uncertainly. \ 
lighted fresh cigarettes and waited. 

“ For God’s sake, my boy, tell it,” I had 
to say at last, for the tattoo of Syd’ 
fingers on the railing got on my nerves 
“Tell it and get it over with.” 

I could hear him 
the darkness. “ You’re all right, dad.” 
He hesitated. “I— I’ve 
rather hard, the fact is, with— Well, you 
know, father, how it is: nice girl, out-of 
doors, horses, and all that sort of thing 
You sort of get started and—you know, 
hang it!” 

“T can imagine.” 

“ And Lucy—” 

“Then it is Miss Langworthy ?” 

“Sure thing.” 

“ All right—go on.” 


Good night, dad,” | 


sigh relievedly ii 


been playing 





“T mean, of course, that nothing rot 
ten has happened. I don’t go in for—” 
“T believe you, Syd.” 


I knew it. And nothing did. It was only 
later, on the veranda—where we stood 


| 
{ 
( 
4 


— 


a moment before separating for the night 
—that anything definite took shape. 

“You remember ‘The Angel,’ dad? 
Our angel we kept running across in 
Europe ?” 

“Your angel, boy. I’m too old for 
anything of the earthly angelic; it’s time 
I turned my thoughts toward the heaven- 
ly coneeption of such creatures. Yes— 
I remember her. Why?” 

“ Well—I saw her to-day.” 

“ Kneeling, I'll warrant.” 

Syd’s voice was a little irritable. 
“Yes. Lu— Miss Langworthy and I 
stopped a while on the way. She wanted 
to look into a little stone chapel af- 
fair along the road—it was open. And 

-well, she was there. She didn’t notice 
her, I think, but—gad! she— Funny, 
wasn’t it?” 

“T believe, Sydney, 
wouldn’t stand the 
oric. Well?” 


your pronouns 
cold eye of rhet- 


“Thanks. Well, we rather drifted 
along—and said things—and—I thought 
she’d understand all right. She’s a bully 
good sort, really. I thought, you know, 
she’d think thai— Oh, confound it! there’s 
been nothing to take seriously—except 
—this afternoon something happened. | 
didn’t mean to say so much, but going 
through a wood, with everything quict 
and pretty and—you know, I—” 

He didn’t see me smile. I went on 
softly: “ Exaectly—but she’s not the first 
girl who has ever been kissed in a wood 
where everything was quiet and pretty, 
and from perfectly innocent motives.” 

Syd walked hastily to the end of the 
veranda. [I could almost swear I heard 
him chuckle. He was grave enough when 
he came back. 

“Tm afraid she didn’t understand,” he 
continued, anxiously. 

“How do you know she didn’t?” I 
asked, a little impatiently. 








Half-tone plate engraved by Frank E. Pettit 


“A KINGDOM WAS OFFERED FOR A HORSE ONCE BEFORE, WASN'T IT?" 
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He wondered. “ Why—why—” 

“Do you want her to take it serious- 
ly, Syd?’ 

“For Heaven’s sake, no—but if—” 

“ See here, I wouldn’t worry over this 
thing very much, if I were you. If you’ve 
been decent throughout and all that— 
and you have, I take it. Leave matters 
alone for a day or two and Ill find out 
from Mrs. Grenley—who intuitively finds 
out everything—what we are to expect. 
And, Sydney ?”’ 

“ Yes, dad.” 

“ For goodness’ sake bear in mind that 
I have no patience with a silly sort of 
chivalry practised by persons of roman- 
tically disturbed consciences.” 

“T don’t quite—” 

“No, I dare say. 
if it’s necessary. 


I'll explain it later— 
Good night, boy.” 

“Good night ”"—and he almost wrung 
my hands off. “ And thanks— 
fully grateful for—” 

“There! there! I 
stand it.” 

“T wonder,” I murmured, 
had gone—‘*I wonder just 
trained Lucy is?” 

But of one thing I was sure 
still the red-haired angel for Syd. 


I’m aw- 


guess we under- 
he 
well 


when 
how 


it was 


When I came down the next morning 
the house was opened wide, good clean 
sun and a live breeze sifting through the 


rooms. Mrs. Grenley’s butler told me Mr. 
Sydney had breakfasted very early, and 
had then gone off for a day’s fishing, he 
thought—somewhere. 

“He left no word, Benham ?” 

“ No, sir, no word.” 

The little breakfast-room was a pool 
of yellow sunshine. It was early—per- 
haps not half after seven—and I was 
the only breakfaster. At least until she 
came down. I fancied that she very 
nearly gave a start on seeing me. How- 
ever, a lean old chap of fifty-six in flan- 
nels and, thank God, a good temper, 
is not the most disconcerting thing in 
the world. 

“Good morning, my dear Miss Lang- 
worthy—I hail you as one of the children 
of the morning. Dear me, if more people 
in this world had ever seen the sun rise, 
there’d be fewer souls going begging for 
analysis and—” 

“ And more poets,” she laughed, gently. 


2 
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“Well, well, there 
plan of salvation 
drawbacks.” 

She laughed again—that pleasant lau, 
of one who is in a friendly mood, with 1 
desire to make retorts. Curio 
as I was about the girl, I found mys 
liking her presence. 

“T think if you’d be good enough 
pour the coffee,” said I, “ the 
would really be complete.” 

She talked litthe—for which I lik 
her the more,—though her silence wer 
not the dreary spaces of those break 
fasters whose utterances are still damme« 
with sleep. Her hands were nervous, 
playing rapidly and vaguely about th 
coffee equipage, though her eyes wer 
steady enough. 

Lucy Langworthy at the coffee-urn 
was, at the instant, scarcely the gentee! 
adventuress—or I have met none of thi 
type. She had her mother’s slightness 
of figure, and also, one imagined, thi 
inner steel fibre of her endurance; sh« 
had, teo, a fineness of quality, something 
to be felt, not seen; deep gray eyes that, 
as I watched, suffused with gentleness, 
hardened sharply to determination, and, 
again, quivered with a startled girlish- 
ness. Her face, colorless, though sug- 
gesting color, was well cut; the mouth 
in particular was overlarge, but gracious 
and flexible, likely to droop at the cor- 
ners in despondent curves if in the course 
of time things went wrong with her. 
And there were, of course, as Amy had 
said, her sweet manners. The riding- 
clothes she wore were perfect. 

“When I looked for you after dinner 
last night,” I explained, presently, “ you 
were nowhere to be found.” 

She glanced at me quickly. 
went up early. 


never 
that 


yet 
didn’t 


was 
have 


clever 


mornin 


a No. I 
I was overtired. We— 
your son and I—rode too far, perhaps,— 
the sun was blistering.” 

“Tle said he was a bit fagged himself.” 

She let the fact drop. But into her 
eyes crept a little smile. 

“Tt’s a mistake to ride—too far,” I 
hazarded. 

The smile went out. 
on the defence. 

“T am a good horsewoman, I believe,” 
she said, quietly. “ And one often has to 
wait for time to prove the mistake, 
doesn’t one ?” 


Subtly she was 











THE 


“Time has rather a nasty way of doing 
it.” I answered, briefly. 
“Tm making 
niled winningly, “ and 
ell out of them. 


always mistakes,” she 
wishing | were 
It’s wretched to feel 
at one is always to get into trouble one 
esn’t at all want.” 

“No 
turned. 
* One 


one wants trouble, I infer,” I 


wants such a lot of 
|, aimlessly. 
“One 


way or 


things,” she 
gets such a lot of 
another,” I 
traight in her eyes. 

She didn’t flinch. “ Yes.” 

“ All—at any rate, almost all—of the 
troubles in this world, I suspect, might 
e remedied if people were only born with 

sense of proportion—or 
that 
tion to 


things—in 


said, looking 


acquired it,—a 


sense would give the proper valua- 


“To improper things?” she caught me 
up. 
“Tn a way, if you like.” 


She 


and stood at her 


her 


rose, gravely, 


drawing on gloves slowly, 


carefully. 


place . 


“T dare say you are right,” she said, 
at last, “though your observation would 
be more correctly, or more frankly, put 
if you changed people 
it not ?” 

Well, we understood each other. Evi- 
dently she guessed Syd had been talking 
to me; I hesitated, at a loss, for a mo- 
ment. 


to women, would 


The ground was new. 
“Tt isn’t fair.” she went on, quickly 
but quietly. “It isn’t 


fair—to make 


women the recording angels of men’s ac- 
counts with them.” 


“ 


You’re right, Miss Langworthy.” 
had the better of it. 
She faced me 


She 


impetuously. “ You 
came to see me. Now that you have seen 
me—well?” Her voice shaded from bit- 
terness to insolence. 

“ My dear Miss Lucy, I—” 

“ Now that you know us—how we live 

they’ve told it all—what’s to be done? 
Am I to be allowed to play with your 
son politely—provided I keep my head 
and take a flirtation merely as a flirta- 
tion? I mustn’t fall in love with him. 
And of course he won’t fall in love with 
me. I’m not the sort for him. I’m hunt- 
ing a fortune—and they call my mother 
the Ancient Mariner.” 


ANGELS. 
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She stopped, trembling, as | 


imagine, 
in terror and 


a crude youthful pride at 
her own effrontery. Her cheeks flushed 
in two curious red blotches directly un- 
der her eves; the slenderness of her body 
was strongly accentuated by 


the pulsa 
tions 


of emotion that bent 


and swayed 
her waywardly. 

Her 
frankness of her spirit. 

You think I’ve proved 
all you thought me, don’t 
after all, but a 
taste hurt 


next words at least showed the 


how myself 
That 
bundle 


pride ‘—it’s 


vou 
nothing, 
of wretched 


1 am 
and 
true, I suppose.” 

As she turned her back on me uncer- 
tainly, it was not so much the mortified 
tears in her eyes, too sudden a flood to 
hide, girlish droop 
of her shoulders, the loosened slope of 
her head her neck, 
the situation into key for me. 

not, believe me, brutally. 
ed at the situation. 
such a child. 

Miss Langworthy eyed me at the sound, 
tightly clenching her hands. 

“Oh!” she cried, helplessly. “Oh!” 

“At any rate,” said I, genuinely dis- 
tressed at her position, “ the 
hasn’t turned out poetically, 
Here we are like two people in a 
theatre wrangling 
The Child.” 

Her eyes filled warmly and the deeply 
indented 
tracted. 

“T didn’t mean to do it,” 
mured, painfully. “ Really, I 
quite the kind you think me—yet.” 

“Dear young lady, I don’t remember 
having expressed any thought of you I 
might have this morning. Indeed, I’m 
certain You have forced on 
me an issue—pardon me—just a trifle un- 
warrantably. I don’t know exactly what 
you expect me to say or to do, 


as the unexpectedly 


into slim 


that put 
| laughed 
But I laugh- 


She was, after all, 


morning 
it ¢ 
Jowery 


shall 


has 


over who have 


corners of her mouth con- 


she mur- 
I am not 


I have not. 


I might 
roar out in a passionate voice that you 
sha’n’t have my son, or I suppose | 
might pat your hand and tell you it’s 
a hard world, and that self-sacrifice is a 
noble though lonely trait. I’m really not 
fitted for the do-your-worst-woman rdle, 
and somehow the kindly, moist-eyed old 
father rather bores me. You must, how- 
ever, grant me the right of having some- 
thing more than an ephemeral interest 
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in the welfare of my son—I dare say I’m 
very old-fashioned to cherish such an in- 
terest, my dear lady. I don’t mind say- 
ing that so far in our history my son 
and I have been very good friends— 
‘pals,’ he calls it—and you can’t expect 
me to go back on him without a tre- 
mendous reason.” 

The confusion of her mind was evident 
in the childlike uncertainty of her move- 
ments—little shiftings of head and hands 
and feet. The red blotches under her 
eyes glowed unpleasantly. With a fine 
effort she got herself together. 

“Tm very confused—and ashamed,” 
she said, quietly. “There is something 
I want to say—and I can’t get it into 
words. It’s something to explain myself. 
And there’s no way for me to think it 
out now. You’d have to know so many 
things about me to make it all clear. 
And if I told you wouldn’t—«are. In- 
side me somewhere I’m right about a 
good many things, but you’ve confused 
me—put me so hopelessly outside of you. 
Oh, I can’t find any opening in your 
armor. That’s what you and he stand 
for—I can’t even express that. But 
you’re so satisfied—no, not that word— 
complete, perhaps; you don’t need to 
bother about me.” She went out swiftly. 

“It is still a question,” said I to Mrs. 
Grenley, an hour or two later, “ whether 
the Ancient Mariner has trained her 
Lucy properly.” 

“Tell me,” she said, quickly. 

“You will observe when I finish the 
account,” I returned, confidentially, 
“that so far from coming to any decision 
on the interesting case of Lucy, I have 
succeeded in complicating my own posi- 
tion in the matter horribly.” 

She laughed. “I could have told you 
would do that.” 

\ 

The aecident I have never very clearly 
comprehended—and, after all, it is rather 
useless to dig out the details of such an 
event. I have often felt distinctly un- 
comfertable over the reflection that 1 was 
the last one the poor girl talked with 
before she met with her hurt. Even the 
sense of the ultimate justification of one’s 
position is rarely enough to compensate 
for the disagreeable reflection that an- 
other attitude might so easily have be- 
gotten another issue. I suppose that she 


flung herself upon her horse and dash 
off recklessly—anywhere. Horses 
created to carry people to heaven or he 
in the popular conception. At any rat. 
the mare went wild, reared and plunge: 

and in the end fell wretchedly—Lu 

under her. 

And Syd—in the inscrutable hands « 
the Pawn-mover— coming home fro: 
fishing, found her in a thicket, sens 
less and bruised and bleeding, ana 
brought her home, anguish and remors: 
in his eyes. That is the bare statement 
of the fact. The subtler emotional states 
of us all during the ensuing week were. 
I dare say, open to analysis—yet—well, 
we continued to go about with covert 
questions in our eyes; and on our lips, 
conventionally, How is she to-day ? 

With me it was all what course Syd 
was to take. The boy was tremendously 
shocked, of course, and saddened. I'v 
seen in my day many regrettable things 
happen to a man when he has been shock 
ed and saddened—over a girl. But just 
now I was in no position to say a word 
to him—honorably. I was annoyed mort 
than I cared to admit by the echo of a 
girl’s voice, by the memory of a white, 
sharpened face—handsome in its distress. 
“Tt isn’t fair,” I kept hearing. I did 
not like to tell Syd of the talk Lucy and 
I had had the very morning of the ac- 
cident. ve known hot-blooded youth 
to curse its parent for less than this. 
In short, I had nothing to do but wait 
more or less on the outside of it all. 

The Ancient Mariner was insufferable 
—as one might expect her to be. A more 
unpleasant person I never encountered. 
And her unpleasantness lay not so much 
in what she said as in the suppressed, 
sorrows-on-sorrows air she diffused. 

I am willing to take my share in the 
day of reckoning for Luey Langworthy’s 
hurt, physical and mental, but I’m con- 
vineed that it will be her mother who 
will pay heaviest. I can see her now, 
walking the piazza, wringing her dry lit- 
tle hands and dabbing at her dry, pale 
eyes. I knew, and Amy knew, that it 
was not all for the broken and battered 
girl up-stairs the dry little hands and the 
dry, pale eyes so suffered. 

Lucy had lain for a week, piteously 
suffering, they told me, unconscious of 
her surroundings, and muttering a name 
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endlessly—a man’s name. We had had 
specialists up from New York and Bos- 
ton who looked her over gravely, dispas- 
sionately. Afterward we gave them 
luncheon and tried to extract information 
from them—politely. At the end of the 
week we something. It was bad 
enough, the Lord knows, and gave the 
last touch to our rasping nerves. 

“She'll probably never walk again,” 
the great surgeon. “I’m inelined 
to think the hip is hopelessly injured. 
Of course, of course—in the lapse of time 

she may—but really—it’s most unfor- 
tunate, my dear Colonel Darrow— Oh, 
as to her living? She might live on for 
{ five years—more, perhaps; it is difficult 
to say.” 

“My God! father,” muttered 
“It’s awful.” And he left us. 

I looked at Mrs. Grenley; in her fine 
eyes there were tears. 

q “Who is it, Amy,” 
lv, “who gives 
tal affairs?” 

Later in the day—at twilight, in fact 
Syd came to me in an excited, high- 
strung mood. There was in his blue eyes 
the light of lofty purpose I used to mark 
in his mother. I intuitively knew I was 
in for a ease of chivalry. 

“Walk with me, dad,” he said, ear- 


got 


said 


Syd. 


said I, impatient- 


these twists to mor- 








nestly. “ There’s something I’ve got to 
talk out.” 
d He went at it briefly. 
¢ “It’s this,” said he, striding along 
+ nervously. “This. You know about 
i Luey—this terrible doctor business has 
about made me sick, dad. It’s cruel. 
; Sut that’s not the thing. This afternoon 


-I was in the library and couldn’t help 
hearing—her mother went on to Mrs. 
Grenley at an awful rate. About me and 
Lucey, you know. She said the poor girl 
Mi had—had, well, just been lying there 
muttering my-—name—for all this week. 
God! it’s awful to think of her, isn’t it? 
So gone to pieces. And she—her mother 





—said that Lucy was awfully in love 
: with me—this sounds like rot to put 
i} into words—and that she had told her— 


the night before the accident—that we 
were practically engaged—and all that.” 
ef | He paused awkwardly, but I maintained 
silence. “And she—her mother—said 
that now, in addition to her frightful 
burden of lameness, Lucy would have to 
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carry about a broken heart. Because 
because no man would tie himself up 

a cripple, a weak, helpless cripple. \ 
man—she said it awfully pitifully 
would be expected to do that. She we; 
and seemed tremendously cut up—shi 

awfully fond of Lucey, after all.” 

Syd looked at me imploringly. 

* Well?” said I at last. 

“Well? Why, there’s only one thi: 
in the world for a decent chap to d 
dad! You see that. I’m going to—” 

“Stop. You needn’t put it into word 
I know what you’re about to say.” 

“T—” he began, sternly. 

“Sydney, my boy, have you though 
this thing out? 
are doing? 


Do you know what you 
I can’t believe it possible. 
No, no, don’t protest. There never yet 
was a young man who hasn’t thought out 
the ends of the earth and the stars ot 
heaven—if asked. Put aside this chival 
ry, | beg of you, for a moment. Ther 
have been more broken hearts, more rest 
less, wayward men, more pining wom 
en, by reason of this devil of misplaced 
honor — what you eall it makes 
no difference.” 


may 


“T’m sorry you misjudge me,” he said. 

“Confound you, I don’t misjudge you. 
I wish I did—I wish I did. I know you 
and your kind too well. Oh, you’re bound 
to engage yourself to Lucy—marry her, 
I suppose. That’s what you’ve come to. 
Think it out! Why? Why? Why do it? 
Because you believe yourself bound by 
a tie that never existed. Simply to soothe 
mentally an unfortunate girl with a more 
unfortunate mother—” 

“Tf you please, father—” 

“Oh, I apologize—if that’s what you 
want. You know your own heart, | 
take it, and you’ve told me yourself you 
had no thoughts of love for Lucy. You 
must not argue that because your con- 
science, or whatever it is that sentiment- 
ally works at such times as these, pricks 
you to a conclusion, that conclusion is 
sane. I tell you, my boy, you are utterly 
absolved from any need to give your life 
to that girl—utterly.” 

Syd bent his head doggedly and strode 
on rapidly. 

“Do you know what it means—this? 
T went on imtemperately. “It means 
tying your body to an invalid whom you 
don’t— Do you love her?” 


” 





THE 


He shook his head dumbly. 
“ Whom, then, you don’t love; cutting 
irself off from your own sort; growing 

k and outwardly kind—a nice gift, 
leed, to a woman who is a man’s wife; 
| letting your mind and soul go stray- 

through hell, a domesticated, petty 

_ till you— Do you want all this?” 
The boy drew his breath in sharply. 
His hat 

pulled grimly over his eyes, and he 
ffed fiercely at his pipe. 

“[T—I don’t mean to be rough on 

u, dad,” he said, finally. “But I 

ckon we can’t get together on this. It’s 

mething that we don’t quite hit off to- 
ther. Always before this we’ve been 
retty good palsk— I— Yov’re right 
ough from your point, maybe, but ”— 

shook his head obstinately—“ but I 

n’t see it. It’s—it’s up to me, dad 
I’m sorry you aren’t with me.” 

There wasn’t anything more to say; 
Syd and I are not the sort who quarrel 
and bicker. 

I gave him my hand. “ You’re wrong, 
bitterly, foolishly wrong, from my view 
of it, my son. No, I’m not going over it 
all again; I’ve said it all. You’re man 
enough to shut up and bear what comes 

you, I believe. And, Syd?” 

“ Ves?” 

“When you want 
help—where I can.” 


was having his struggle. 


me I’m ready to 


“She was too weak and tired and sick 
to resist him, Landan, my dear,” said 
Amy Grenley. And this was another 
week later, when it was clear that Lucy 
wasn’t, at least, to die on our hands in 
melancholy haste. 

“For Syd,” she whispered, “swept 
everything aside the day he saw her, 
you know. He was like a holy flame, I 
fancy. There’s something of the religious 
enthusiast in him, after all.” 

“ There’s something of the fool in him, 
after all,” I answered, irritably. 

Amy let her eyes stray unseeingly off 
to the sea. 

“ She lies there very content, Landan— 
very still and white and content. Like a 
little girl—she is a little girl, dear—who 
has gone to bed with her belovedest doll.” 

“He told her—he must have had to 
tell her—he loved her ?” 

“T suppose he did—poor Lucy.” 
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“ Poor Syd.” 
“ lf 
most | 
Syd. 


you could see her, Landan. Al- 
think wouldn’t grudge her 
She’s too sick and broken to think 
she’s just happy, dear.” 
I shook my head. “ 
all Syd for me.” 


“ 


you 


No—don’t. It’s 
Landan—don’t you 
loves Syd—loves him. 
And she couldn't 
you see ?” 
We both repeated it. 
“ Poor Lucy.” 


know? Lucy 
It’s come to her. 


give him up. Don’t 


We had been away from Mrs. Gren- 
ley’s—Syd and I—for a month. We went 
to qur own place in the Adirondacks 
at Syd’s request. And I hope that in 
kind Providence 
will never let me spend so dismal a period 
again. He was moody and dull and spirit- 
less. Naturally we spoke not at all of 
the events of the past month at Mrs. 
Grenley’s. My heart ached for him 
ached that he had to put on the garment 
of a man’s experience so soon. 

Then at last the letters came—Lucy’s 
letters—one for and for Syd. 
What 
she said to him I don’t know. In fact, 
I’m always to be grateful that I don’t 
know. I’m spared that, at least. Some- 
where in my papers there’s a little 
leather case—I can find it at this moment 
easily—which has a letter—Lucy’s letter 
to me, written tremblingly, I know now 
painfully, and with infinite labor, from 
her bed. 


my declining years a 


me one 


They came to change everything. 


“My pear Coronet Darrow,—lI give 
you back your son to-day. I know now 
why it all came about, for my mother has 
told me the truth—the sorry truth—that 
Mrs. Grenley reluctantly confirmed. It is, 
to me, as bitter as it must be to you—more 
T cannot say. I don’t know quite why 
I ever allowed Sydney to become engaged 
to me except that I fancied I might die 
and wanted the bit of happiness. I want- 
ed to believe it true for a little while. 
Please don’t think me all bad—I’m not. 
Td like to feel that forgive me— 
everything—that morning were to- 
gether and this other. It will help me 
in getting well or in lying like this till 
something better comes to end things. 
Lucy Laneawortny.” 


you 


we 
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I suppose I sat for a long time with 
the letter in my hand. There were tears, 
I’m bound to say, in my eyes, and I was 
muttering: “Poor little girl! Poor 
Lucy! Poor little Lucy!” when Syd 
came in softly. 

Then I wondered what it all meant 
to him. 

“You heard, too?” I said. He nodded. 

So we sat and smoked in silence—glad 
enough of each other’s company. Neither 
of us felt quite guiltless, I suspect, 
though I’m not quite clear why. But, 
somehow, between us there was the sorry 
feeling that we crushed in our hands a 
little bird, and had hurt it cruelly. 

“Tt looks like the end of it,” I said, 
after a long time, tentatively. 

Syd looked up miserably. “It’s hell, 
isn’t it?” 

“ Something like that,” said I. 


It was at Newport—for we had left 
the camp after Lucy’s letters came—we 
met her—the Angel of the Churches, the 
red-haired angel. And Amy Grenley 
brought it about—brought her about, I 
might say. Amy had come down from 
Bar Harbor for a part of August. 

Amy was rather secretive over the mat- 
ter of the meeting. She said merely that 
she wanted us—Syd and me—to lunch 
with her on her yacht, the I[srafel, 
and cruise about for the afternoon; and 
that there was to be the prettiest girl in 
the world with her. 

Neither Syd nor I had recovered our 
spirits since those heavy days in the camp. 
Beyond a good bit of riding and driving 
—and polo for Syd—we found little to 
amuse ourselves over. But a day with 
Amy always puts one right, and Syd, 
down as he was, couldn’t quite pass by 
unheeded the prettiest girl in the world. 

When we went aboard they were there, 
just the two women, aft under the awn- 
ings. As I remember it, both the boy 
and I stopped short at the sight; Syd 
gasped and blushed. 

“By Jove! dad,” he stammered, “ it’s 
—it’s—” 

“Tt’s your Angel, Syd,” I said. 

And it was. 

She was wonderfully beautiful in her 
white yachting-clothes—nearly as lovely 
as Amy Grenley at twenty. She met us 
with becoming shyness, but in her eyes 








I saw the light of recognition for S 
It was natural that presently the t 
should drift away together. I was grate- 
ful to be alone with Amy. 

“Have you a chapel aboard the bon: 
anywhere, Amy?” I asked, interested|y. 
“The young woman isn’t complete wit 
out it—she’ll be kneeling on your decks. 
I’m certain, at any moment. Perha) 
she brings along a toy chapel wherever 
she goes, and wax tapers.” 

Amy was indulgent. “ She’s beautiful. 
isn’t she? You must know her—talk ; 
her. She is— But you'll want to fin 
out for yourself.” 

“T want to talk to you about other 
things—about—” 

“1 know,” she said. “ Not to-day, dear. 
She and her mother are still at my house. 
And she’s getting better—she’s going to 
live, to walk again, they think. Don’t 
ask any more now.” 

And at that moment luncheon was 
announced. 

I’m not going into the diseussion of 
that day. In the light of things now | 
perceive that it had to be. Perhaps i: 
was a mild penance for our past sins 
Syd’s and mine; perhaps it was a taste 
of the higher life. In any case, I can’t 
enter into it adequately. 

I talked with the Angel for twenty 
minutes after luncheon, and then I hand- 
ed her handsomely back to Syd and re- 
turned to Amy. 

“T begin to understand,” said I, with 
reserve. 

“Yes?” 

“ She—ah—has a fine character.” 

“ Has she not?” 

“She has—I believe it is called so— 
temperament ?” 

“ Yes, my dear, temperament.” 

“ She has a soul.” 

“You noticed that?” 

“T was compelled to, though it did not 
seem quite delicate of me.” 

“T know—she is almost too—” 

“She fingers it as if it were a bead on 
a string.” 

“ She’ll amuse Syd.” 

“ Ye-e-s, oh yes.” 

“ Strange he should meet her at last.” 

“ Delightful.” 

“You know it’s always been the girl 
with the red hair for Syd?’ 

“ Always.” 
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We were silent. Over on the other out his hand to me. “Why don’t you 
le of the boat was the murmur, not of say it?” he grinned. 

ces, of a voice. I caught, “ Life is a I took his hand with relief. “ Thank 
nderful dreamy thing—like a beautiful Heaven, Syd. I don’t need to. 
vel—haven’t you found it so?” she’s nice in a church.” 

“ That to Syd!” said I to Amy. “ Bully—in a church.” 

‘She hates horses,” Amy answered. 


But 


His eyes were still smiling over that 
pleasant secret of his, and he kept wring 
‘And dogs.” ing my hand. 
‘And coaching.” “You won’t mind if I leave you to- 
‘And cigarettes.” morrow, dad?” he began, shyly. 
‘And light talk.” “Oh no. Going away?” 
I sighed comfortably. “Well, if I * Te 
ere Syd—I mean if Syd were me—he’d “ Might I ask where ¢” 
ish her off the boat.” He hesitated 
“ Perhaps he likes it.” guess the truth. 
Late that night Syd and I were to- “ Not—” I cried. 
ether. He seemed strangely placid and “That’s it, dad.” 
ease; his blue eyes shone softly, as if “God bless you, boy; she’s worth all 
had hit upon an agreeable secret. I you can give her.” 
d not. seen him so for weeks. I had “ Right-o.” 
sudden chill at my heart. “Good “ And so it’s Lucy for you, after all?” 
Lord!” thought I. “ Maybe it is the “Yes, sir—yes, if she'll have me. I 
ngel for Syd, after all.” knew it to-day. And, dad, 
I had to probe gently, though. angel!” 
‘She’s a _ nice girl,” I advanced, “ Lucy ?”’ 
enially. “Sure thing. A real live angel.” 
“Who?” And we said no more. 
“The Angel.” “There’s one thing, though,” said I 
“Um-m—yes.” to Amy Grenley the next day, when we 
“Very handsome.” had gone over it all from end to end, 
“ Corker.” “the Ancient Mariner is a hard pill to 
A long silence. swallow, I’m bound to admit.” 
“ Queer you should meet her at last.” “She’s rather awful.” 
“Wasn’t it?” “ But we've settled the question of—” 
“T dare say we'll see a great deal of “Of Lucy’s training? Yes. But you 
her,” I continued, carefully. know I believed 
Syd faced me with a laugh and thrust Landan.” 


“ And society, she says.” 


long enough for me to 


she’s an 


in Lucy all along, 


The Faith in Doubt 


BY HENRY FLETCHER HARRIS 


HE peace of God descends more softly shed 
Than light upon the deep, 


And sinks below the tumult of my years 
Deeper than dreams or sleep. 


And somehow, as of dusk was born the star 
Whose fire is on the sea, 

Another star from doubt’s profounder dark 
Ts risen and shines on me. 








































































































































































































































































































HERE is a saying, oft repeated in 
T song and story, to the effect that 

“ Opportunity knocks only once at 
a man’s door and is then forever gone.” 
If this were true once, it certainly is not 
to-day—at least not in the American 
business world. Opportunity is knock- 
ing continuously at the door of every 
business man, whether he be the young 
boy who has just left school, or the gen- 
eral manager who awaits only the presi- 
deney of his company. The individual 
still continues to play the all-important 
part in the business world. Great cor- 
porations may be formed and merged 
into still greater combinations, and sys- 
tem may reduce business to an apparently 
machinelike routine, but there still re- 
mains an ever-increasing need for brainy, 
energetic men. 

Three types of ability are in constant 
demand for the more important posi- 
tions in the business world—the ability 
to organize, direct, and manage; the 
ability to create new markets, either by 
advertising or personal arguments; and 
the ability to supervise detail work and 
devise labor and time saving devices. 
For these abilities employers are willing 
to pay salaries that formerly would have 
been considered fabulous. It is the pos- 
session or lack of one or all of these 
types which divides men into three great 
classes. At one extreme are the ex- 
traordinary, capable executives, sales- 
men, and detail men; at the other ex- 
treme men who possess none of these 
qualifications, but are fitted to do manual 
labor or automatically perform routine 
clerical duties. Between them comes a 
large class—the mediocre man, too proud 
to work with his hands, and with only 
a limited amount of executive, selling, 
or detailing ability. 

Never in the world’s history were there 
such opportunities for the man of ex- 
traordinary ability, coupled with so much 
power and such unlimited salaries, as 


The Search for Men 
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exist to-day. Probably there are n 
more men who receive a salary of $25,010) 
or more a year than drew $10,000 a y: 
in the seventies, and as the world moves 
from greater to still greater things, th: 
demand has apparently removed all lim- 
its to the salary that will be paid the 
men who can stand at the head and suc- 
cessfully manage the immense aggrega- 
tions of capital recently formed. 

Never in the world’s history was th 
condition of the employee who works 
with his hand or automatically with his 
pen equalled in grade of living, pleas- 
ures, or opportunities for education and 
improvement. The skilled laborer to- 
day receives more than his superintendent 
of the seventies. 

Between these two classes there is, 
however, the man of mediocre ability 
conscientious, faithful, and hard-working, 
but not executive, inventive, or brilliant. 
He lives more luxuriously than ever be- 
fore, but because of his limitations can- 
not rise to power or accumulate wealth. 
He supports himself and family comfort- 
ably during life, but lays aside little or 
nothing for old age and death. If he 
had lived between the fifties and eighties, 
he could have perhaps become the head 
of a business, a power in the community, 
or a man of wealth and influence. But 
business has progressed so rapidly and 
become so strenuous that his limitations 
now prevent his making a place in the 
business world. 

The public does not realize the great 
searcity and universal demand for men 
who have the calibre to fill responsible 
positions. The mechanic or bookkeeper 
of to-day may be general superintendent 
or general manager to-morrow. He rises 
on his merits, and employers are watch- 
ing eagerly for others who can follow in 
his footsteps. Hundreds of concerns 
have the same difficulty expressed by the 
general manager of a large Chicago con- 
cern, “ We cannot train up capable men 
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enough to keep pace with the growth 
business.” Only a year ago the 
ted States Steel Corporation, was hunt- 


our 


, for a man capable of acting as its 

ecutive head, and finally was obliged 
livide the duties among several, no 
» man being equal to the position. 

[he business world is looking for men 
All others are 

The keen com- 


ition among employers for high-grade 


10 can achieve results. 
riedly pushed aside. 


en is shown by the frequent changes 
at are always being made in respon- 
ble positions. No sooner does a man 
than rival 
employers begin bidding for his services. 
market value of such men has risen 
ith the demand, and 
veral the United States 
e receiving over $100,000 per year, 
ores who are receiving $50,000 and bet- 
and hundreds who are earning $25,- 
000 or more, while an uncountable host 
ire earning over $10,000. 


ike a satisfactory record 
i c 
there are now 


men in who 


To those who have not made a study 
of this question the great demand for 
high-grade men and the thoroughness of 
the search that is constantly being made 
for them are surprising. For the past 
eighteen months a Chicago concern has 
heen trying to find the right man for 
a position that will pay from $15,000 to 
$20,000 a year. It is a common expres- 
sion among large employers, “I would 
rather pay $10,000 than $1000 to a man,” 
and they mean it. They want men who 
can handle men, men who can discover 
and stop leaks, men who 
abolish unnecessary moves, find short 
cuts, consolidate plants, make a market 
where none existed before, overcome com- 
petition—men who can make their year’s 
work yield tenfold on the yearly balance- 
sheet. The manager of a large New 
York department house stated recently, 
“We are looking for five executive men, 
to whom we are willing to pay from 
$3500 to $10,000 a year. These positions 
are filled at present,” he added, “ but 
they are not filled satisfactorily, and we 
are anxious to find better men.” 

The question of salary becomes a sec- 
ondary consideration when employers see 
the man that they want. “We do not 
care how much we pay,” said the president 
of a million-dollar manufacturing com- 
pany, provided we can get a man who 


business can 


SEARCH 


FOR MEN. 
can manage our sales department as it 
should be managed and show the right 


results.” The one great ever-crying de 


mand is for results; expensive machinery 


is purchased and installed, only to be 
Old 
methods pass quicker than the years, and 
along with the old methods the old men. 
The business of a firm expands at an 
alarming rate, and the older men 
forced into retirement nowadays at an 
age when formerly they would have been 
considered in their prime. 


thrown aside for something better. 


are 


The day when 
a man could stand on his past record is 
gone. When a man 


business 


Results alone count. 

produce, the world 
quickly demands some one in his place. 
To-day is the day of the young man. 
The pendulum of business demand has 
swung from the other. 
The young man of thirty now holds the 
position formerly held only by a 
in his sixties. 


cannot 


one extreme to 
man 
The energy, push, and de- 
termination of the young man are give n 
great preponderance over the conserva- 
tism and experience of the older man. 
A few years more will undoubtedly place 
a man’s maximum earning ability five 
to ten years farther along in life than it 
is considered to-day. 

The most successful of the large com- 
panies of to-day realize the absolute 
necessity of having the best men of their 
kind in all grades of work. They also 
appreciate the scarcity of good men and 
the difficulty of finding them. The 
securing of employees, formerly more or 
jess a matter of chance, is now carried 
on systematically, and the heads of a 
number of large corporations say that 
they give more attention to surrounding 
themselves with the proper kind of men 
than to any other of their 
duties. Many companies maintain at 
considerable expense employment depart- 
ments, whose duties are to watch for and 
employ high-grade men. 
ments keep an elaborate card - system 
record of all the men who were ever in 
the employ of the company, and of all 
men who apply for positions, and also 
in some cases a complete concise record 
of the earning ability and salaries paid 
to men in the employ of competitors. 
The successful general manager knows 
through this department where the 
most capable men in all lines of work 


numerous 


These depart- 
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are to be found, and what it will cost to 
secure them when they are needed. Sev- 
eral agencies have sprung up within the 
last few years that make a business of 
this very work of keeping in touch with 
the available material in all lines of 
work, and claim to be able to supply, 
at any time, “ the right man for the right 
place.” Formerly responsible positions 
were filled by relatives, friends, or the 
friends of friends, but to-day the success- 
ful manager says, “ Deliver me from my 
relatives and friends,” and conscientious- 
ly avoids employing any one to whom 
he may be directly or indirectly un- 
der obligations. 

Many large concerns, with a far-seeing 
policy, are now employing every year a 
fixed number of college, university, or 
technical-school graduates, taking young 
men of good education and teaching them 
every detail of the business, and develop- 
ing them into the type of managers that 
they will need five to ten years hence. 

With more systematic and intelligent 
methods of selecting employees have come 
a more definite demand for results and 
a fixed determination to know what every 
employee is accomplishing, so as to retain 
the money-makers and get rid of the in- 
competents. The twentieth-century em- 
ployer must not only know his business 
and himself, but he must also know the 
capacity of every employee and the exact 
results that are being produced by every 
man in his employ, from office-boy to 
general manager. No longer are men 
retained because of friendship. Employ- 
ers nowadays do not hesitate to dispense 
promptly with the services of men who 
are “not making good.” When such 
men are retained the loss to their em- 
ployer is represented not only by the 
difference between the amount of salary 
paid them and the amount of business 
produced, but also by the dissatisfaction 
and half-hearted effort which their re- 
tention inspires among the really hard- 
working men in the force. One up-to- 
date employer has a fixed rule never to 
employ or retain in his service any man 
coneerning whose ability to perform his 
work satisfactorily he has any doubt. He 
claims that enough men in whom he has 
confidence will fail without taking any 
chances with doubtful cases. 

Nowadays men are not retained for 


life, no matter how long or how valual 
the service they have given. Many fir 
however, have pension systems which ; 
able them, without injustice, to ret 
faithful employees as soon as they h:; 
outgrown their usefulness. 

Civil service is much more beauti{ 
in theory than in practice. A system | 
which men are promoted regularly, co) 
petent and incompetent alike, may 
well for the government, but it is 1 
satisfactory in private enterprises. | 
fortunately it is impossible to select wu 
formly good material at the start, a 
as the men develop and advance, step | 
step, in wage and responsibility, the m 
form advancement does not give proper 
appreciation to the man with exceptio: 
ability. He is held down by the inco: 
petency of his associates, and is eit! 
compelled to cut loose and enter a smal], 
business or else lose his ambition a: 
to a certain degree, his personalit 
Knowing his advancement will be ey 
denced by only $100 per year, the edye 
of his ambition is dulled, and there is 
no feeling that he will receive proper 
reward for extraordinary efforts, and thus 
a valuable man is lost to the company. 
One of the largest manufacturing com- 
panies of New York and Chicago, be- 
eause of this civil-service method of ad 
vancing employees, has lost the choicest 
and smartest men from its emplo: 
Every year sees an exodus of the bright 
est minds who have been from two t 
three years with the company, and wh: 
have been educated to the point where 
they conld soon be developed into ex- 
ecutive positions. 

But a fixed civil-service rule may crip 
ple a company when a vacancy occurs. 
The next man in line to be promoted may 
be an incompetent, who will lose by mis- 
takes not only an amount of money equal 
to his own and ten associates’ salary, but 
also opportunities of progress that may 
cost the company incaleulable amounts. 
A majority of firms establish a civil- 
service system for the encouragement and 
retention of their best material, but it 
is as much honored in the breach as in 
the observance. Successful firms promptly 
advance those men who are worthy, but 
if they do not have the right man in 
their employ, they as promptly go out- 
side and get him. 
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THE SEARCI 
Salaries and promotions are measured 
results, and 
, delays raising a man’s salary when 
he is worth money. 
that the of their 
siness depends upon the men in their 
ploy, and every effort is made to im- 

their entire working force with the 


the wise employer sel- 


can show 


realize 


more 


y success 


that the interests of employer and 
ployee are inseparable. Welfare-work, 
ofit-sharing, sales or gifts of stock to 
ads of departments and other valuable 
ployees, are successfully used to accom- 
sh this result. A uniform respect not 
nly for the personnel of the firm but 
for the policy of the company is 
bsolutely essential. successful 
firms have a private ledger in which is 
kept a record of every man, and every 
dollar that is received by the company 
credited the account of the man 
who earned it, so that the non-money- 
be promptly picked out 
discharged, and the valuable men 
retained, with proportionate 
f salary. 
At the termination of 1902, a period 
unequalled prosperity, the average 
ge paid high-grade men was at least 
ten per cent. higher than at the present 
and because of the exceptional 
scarcity of available material, many men 
were drawing salaries far in excess of 
their actual worth. The last years 
has seen a revision. In many companies, 
like the United States Steel Corporation, 
there has been a general weeding out 
of men who were not producing results, 
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and also from ten 
» twenty per cent. in the wages paid all 
of Other smaller 
panies accomplished the same thing by 
removing their old expensive men, on the 
plea of economy, and replacing them by 
hustling young men at half the salaries, 
who will accomplish the same work be- 
sides introducing new ideas. 


a general decrease of 
te 


men. 


grades 


com- 


The shrewd 
managers of some companies take ad- 
of 
replace the poorer grades of men with 
better men from the ranks of other com- 


vantage a depression in business to 


panies, at the same or even less salaries. 
With all its peculiarities, human ability 
is really a commodity, and the economic 
law of supply and demand applies ex- 
actly as it does to the sale of iron, steel, 
or other material things. 

As stated above, however, the demand 
for exceptionally good is always 
greater than the supply. To satisfy this 
demand schools of commerce and special 
courses have been established in many 
of our great Schools of 
practical teaching have been instituted 
by the big insurance companies and other 
and effort is 
hasten the growth and 
development of men who can step into 
the responsible positions. 

Never the 
there such a demand for ability 
to-day, and no employee 
has reason to complain of the opportu- 
nities in the world. His ad- 
vancement is limited only by his ambi- 
tion and ability. 
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A Romance of Whooping Harbor 


BY NORMAN DUNCAN 


ITE trader Good Samaritan—they 
x called her the Cheap and Nasty 

on the Shore; God knows why! for 
she was dealing fairly for the fish, if 
something smartly—was wind-bound at 
Heart’s Ease Cove, riding safe in the lee 
of the Giant’s Hand: champing her an- 
chor chain; nodding to the swell, which 
swept through the tickle and spent itself 
in the landlocked water, collapsing to 
quiet. It was late of a dirty night, but 
the schooner lay in shelter from the roar- 
ing wind; and the forecastle lamp was 
alight, the bogie snoring, the crew spraw]- 
ing at ease, purring in the light and 
warmth and security of the hour... . 
By and by, when the skipper’s allowance 
of tea and hard biscuit had fulfilled its 
destiny, Tumm, the clerk, told the tale 
of Whooping Harbor, wherein the maid 
met Fate in the person of the fool from 
Thunder Arm; and I came down from 
the deck—from the black, wet wind of 
the open, changed to a wrathful flutter 
by the eternal barrier—in time to hear. 
And I was glad, for we know little 
enough of love, being blind of soul, per- 
verse and proud; and love is strange 
past all things: wayward, accounting 
not, of infinite aspects—radiant to our 
vision, colorless, sombre, black as hell; 
but of unfailing beauty, we may be sure, 
had we but the eyes to see, the heart 
to interpret... . 


“We was reachin’ up t’ Whoopin’ 
Harbor,” said Tumm, “t’? give the White 
Lily a night’s lodgin’, it bein’ a won- 
derful windish night; clear enough, the 
moon sailin’ a cloudy sky, but with a 
bank o’ fog sneakin’ round Cape Muggy 
like a fish-thief. An’ we wasn’t in no 
haste, anyhow, t’ make Sinners’ Tickle, 
for we was the first schooner down the 
Labrador that season, an’ ’twas pick an’ 
choose your berth for we, with a clean 
bill t’? every head from Starvation Cove 
t’ the Settin’ Hen, so quick as the fish 


struck. So the skipper he says w 
hang the ol’ girl up t’ Whoopin’ Harb. 
*til dawn; an’ we'll all have a watch | 
low, says he, with a cup o’ tea, says | 
if the cook can bile the water ’ithou 
burnin’ it. Which was wonderful hari 
for the cook t’ manage, look you! 
the skipper, which knowed nothin’ abou 
feelin’s, would never stop tellin’ un: 1 
cook bein’ from Thunder Arm, a ha! 
witted, glossy-eyed lumpfish o’ the nan 
o’ Moses Shoos, born by chance a 
brung up likewise, as desperate a cook 
ever tartured a stummick, but meani 
so wonderful well that we loved un, 
though he were like t’ finish us off, ever) 
man jack, by the slow p’ison o’ dirt. 

“*©ook, you dunderhead!’ says 1! 
skipper, with a wink t’? the crew. ‘ You 
been an’ scarched the water agin.’ 

“Shoos he looked like he’d give up for 
good on the spot—just like he knowed he 
was a fool, an’ had knowed it for a long, 
long time,—sort o’ like he was sorry for 
we an’ sick of hisself. 

“* Cook,’ says the skipper, ‘you went 
an’ done it agin. Yes, you did! Don’ 
you go denyin’ of it. You'll kill us 
cook,’ says he, ‘if you goes on like this 
They isn’t nothin’ worse for the system, 
says he, ‘than this here burned water. 
The alamnacs,’ says he, shakin’ his finger 
at the poor cook, ‘ll tell you that!’ 

“<*T "low I did burn that water, skip- 
per,’ says the cook, ‘if you says so. But 
[ isn’t got all my wits,’ says he, the 
ery-baby; ‘an’ God knows I’m doin’ 
my best!’ 

“*T always did allow, cook,’ says the 
skipper, ‘that God knowed more’n I ever 
thunk.’ 

“* An’ I never did burn no water,’ 
blubbers the cook, ‘ afore I shipped along 
o’ you in this here dam’ ol’ flour-sieve 
of a White Lily,’ 

“This here what?’ snaps the skipper. 

““This here dam’ ol’ basket,’ says 
the cook. 
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A ROMANCE OF 
“* Basket!’ says the skipper. Then he 
bit o’ ‘ Fishin’ for the Maid 
*ithout thinkin’ much about 
he toon. ‘ Cook,’ says he, ‘I loves you. 
You half-witted chance-child,’ 
ivs he, ‘but I loves you like a brother.’ 
“‘TDoes you, skipper?’ says the cook, 
ith a like the fool he 
sn’t by no means hatin’ you, skipper,’ 
ys he. ‘But I ean’t help burnin’ the 
vater,’ says he, ‘an’ I “low I don’t want 
no blame for it. I’m sorry for you an’ 
he crew,’ says he, ‘an’ I wisht I hadn’t 
ok the berth. But when I shipped 
ileng o’ you,’ says he, ‘I ’lowed I could 
ook. I knows I able for it 
says he, ‘for you says so, skipper; but 
I’m doin’ my best, an’ I “low if the wa- 


ummed a 
| Loves,’ 


is ony a 


grin, was. ‘I 


isn’t now,’ 


ter gets searched,’ says he, ‘the galley 


fire’s bewitched.’ 

“* Basket!’ says the skipper. ‘ Ay, ay, 
cook,’ says he. ‘I just loves you.’ 

“They wasn’t a man o’ the crew liked 
t’ hear the skipper say that; for, look 
vou! the skipper didn’t know nothin’ 
about feelin’s, the cook had 
feelin’s ’n a fool can make handy use 
Labrador fishin’-craft. No, 
skipper didn’t know nothin’ 
about feelin’s. I’m not wantin’ t’ 
it about that there man, nor about no 
other man; for they isn’t nothin’ harder 
t? be spoke. But he didn’t; an’ they’s 
nothin’ else to it. There the ol’ 
man, smoothin’ his big red beard, singin’, 
‘I’m Fishin’ for the Maid I Loves,’ while 
he looks at the poor cook, which was 
washin’ up the dishes, for we was through 
with the mug-up. An’ the devil was in 
his eyes—the devil was fair grinnin’ in 
them little blue eyes. Lord! it made me 
sad t’ see it; for I knowed the cook was 
in for bad weather, an’ he wasn’t no sort 
o’ craft t? be out o’ harbor in a gale o’ 
wind like that. 

“* Cook,’ says the skipper. 

“*¢ Ay, zur? says the cook. 

“* Cook,’ says the skipper, ‘ you ought 
t? get married.’ 

“¢T on’y wisht I could,’ says the cook. 

“You ought t’ try, cook,’ says the 
skipper, ‘ for the sake o’ the crew. We'll 
all die,’ says he, ‘afore we sights ol’ 
Bully Dick agin,’ says he, ‘if you keeps 
on burnin’ the water. You got t’ get 
married, cook, t? the first likely maid 
you sees on the Labrador,’ says he, ‘t’ 
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She'd do the eookin’ for 
the loss o’ all hands,’ 
don’t. This 
water,’ Savs he, ‘will be 


save the crew. 
you. It “ll be 
} 


he, “an 


says 
you here burned 
the end of us, 
cook, an you keeps it up.’ 

“*T'd be wonderful glad 
skipper,’ says the cook, ‘an’ I'd like t’ 
‘blige all hands. by my wish,’ 
says he, ‘that anybody ‘ll die o’ th 
the Vv gets,’ 


‘blige you, 


*T won't be 


grub 


“* Oook,’ says the skipper, ‘shake! | 
knows a man,’ says he, ‘ when I sees one. 
‘that would 


the irons o’ matrimony,’ says he, ‘ 


Any man,’ says he, put on 


t” “blige 
better 


a shipmate,’ says he, ‘is a man 


*n me, an’ I loves un like a brother.’ 
“Which cheered the cook up consider 
able. 
“* Cook,’ says the skipper, ‘ 


Yes, 


I ’pologize. 
| do, cook,’ says he, ‘I *pologize.’ 


-*s mare 
mony, says the 
t’ get took. 
Thunder Arm,’ says he, ‘an’ they isn’t 
one,’ says he, ‘ will wed a fool.’ 

“* Not one?’ says the skipper. 


got no feelin’ agin’ matri- 
‘But I isn’t able 


I been tryin’ every maid t’ 


cook. 


“*¢ Nar a one,’ says the cook. 

“<T’m s’prised,’ says the skipper. 

“¢«Nar a maid t’ Thunder Arm,’ says 
the cook, ‘ will wed a fool, an’ I ’low they 
isn’t one,’ says he, ‘on the Labrador.’ 

“<Tt’s been done afore, cook,’ says the 
skipper, ‘an’ I ’low ’twill be done agin, 
if the world don’t end t’ 
oneet. Cook,’ says he, ‘I knows the maid 
t’ do it.’ 

“ The poor cook begun t’ 


come to an 


grin. ‘ Does 
‘ Ah, skipper, no, 
sort o’ chuckled, 


you, skipper? says he. 
you doesn’t!’ And he 
like the fool he was. £ Ah, now, skipper,’ 
he, ° you doesn’t 
would marry me!’ 

“¢ Ay, b’y,’ says the skipper, ‘I got the 
girl for you. An’ she isn’t a thousand 
miles,’ says he, ‘from where that dam’ 
ol’ basket of a White Lily lies at anchor,’ 
says he, ‘in Whoopin’ Harbor. She isn’t 
what you’d call handsome an’ tell no lie,’ 
says he, ‘ but—’ 

“¢ Never you mind about that, skipper,’ 
says the cook. 

7° Be,” the skipper, 
handsome, as handsome 
these parts, but—’ 

“¢Never you mind, skipper,’ says the 
cook. ‘If ’tis anything in the shape o’ 
woman,’ says he, ‘ ’twill do.’ 


says know no maid 


‘she isn’t 
even in 


Says 


goes, 
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“*1 ‘low that Liz Jones would take 
you, cook,’ says the skipper. ‘ You ain’t 
much on wits, but you got a good-lookin’ 
hull; an’ I ’low she’d be more’n willin’ 
t’ skipper a craft like you. You better 
go ashore, cook, when you gets cleaned 
up, an’ see what she says. Tumm,’ says 
he, ‘is sort o’ shipmates with Liz,’ says he, 
‘an’ I ‘low he'll see you through the 
worst of it.’ 

“* Will you, Tumm? says the cook. 

“* Well,’ says I, ‘ I'll see.’ 

“T knowed Liz Jones from the time I 
fished Whoopin’ Harbor with Skipper 
Bill Topsail in the Love the Wind, bein’ 
cotched by the measles thereabouts, 
which she nursed me through; an’ I 
‘lowed she would wed the cook if he 
asked her, so, thinks I, I'll go ashore 
with the fool t’ see that she don’t. No; 
she wasn’t handsome—not Liz. I’m 
wonderful fond o’ yarnin’ o’ good-lookin’ 
maids; but I can’t say much o’ Liz; for 
Liz was so far t? leward o’ beauty that 
many a time, lyin’ sick there in the 
fo’e’s’le o’ the Love the Wind, I wished 
the poor girl would turn inside out, for, 
thinks I, the pattern might be a sight 
better on the other side. I will say she 
was big and well-muscled; an’ muscles, 
t’ my mind, courts enough t? make up 
for black eyes, but not for cross-eyes, 
much less for fuzzy whiskers. It ain’t 
in my heart t’ make sport o’ Liz, lads; 
but I will say she had a club foot, for 
she was born in a gale, I’m told, when 
the Preacher was hangin’ on off a lee 
shore ‘long about Cape Harrigan, an’ the 
sea was raisin’ the devil. An’, well—I 
hates t? say it, but—well, they called her 
‘Walrus Liz.’ No; she wasn’t handsome, 
she didn’t have no good looks; but once 
you got a look into whichever one o’ them 
cross-eyes you was able to cotch, you 
seen a deal more’n your own face; 
an’ she was well-muscled, an’ I ‘low 
I’m goin’ t? tell you so, for I wants t’ 
name her good p’ints so well as her 
bad. Whatever— 

“* Cook,’ says I, ‘T’ll go along o’ you.’ 

“With that the cook fell to on the 
dishes, an’ ’twasn’t long afore he was 
ready to clean hisself; which done, he 
was ready for the courtin’. But first 
he got out his dunny-bag, an’ he fished 
in there ’til he pulled out a blue stockin’, 
tied in a hard knot; an’ from the toe o’ 





that there blue stockin’ he took a br: 
ring. ‘I ‘low,’ says he, talkin’ to hisself, 
in the half-witted way he had, ‘it won’ 
do no hurt t’ give her mother’s ring’ 
Then he hegun t’ ery. ‘“ Moses,” say 
mother, “you better take the ring off 
my finger. It isn’t no weddin’-ring, 
says she, “for I never was what y 
might call wed,” says she, “but I got 
it from the Jew t’ make believe I was: 
for it didn’t do nobody no hurt, an’ it 
sort o’ pleased me. You better take it, 
Moses, b’y,” says she, “for the dirt 
o’ the grave would only spile it,” say 
she, “an’ I’m not wantin’ it no more. 
Don’t wear it at the fishin’, dear,” says 
she, “ for the fishin’ is wonderful hard,” 
says she, “an’ joolery don’t stand much 
wear an’ tear.” Oh, mother!’ says the 
cook, ‘I done what you wanted!’ Then 
the poor fool sighed an’ looked up at th: 
skipper. ‘I ’low, skipper,’ says he, 
‘’twouldn’t do no hurt t? give the ring 
to a man’s wife, would it? For mother 
wouldn’t mind, would she?’ 

“The skipper didn’t answer that. 

“Come, cook,’ says I, ‘leave us get 
under way,’ for I couldn’t stand it no 
longer. 

“So the cook an’ me put out in the 
punt t’ land at Whoopin’ Harbor, with 
the crew wishin’ the poor cook well with 
their lips, but thinkin’, God knows what! 
in their hearts. An’ he was in a wonder- 
ful state o’ fright. I never seed a man 
so took by scare afore. For, look you! 
he thunk she wouldn’t have un, an’ he 
thunk she would, an’ he wisht she would, 
an’ he wisht she wouldn’t; an’ by an’ 
by he ’lowed he’d stand by, whatever 
come of it, ‘for,’ says he, ‘the crew’s 
g-g-got t’ have better c-c-cookin’ if I 
e-c-can g-g-get it. Lord! Tumm,’ says 
he, ‘’tis a c-c-cold night,’ says he, ‘ but 
I’m sweatin’ like a p-p-porp-us!’ I 
cheered un up so well as I could; an’ by 
an’ by we was on the path t’ Liz Jones’s 
house, up on Gray Hill, where she lived 
alone, her mother bein’ dead an’ her 
father shipped on a barque from St. 
Johns t’ the West Indies. An’ we found 
Liz sittin’ on a rock at the turn o’ the 
road, lookin’ down from the hill at the 
White Lily: all alone—sittin’ there in 
the moonlight, all alone—thinkin’ o’ God 
knows what! 

“¢ Hello, Liz!’ says I. 
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A ROMANCE OF 


“* Heilo, Tumm! she. ‘ What 
thel’th that ? 
“éThat’s the White Lily, Liz,’ says I. 


({n’ here’s the cook o’ that there craft,’ 


says 


; I, ‘come up the hill t’ speak t’ you.’ 


“é That’s right,’ says the cook. ‘ Tumm, 


wre right.’ 

“<T’ thpeak t’ me!’ says she. 

‘I wisht she hadn’t spoke quite that 

iy. Lord! it wasn’t nice. It makes 

feel bad t’ woman hit 
uzzom for a little thing like that. 
“6 he Te’ I, ‘t’ speak t’ you. 

An’ I’m thinkin’, Liz,’ says I, ‘ he’ll say 

things no man ever said afore—t’ you.’ 
“¢That’s right, Tumm,’ says the cook. 

‘T wants t’ speak as man t’ man,’ says he, 


man see a her 


says 


‘t? stand by what I says,’ says he, ‘ mean- 
n’ it afore G-g-god!’ 

“Liz got off the rock. Then she begun 
t’ kick at the path; an’ she was lookin’ 
down, but I ‘lowed she had an eye on the 
cook all the time. ‘ For,’ thinks I, ‘ she’s 
sensed the thing out, like all the women.’ 

“¢ Tm thinkin’, says I, ‘Tl go up the 
road a bit.’ 

“Oh no, you won’t, Tumm,’ says she. 
‘You thtay right here. Whath the cook 
wantin’ o’ me? 

“¢ Well,’ says the cook, ‘I ‘low I wants 
t’ get married.’ 

“<¢T’ get married!’ says she. 

“¢That’s right,’ he. ‘Damme! 
Tumm,’ says he, ‘she got it right. T’ 
get married,’ says he, ‘an’ I ‘low you'll 
do.’ 


“¢ Me? says she. 


“oe 


says 


You, Liz,’ says he. ‘I got t’ get me a 
wife right away,’ says he, ‘an’ they isn’t 
nothin’ I’ve heared tell of in the 
neighborhood.’ 

“She begun to blow like a whale; an’ 
she hit her buzzom with her fists, 
shivered. I ‘lowed she was goin’ t’ fall 
in a fit. But she looked away t’ the moon, 
an’ somehow that righted her. 

“You better thee me in 
says she. 

“*¢ Don’t 
he. 


else 


; 
an 


daylight,’ 
you mind about that,’ 
‘You’re a woman, an’ a big one,’ 
says he, ‘an’ that’s all ’'m askin’ for.’ 

“She put a finger under his chin an’ 
tipped his face t’ the light. 

“Vou ithn’t got all your thentheth, 
ith you?’ says she. 

“¢ Well,’ says he, ‘bein’ born on Hol- 
low eve,’ says he, ‘I isn’t quite all there. 


says 
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But,’ says he, ‘1 isht I 
can’t do no more.’ 


was. An’ I 


“* An’ you wanth t’ wed me?” says she. 
‘Ith you sure you doth? 

“*] got mother’s ring,’ says the 
t’ prove it.’ 


cook, 
“¢Tumm,’ says Liz t’ me, 
wantin’ t’ 
“No. 
you.’ 
er she. ‘ Not—t’ me.’ 
took round the turn in the road. 
‘Tumm,’ says she, ‘I ‘low I'll wed that 
man. I wanth t’ 


“vou ithn’t 
get married, 


Liz,’ 


ith vou?’ 
says L. , Not,’ says : a 
says She 
me 


here,’ 
*T wanth 


get from 
says she, lookin’ over the hills 
t? get t’ the Thouthern outporth, where 
there’th life. They ithn’t no life here. 
An’ I’m tho wonderful tired o’ all thith! 
Tumm,’ 


away 


ever afore 
athked me t’ marry un, an’ I ‘low I better 
take thith one. He’th on’y a fool,’ says 
‘but fool ever 
courtin’ me, an’ I ‘low nobody but a fool 
would. On’y a fool, Tumm!’ says she. 
‘But J ithn’t got nothin’ t’ boatht of. 
God made me,’ she, ‘an’ I ithn’t 
mad that He done it. I ’low He meant 
me t’ take the firth man that come, an’ 
be content. I ’low J ithn’t got no right 
t? thtick up nothe at a fool. For, 
Tumm,’ says she, ‘ God made that fool, too. 
An’, Tumn,’ says she, ‘I wanth 
thin’ elthe. Oh, I wanth thomethin’ 
elthe! I hateth t’ tell you, Tumm,’ says 
‘what it ith. But all the other 
maidth hath un, Tumm, an’ I wanth one, 
too. I ’low they ithn’t no woman happy 
without one, Tumm. An’ I ithn’t never 
had no chanth afore. No chanth, Tumm, 
though God knowth they ithn’t nothin’ 
I wouldn’t do,’ says she, ‘t’ get what I 
wanth! T’ll wed the fool,’ says she. ‘ It 
ithn’t a man I wanth tho much; no, it 
ithn’t aman. Ith—’ 

“¢ What you wantin’, Liz?’ says I. 

“¢Tt ithn’t a man, Tumm,’ says she. 

“¢No? says I. *‘ What is it, Liz?’ 

“¢Tth a baby,’ says she. 

“God! I felt bad 
that. ~ 


says she, ‘no man 


she, not even a come 


says 


my 


thome 


she, 


when she told me 


Tumm stopped, sighed, 
knot in the table. 
the forecastle. The Good Samaritan was 
still nodding to the swell—lying safe at 
anchor in Heart’s Ease Cove. We heard 
the gusts seamper over the deck and shake 


picked at a 
There was silence in 
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the rigging; we caught, in the intervals, 
the deep-throated roar of breakers, far 
off—all the noises of the gale. And 
Tumm picked at the knot with his clasp- 
knife; and we sat watching, silent, all. 
... And I felt bad, too, because of the 
maid at Whooping Harbor—a rolling 
waste of rock, with the moonlight lying 
on it, stretching from the whispering 
mystery of the sea to the greater desola- 
tion beyond; and an uncomely maid, 
alone and wistful, wishing, without hope, 
for that which the hearts of women 1oust 
ever desire. . . 


“ Ay,” Tumm drawled, “it made me 
feel bad t’ think o’ what she’d been want- 
in’ all them years; an’ then I wished I’d 
been kinder t’? Liz.... An’, ‘Tumn,’ 
thinks I, ‘you went an’ come ashore t’ 
stop this here thing; but you better let 
the skipper have his little joke, for ’twill 
on’y s’prise him, an’ it won’t do nobody 
else no hurt. Here’s this fool,’ thinks I, 
‘wantin’ a wife; an’ he won’t never have 
another chance. An’ here’s this maid,’ 
thinks I, ‘ wantin’ a baby; an’ she won’t 
never have another chance. ’Tis plain t’ 
see,’ thinks I, ‘that God A’mighty, who 
made un, crossed their courses; an’ I 
‘low, ecod!’ thinks I, ‘ that ’twasn’t a bad 
idea He had. If He’s got to get out of 
it somehow,’ thinks I, ‘ why, J don’t know 
no better way. Tumm,’ thinks I, ‘ you 
sheer off. Let Nature,’ thinks I, ‘ have 
doo course an’ be glorified.’ So I looks 
Liz in the eye—an’ says nothin’. 

“<Tumm,’ says she, ‘doth you think 
he—’ 

“*Ton’t you be seared o’ nothin’, says 
I. ‘He’s a lad o’ good feelin’s,’ says I, 
‘an’ he’ll treat you the best he knows 
how. Is you goin’ t’ take un? 

“*T wathn’t thinkin’ o’ that,’ says she. 
*T wathn’t thinkin’ o’ not. I wath jutht,’ 
says she, ‘ wonderin’.’ 

“They isn’t no sense in that, Liz,’ 
says I. ‘ You just wait an’ find out.’ 

“*What’th hith name? says she. 

“* Shoos,’ says T. ‘ Moses Shoos.’ 

“With that she up with her pinny an’ 
begun t’ cry like a young swile. 

“* What you cryin’ for, Liz? says I. 

“T ‘low I couldn’t tell what ’twas all 
about. But she was like all the women. 
Lord! ‘tis the little things that makes 
un weep when it comes t’ the weddin’. 
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“* Come, Liz,’ says I, ‘ what you cry 
about ? 

“*T lithp,’ says she. 

“*T knows you does, Liz,’ says I; ‘ but 
it ain’t nothin’ t’ ery about.’ 

“<*T can’t thay Joneth,’ says she. 

“*No,’ says 1; ‘but you'll be changin’ 
your name,’ says I, ‘an’ it won’t matter 
no more.’ 

“¢ An’ if I can’t say Joneth,’ says she, 
‘TI can’t thay—’ 

“*Can’t say what? says I. 

“¢Can’t thay Thooth!’ says she. 

“Lord! No more she could. An’ ¢’ 
say Moses Shoos! An’ t? say Missus 
Moses Shoos! Lord! It give me a pain 
in the tongue t’ think of it. 

“¢Jutht my luck,’ says she; ‘ but I’! 
do my betht.’ 

“So we went back an’ told the co 
that he didn’t have t? worry no mor 
about gettin’ a wife; an’ he said he was 
more glad than sorry, an’, says he, she’ 
better get her bonnet, t? go aboard an’ 
get married right away. An’ she ‘lowed 
she didn’t want no bonnet, but would 
like to change her pinny. So we said 
we'd as lief wait a spell, though a clean 
pinny wasn’t needed. An’ when she got 
back, the cook said he ‘lowed the skipper 
could marry un well enough ’til we over- 
hauled a real parson; an’ she thought so, 
too, for, says she, *twouldn’t be longer 
than fall, an’ any sort of a weddin’, says 
she, would do ’til then. An’ aboard we 
went, the cook an’ me pullin’ the punt, 
an’ she steerin’; an’ the cook he crowed 
an’ cackled all the way, like a half-witted 
rooster; but the maid didn’t even cluck, 
for she was too wonderful solemn t’ do 
anything but look at the moon. 

“* Skipper,’ said the cook, when we got 
in the fo’e’s’le, ‘here she is. J isn’t 
afeared,’ says he, ‘and she isn’t afeared; 
an’ now I ’low we'll have you marry us.’ 

“Up jumps the skipper; but he was 
too much s’prised t’ say a word. 

“¢ An’ I’m thinkin’” says the cook, 
with a nasty little wink, ‘ that they isn’t 
a man in this here fo’e’s’le,’ says he, 
‘will say I’m afeared.’ 

“*Qook,’ says the skipper, takin’ the 
cook’s hand, ‘shake! I never knowed 
a man like you afore,’ says he. ‘T’ my 
knowledge, you’re the on’y man in the 
Labrador fleet would do it. I’m proud,’ 
says he, ‘t’ take the hand o’ the man 
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vith nerve enough t’ marry Walrus Liz 
’ Whoopin’ Harbor.’ 

“The devil got in the eyes o’ the cook 
-a jumpin’ little brimstone devil, ecod! 

“*Ay, lad, says the skipper, ‘I’m 
proud t’? know the man that isn’t afeared 

’ Walrus—’ 

“<TDon’t you call her that!’ says the 
ook. ‘ Don’t you do it, skipper!’ 

“T was lookin’ at Liz. She was grin- 
in’ in a holy sort o’ way. Never seed 
nothin’ like that afore—no, lads, not in 
ll my life. 

“<< An’ why not, cook?’ says the skip- 
per. 

“<Tt ain’t her name,’ says the cook. 

“<*Tt ain’t? says the skipper. ‘ But 
[ been sailin’ the Labrador for twenty 
vear,’ says he, ‘an’ I ain’t never heared 
her called nothin’ but Walrus—’ 

“The devil got into the cook’s hands 
then. I seed his fingers clawin’ the air 
n a hungry sort 0’ An’ it looked 
t’ me like squally weather for the skipper. 

“¢Ton’t you do it no more, skipper,’ 
says the cook. ‘I isn’t got no wits,’ says 
he, ‘an’ I’m feelin’ wonderful queer!’ 

“The skipper took a look ahead into 
cook’s ‘Well, cook,’ says he, 
‘T ’low,’ says he, ‘I won’t.’ 

“Liz laughed—an’ got close t’ the fool 
from Thunder Arm. An’ I seed her 
touch his coat-tail, like as if she loved it, 
but didn’t dast do no more. 

“¢ What you two goin’ t’ do? says the 
skipper. 

“< We ’lowed you’d marry us,’ says the 
cook, ‘’til we come across a parson.’ 

“<T will” says the skipper. ‘ Stand 
‘ All hands stand up!’ 
‘Tumm,’ says he, ‘get me the 
first Book you comes across.’ 

“T got un a Book. 

“<“ Now, Liz,’ says he, ‘can you cook?” 

“<¢ Fair t? middlin’,’ says she. ‘I won’t 
lie.’ 


way. 


the eyes. 


up here,’ says he. 
says he. 


“<?T will do,’ says he. ‘An’ does you 


want t’ get married t’ this here dam’ 
fool?” 

“¢ An it pleathe you,’ says she. 

“¢Shoos,’ says the skipper, ‘ will you 
let this woman do the cookin’? 

“¢ Well, skipper,’ says the cook, ‘I will; 
for I don’t want nobody t’ die o’ my 
cookin’ on this here v’y’ge.’ 

“¢ An’ will you keep out o’ the galley?’ 

“<¢T "low I'll have to.’ 


OF WHOOPING 
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“* An’, look you! cook, is you sure— 
is you sure, says the skipper, with a 
shudder, lookin’ at the roof, ‘that you 
wants t’ marry this here—’ 

“<“T)on’t you do it, skipper!’ says the 
cook. ‘Don’t you say that no more! By 
God!’ says he, ‘ I'll kill you if you does!’ 

“<“Ts you sure,’ says the skipper, ‘ that 
you wants t’ marry this here—woman ?’ 

*s7 one 

“¢ Well,’ says the skipper, kissin’ th 
Book, ‘I ’low me an’ the crew don’t care; 
an’ we can’t help it, anyhow.’ 

“« What about mother’s ring? says the 
cook. ‘She might’s well have that,’ says 
he, ‘if she’s careful about the wear an’ 
tear. For joolery,’ says he t’ Liz, ‘ don’t 
stand it.’ 

“ese It 
skipper. 


ean’t do no harm,’ says the 

“<“Ith we married, thkipper?’ says Liz, 
when she got the ring on. 

“¢ Well,’ says the skipper, ‘I ‘low that 
knot ‘ll hold ’til fall. For,’ says he, ‘1 
got a rope’s end an’ a belayin’-pin t’ 
make it hold,’ says he, ‘’til we gets ’long- 
side of a parson that knows more about 
matrimonial knots ’n me. We’ll pick up 
your goods, Liz,’ says he, ‘ on the s’uthard 
v’y’ge. An’ I hopes, ol’ 
‘that you'll be able t’ 
*jithout burnin’ it,’ 

“Ay, Liz,’ says the cook, ‘I been 
makin’ a awful fist o’ b’ilin’ the water 
o” late.’ 

“She gave him one look—an’ put her 
clean pinny to her eyes. 

“What you cryin’ about? says the 
cook. 

“*T don’t know,’ says she; ‘ but I ‘low 
’tith becauthe now I knowth ith 
a fool!’ 

“*She’s right, Tumm,’ says the cook. 
‘She’s got it right! Bein’ born on Hol- 
low eve,’ says he, ‘I couldn’t be nothin’ 
else. But, Liz,’ says he, ‘I’m glad I got 
you, fool or no fool.’ 

“So she wiped her eyes, an’ blowed 
her nose, an’ give a little sniff, an’ looked 
up, an’ smiled. 

“¢T isn’t good enough for you,’ says 
the poor eook. ‘ But, Liz,’ says he, ‘if 
you kissed me,’ says he, ‘I wouldn’t 
mind a bit. An’ they isn’t a man in 
this here fo’e’s’le,’ says he, lookin’ around, 
‘that ‘Il say I’d mind. Not one,’ says he, 
with the little devil jumpin’ in his eyes. 


girl,’ says he, 
boil the water 


you 
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“Then she stopped cryin’ for good. “Well,” he answered, with a laugh, 
“*Go ahead, Liz!’ says he. ‘I ain’t “she sort o’ got what she was wantin’. 
afeared. Come on!’ says he. ‘Give us More’n she was lookin’ for, I ’loy 












a kiss!’ Seven o’ them. An’ all straight a 
“*Motheth Thooth,’ says she, ‘you’re hearty. Ecod! sir, you never seed su 
the firtht man ever athked me t’ give un a likely litter o’ young uns. Spick an’ 


a kith!’ span, ecod! from stem t’ stern. Smellin’ 
“She kissed un. “Twas like a pistol- clean an’ sweet; decks as white as snow: 
shot. An’, Lord! her poor face was an’ every nail an’ knob polished ’til 
shinin’... .” made you blink t’ see it. An’ when | 
was down Thunder Arm way, last season, 
In the forecastle of the Good Sa- they was some talk o’ one o’ them bei; 
maritan we listened to the wind as _ raised for a parson!” 
it scampered over the deck; and we [I went on deck. The night was still 
watched Tumm pick at the knot in black; but beyond—high over the ope: 
the table. sea, hung in the depths of the mystery 
“Was she happy?” I asked, at last. of night and space—there was a star. 





























The Promise 





BY THOMAS BICKET 
HAT shall T say to you, O my Soul, 
When the winds and the waves run high, 
What shall I say of quiet and calm 
In the dark of a tempest sky— 
When the sea runs white in the roaring night 






In storm and battle-breath, 


















And struck and blind in the pitiless wind 
The ships go down to death? 


What shall I say to you, O my Soul, 
When prayers unheeded fall, 

What shall I say of trembling lips 
That all unanswered call— 

When rolling wide on the burdened tide 
The sea-prey drifts ashore 

And the grief-cries start from a woman’s heart 

Who knows her watch is o’er? 


This will I say—that yester morn, 
In humble faith full free, 

I marked the majesty of dawn 
Flame on the farthest sea, 

And east and west from sea to crest 
There swung His promise plain 
That God above and Life and Love 
Shall be again,—again. 
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The Greek Sponge-Divers of Tripoli 


BY CHARLES 


N the eastern half of the Mediter- 
| ranean, along the coast from Tunis 

to the Levant, including the islands 
‘f the Aegean Sea, stretch great reaches 
of sponge colonies. Those extending for 
three hundred and fifty miles along the 
North-African coast, from the Tunisian 
frontier to Mesurata on the east, are 
known as the Tripoli grounds, and here, 
with the last north winds of the rainy 
season, come the sponge-fleets from the 
Greek archipelago. 

A party of us sat about a table in the 
garden of the Turkish Army and Navy 
Club in Tripoli. Near by, the dark 
sapphire-blue walls of the ancient castle 
of the Bashaws stood silhouetted against 
a west of yellow amethyst. Its great 
shadow had crept across the garden to 
where we sat, on over the dry bed of a 
neighboring wadi (river), finally length- 
ening across the Suk-el-Thalat, where the 
distant Arab houses stood out, a level 
golden line from the dusk shadows of 
the purple twilight. 

“ Yes, sewn up in a bag!” The speaker 
was a Greek naval officer. “It was in 
the Gulf of Sirte, two years ago,” he 
continued. “A diver from one of the 
machine-boats had gone down for 
sponges, and crawling over the bottom 
of the sea came upon a large bag. Per- 
haps the thought of sunken treasure 
caused him to rip open more hastily 
its half-rotten threads. ... Well, there 
were two of them in it; both were found 
to have been sponge-divers.” 

“ Buried at sea?” I queried. 

A peculiar smile played for a moment 
around the white teeth of the olive- 
skinned Greek. “ Yes! but we could find 
no record of the burial!” 

“And that case of the diver in a 
sponge-boat off Derna?’ added an Eng- 
lishman. “ Paralysis didn’t creep fast 
enough, and he was only dead wood 
aboard, so they buried him alive in the 
hot sand of the Sahk-ra [Sahara]. Even 


WELLINGTON FURLONG 


after he was dead some thieving Arabs 
stole his clothes.” 

“Well, there may be cases of foul 
play,” the Greek admitted; “ yet they are 
insignificant compared with that deadly 
enemy of the scaphander*—divers’ paral- 
ysis. Why, out of the seven hundred 
seaphanders working on this coast, from 
sixty to a hundred die every year, and 
sooner or later hardly a man escapes 
from it in one form or Of 
course these conditions are due in 
great part to the ignorance and bru- 
tality of the men engaged in the in- 
dustry. On the other hand, there have 
been captains from gina who have been 
in business fifteen years and have never 
lost a diver. With those two vessels in 
the bay, the hospital-ship Crete and the 
corvette Paralos, and a sponge-divers’ hos- 
pital on shore, the Greek government is 
doing everything possible to remedy the 
conditions. But owing to the extensive 
area of the sponge-grounds and other 
causes, it is almost impossible to keep 
close watch and detect those who violate 
the laws.” 

One bit of interesting information led 
to another: how the common diver who 
dives naked with a piece of marble and 
line suffers only slight affections of the 
ears ; how with the scaphander the greatest 
danger occurs in the rapid ascent pro- 
ducing sudden relief of pressure, danger- 
ous symptoms appearing only when he 
emerges into the fresh air, generally 
shortly after the helmet is removed; and 
how, strange as it may seem, on the 
descent, a partially paralyzed diver re- 
covers the use of his limbs again, and his 
circulation becomes normal. Many of 
them in the prime of life, paralyzed and 
crippled, unfitted for anything else, con- 
tinue to drag themselves about at their 
wearisome work, believing the disease to 
be indispensable to the vocation. 


another. 


* Divers who use the scaphandra or ma- 
chine (air-pump, suit, helmet, and tube). 
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One hot day, not long after, we stood 
out in one of her whale-boats under a 
small lug-sail to meet the deposit-boat 
Panayea. Close-hauled, she bore down 
upon us, her rakish rig with big lateen 
sails and jib straining at every line 
and spar. On she came, painting two 
long diverging lines of foaming white 
on the sparkling blue. She crossed our 
bows, her great sails flapped, she came 
into the wind; and as she filled away 
I climbed aboard, and we stood to the 
edge of the sponge-grounds, which ex- 
tend from five to twenty miles off the 
Tripoli coast. 

So began my acquaintance with the 
Greek sponge-divers, whose day’s work 
is the season’s work, and who for six 
months of the year, from April to Oc- 
tober, labor from sunrise to sunset, gen- 
erally on a rough sea and under the 
seorching rays of an African sun. 

We scudded by some small harpun 
(harpoon) boats and gangara (trawlers), 
near enough to the former to see their 
small crews, of from three to five men 
each, at work. They carefully examined 
the sea-bottom, sometimes to a depth of 
twenty metres, with a special glass of 


their own, and pulled up the marketable 
sponges with harpoons attached to the 


ends of long poles. 
cangara—the 


The slightly larger 
gargameleon of the an- 
cients—slowly trawled for sponges, drag- 
ging their destructive nets along the bed 
of the sea to a depth of seventy-five 
metres, tearing and accumulating every- 
thing in their path. But these methods 
have practically been abandoned along 
this coast for the more productive grounds 
of Cyprus and Crete. 

Attacks by ferocious fish have fright- 
ened away the “common” divers who 
dive naked with a piece of flat marble 
(seandli) and line. They dive with great 
rapidity, forty-five to eighty metres, and 
usually remain below two minutes. Ex- 
perts have stayed as long as four. The 
best divers are from Kalimno and Symi. 
A few years ago that hideous black 
creature the dogfish bit a diver in 
two and desperately wounded several 
others; and one of the most thrilling 
escapes ever recorded is that of a diver 
who, as he descended, holding the 
secandli in front of him, entered the 
mouth of a huge shark. The scandli 


> 


being edgewise prevented the huge jaws 
from closing, and the diver with diffi- 
culty wriggled out and was hauled up. 
The shark, ejecting the seandli, pursued 
him to the surface, and was seen by those 
in the boat to leap for his prey as the 
crew hauled the diver aboard. By eare- 
ful nursing, the wounded man recovered 
from the long deep seratches of the 
monster’s teeth on his chest and back. 
Now, virtually, the scaphanders (divers 
who use air-pump, suit, and helmet) 
alone remain to claim the profits of 
this industry, the proceeds of which in 
a single year have amounted to almost 
a million dollars. 

Reaching the grounds, we were trans- 
ferred to the machine-boat H1-Pish. Th 
greater number of sponge-boats fly the 
Greek flag, and are manned by Greeks 
hailing mainly from the islands of Hy- 
dra and Adgina, while a few fly the 
crescent flag of the Ottoman Empire and 
come from the Turkish islands of Ka- 
limno, Symi, and Khalki in the Archi- 
pelago, whose crews are made up of 
subjugated Greeks from those islands. 

During the long, cold winter months 
the sponge-fishers spend most of their 
time ashore in their island homes. When 
the first balmy airs of the African spring 
are wafted across the Mediterranean from 
the oleander-fringed wadis and oases of 
the Sahk-ra, the little seaport towns 
of the sponge-fishers bestir themselves, 
the last boats are put in commission 
and the final contracts among owners, 
captains, and crews are drawn up. 

For equipment, provisions, and ad- 
vance payment of the crews, each cap- 
tain is required to provide a capital of 
forty to sixty thousand drachmas —a 
drachma being approximately twenty 
cents, but at present much depreciated. 
Capitalists advance this money at a rate 
of from two to three per cent. per month 
for the season, which is deducted at once 
from the capital. The novice receives 
from three to seven hundred drachmas 
for the season, the experienced diver 
from one to three thousand, and experts 
even higher than five thousand. In 
some instances the diver shares in the 
profits, but it more often happens that 
his season’s earnings are less than his 
advanced pay, in which case he must 
work out the difference the next year. 
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Should he be injured or disabled, his 
pay continues on the same basis, and in 
case of death his heirs receive his money. 

After the final haul is made and the 
sponges sold, the commission to the 
Turks for fishing off the African coast 
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or disabled by their arch-enemy divers’ 
paralysis, they become unfitted for any 
other work, and are provided for by the 
captains during the winter. 

The deck of the El-Pish, where I 
slept, save for its dirt and confusion, 
was not unlike 
that of the 
ordinary _ fish- 
ing - schooner. 
At daybreak I 
threw off the 
dew - soaked 
canvas’ that 
served as my 
covering at 
night. A num- 
ber of sponge- 
boats disturbed 
the placid rose 
surface of the 
water; high up 
in the air sev- 
eral white gull 
forms overhead 
broke the ten- 
der blue, min- 
gling their 
cries with the 
voices of the 
men and_ the 
creaking of 





blocks. 


Tho » . 
Crew OF THE “ EL-PisH” rhe first 


is first taken out of the proceeds, a third 
of the remainder goes to the captain for 
ship’s expenses and equipment, and from 
the remaining two-thirds must be taken 
the expense for provisions. Of the final 
balance, one and a half shares go to the 
captain and supervisor each, four shares 
to each diver, and one to each sailor. 
Not only to inerease the proceeds, but 
io come out even on the outfit, the cap- 
tains are obliged to treat the divers with 
great severity, and hire overseers, who 
devise most brutal means of foreing them 
to fish at any cost. On the other hand, 
the divers give much cause for com- 
plaint. They come from all parts of 
Greece and the Archipelago; many are 
nondescripts who have never been sailors, 
and are persuaded to go into this for 
easy gains, failing to realize the dangers 
of the life; for once they are injured 


rays of the 
morning sun 
lit up the bronzed features of the overseer 
as he bent to examine the air-pump, in 
which are three cylindrical leather-lined 
compartments. Through these the air 
is pumped to the diver below. The 
warmth of this air, which is often blown 
from the heated sands of the desert, is 
increased by friction in the compart- 
ments, and is obviated by coolers sup- 
plied every half-hour with cold water. 
On the deck by his side was a rubber 
tube which must resist the pressure of 
twenty atmospheres, and is consequently 
reinforeed on the inside by coiled wire. 
Screwing one end of the tube to the 
air-pump and the other to the back of 
a heavy brass helmet, the overseer order- 
ed the two sailors into the main-hatch, 
to stand by the big pump-wheels of the 
machine. On a board placed across the 
deck sat Basilio Pteroudiz, a diver, pre- 
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which the 
divers descr na 
to the water. 
A sign from 
the overseer. 
and the men 
gave way at th 
pumps, a sailor 
seized the hel 
met with its 
four glass win- 
dows, placed it 
over the head 
of Pteroudiz, 
and screwed 
and bolted it 
to the brass col- 
lar. The suit 
at once became 
inflated as far 
as the waist, 
where a_ rope 
was fastened. 
This, with the 
tube, was paid 
out, and taking 
a net sponge- 
bag he descend- 
ed over the 


side. Even 
with the extra 
hundred and 


seventy - five 
pounds of 
equipment it 








He DESCENDED OVER THE 


paring for the descent. He had already 
donned the main garment, which was 
made of strong, dovble, water-proofed cot- 
ton cloth with an interlayer of rubber; 
around his neck was a collar of rubber, 
to which was attached the brass collar 
of the helmet; at his wrists, which were 
soaped to aid suction, the garment ended 
in tightly fitting rubber wristbands, and 
under this garment he wore heavy 
woollen underwear and socks. The buoy- 
aney of the suit when inflated necessi- 
tated the addition of a  seventeen- 
pound lead weight attached to each 
shoe, while about his chest and back 
were fastened a ten and a seven pound 
weight respectively. 

With assistance he staggered to the 
forward -rail, where a ladder hung by 





Was some sec- 
onds before he 
was able to 
sink. The rope was held by the over- 
seer, serving not only as a safeguard, 
but also as a means of communication. 
From time to time the overseer con- 
sulted the manometrom in the machine, 
which indicates the pressure of the sir in 
the diver’s suit, consequently his depth. 

I followed his sinking form, as the last 
glint of his shining helmet, radiating 
shafts of refracted light in all direc- 
tions, disappeared into the oblivion of 
the mysterious depths, where every ten 
metres equalled another atmospheric 
pressure. Crawling along the bottom, 
taking care not to wrench the weights 
from his feet, which would cause him to 
turn head downward, he searched among 
the wonders and beeuties of the semi- 
tropical sea-garden, and when he found 
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he reddish-brown 


lripoli 
ignalled to the overseer, where- 
was buoyed. Discarding 
the black and wort! 
ss, he selected 

the of which 


Way 


spot 


thers few 


only 
be st 


n 
ones, 


the 


I} 


red rocks. abov 


trom 


over him, seen through the luminous 


, 
the sunlit sea-water, 
of the El-Pish 
and as he sought 


ot the 


shape rocked on 
"TAC 
foll 


wer ps 
; though 


new spots 
huge finlike 


the 


wed him, her four 


and churning water 


stirring 


breaking and _= scattering 


vriads of jewelled braids. Somet 


L1mHes 


e shadowy form of a huge shark, or dog- 


tish, glided dang¢ rously near him, not- 


ithstanding the repeated piping of the 
though as yet their 


to the 


air-whistle on deck 


ttacks have been confined com- 


on diver. 
In the 


head 


helmet to the right and behind 
he 


in 


valve, against which 


to 


was 
his 


to 


the a 


head 


expel 


from time time 


pressed 
rae r 


the expired air, which 


re to the surface like mag- 
of 


those 


nified wobbling globules 


quicksilver, assisting 
ibove in locating his posi- 


; 


ion. The descent generally 
he 
er staying down oceasion- 
fifty, and 
sometimes reaching a depth 


takes about two minutes, t 


as long as 


of seventy-five metres, abso- 
lutely disregarding the limit 
of thirty-eight metres set by 
the laws of the Greek Navy 
About two 
are occupied in 
pulling him up by rope, but 
usually he buoys himself to 
the than a 
minute, ascending more rap- 
idly than the rope can be 
hauled in; and to this cause 
in particular can. be at- 
tributed divers’ paralysis 
and other common injuries. 

Suddenly Pteroudiz mede 
his appearance at the sur- 
face, the water rolling off 
his helmet and shoulders as 
from some great amphibious 


Department. 


minutes 


surface in less 
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HARPER’S 
sending foul air down to the diver. The 
coolers, that the 
hot to the 
touch, and the air forced down everr hot- 
ter. 


too, are so neglected 


water becomes unbearably 
The suit is sometimes neglected, and 
twice in the year preceding my visit the 
helmet 


became detached while the diver 


was below. One of the men was saved, 
the other drowned immediately. 
And so it is not that 


bribe their overseers in 


divers 
order to 
secure leniency, and even at the moment 


strange 


often 


of descent make agreements by signs to 
spare their lives. 

As soon as the sponges are brought 
aboard they are thrown in heaps on deck 
near the scuppers, where the barefooted 
sailors and work out the 
then, on lines, they are soused 


tramp ooze; 
strung 
over the side, and trail overboard some 
ten hours during the night. To break 
and shell-fish and 
other parasites, they are beaten with 
sticks on deck or on the reef 
rocks oft Tripoli; and after being well 


separate from them 


heavy 


MONTHLY 


MAGAZINE. 


soaked in the many ar 
bleached by being immersed in a tub « 
water 


sea again, 
certain solution 

oxalie acid, from which they emerge 
yellowish color, care having been tak 
to avoid burning them. 


containing a 


Often great strings of sponges bleaching 


and drying in the sun cover large portion 


of the standing rigging of deposit-boat 
when in port. When dry they are work 
ed up in sand, then packed in boxes read) 
for shipment; a quarter to a third of th 
crop is sold direct from Tripoli, mainly 
to England and to France and Italy; th: 
bulk of the unbleached 
prepared, is taken at the close of th 
the from which th 
boats came, where long experience, ma- 
nipulation, and cheap labor prepare them 
for the European market. 

At sundown, after the last descent had 
been made and the sponges put over the 
the machine housed and the 
erew boarded the Panayea. The smoke 
from her galley stove drifted lazily to- 


crop, and un- 


season to islands 


side, was 
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THE DIVER REAPPEARED, AND THE BAG OF SPONGES WAS HAULED ABOARD 

















STRINGS OF SPONGES 


ward the distant low-lying coast of Af- 
rica, where was just visible the iong 
palm-fringe of the oasis of Tripoli. Un- 
til dark the men lounged around the deck, 
an occasional group at ecards, but most-of 
them absorbed in smoking or conversation. 
The glittering eyes and bronzed faces 
of the crew reflected the light from a 
ship’s lantern and the glow of the galley 
stove, near which, squatting on the deck, 
spare boxes, or spars, we ate the evening 
meal, the. only one of the day allowed 
the divers on account of the character 
of their work; but the sailors fare better, 
having at noon a meal of cheese, olives, 
herring, and rice. To-night we sat down 
to sun-dried goat’s flesh, hardtack, a hot 
dish of lentils, and a pint of wine each. 
In less than an hour the crew had 
turned in for the night—on deck or below, 
as the case might be. A few paralyzed 
divers had dragged themselves, or been 
assisted, to the unspeakably foul-smelling, 
congested quarters below, where between 
the narrow bunks the spaces were filled with 
provisions, clothes, water-casks, and fuel. 


ON THE STANDING 


RIGGING OF DepPoOsiTt-BoOaTS 


At the end of the when the 
winds sweep down from the north, and 
the jagged reef-lined coast of Tripoli is 
lashed into foam, these men of the sea 
who have not 
for unknown 


season, 


already weighed anchor 
ports sail for their 
the 


set 


island homes, carrying with them 
season’s haul, though a few remain, go- 
ing out when the weather permits, or 


fishing on certain 
the Archipelago. 

I was alone with the watch on deck. 
Through the crisscross of the rigging 
and spars I could see his dim moonlit 
form as he gave a spoke at the wheel 
now and then. Over the side the phos- 
phorescence mingled in the quiet water 
with the silver star-dust of the blue 
night. JI gazed down into the dark, 
mysterious, and seemingly bottomless sea, 
where I too had felt the first suffocation 
and tight congestion, that strange sense 
of entire isolation and chance,—then the 
depth and the wonder of it all. 

So it is with some of the men who go 
down to the sea in ships. 


protected parts of 





The Second Venture 


NELSON 


somer up here on the hill, Colonel,” 
said Harvey Homer to his hound. 
He was standing before a bit of cracked 
mirror trying to twist his collar on, and 


u ['= been gittin’ lonesomer and lone- 


in spite of the plaint in his words his 
and he 
he looked down at his companion. 


smiled as 
Colo- 
nel, of course, said nothing in reply, only 
beat his tail upon the floor. 

“How do she’ll like 
now ¢” “T allow I’m 
My bow’s tasty, 


tone was lithesome, 


figger 
Harvey laughed. 
pretty well slicked up. 

ain’t it?” 
his tie 
“Kitty Holmes is wery particular, Colo- 
and big-feelin’. The 
the best family in the walley; but, after 
all, it ain’t blood that counts nowadays. 
If it was blood 
might 


you me 


He laid his great hand across 
to make sure that it was straight. 


nel, Holmeses is 


was lookin’ for, she 
take Preacher Spink’s boy; but 


she 


even if the Homers ain’t as ayristocratic 
as the Spinks, I’ve sixty acres and a tight 
house, though it is a mile from town.” 

The hound again beat the floor with his 
tail to show that he agreed thoroughly. 

“ Mind now,” the man went on, 
squeezing himself into his Prince Albert. 
“Tt had ought to be let out, Colonel. I 
really think I had ought to marry agin 
just to git this coat let Why, it 
button no more, even; but I 
th’ow it back careless like, as if 
was the way it 
that, Colonel ?” 

The hound seemed to think that no 
one would notice the tightness of the gar- 
ment, for he showed his teeth and smiled. 

“ Now we’re off,” the master said, pull- 
ing his cap over his ears. “It’s pretty 
sharp out, old boy, but I don’t want to 
spoil the effect with that torn overcoat 
Weemen is Colonel; 
weemen is queer. They allus pre-fers 
a cold dude to a man that’s 
and warm.” 

So Harvey Homer went out ‘nto the 
bitter winter afternoon, and with his dog 
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me 


out. 
won't can 
that 
How’s 


was wore. 


of mine. queer, 


ragged 


LLOYD 


at his heels walked blithely toward th« 
village. He He had 
not even made his conquest as yet, nor 
was he His 
happiness was of another source. His 
whistling had He was 
stepping out of two lonely years into a 
bright life again. The doors had closed 
the past, shutting him the 
memories of days over which he had long 
been brooding, and the future was hold- 
out to him The 
future in lay before him. It 
was there in the village at the foot of 
the slope; it was there in the yellow house 
by the church where Kitty Holmes was 


waiting. 


was not an egotist. 
altogether sure of success. 


a deeper note, 


upon from 


ing many promises. 


concrete 


That Kitty was waiting he had 

He had not specifically in- 
formed her that he was coming, but he 
had called on her vesterday and the day 
before, and still the day before that. 
Indeed, her uncle Martin had twitted him 
about it at the store, and if the ancients 
there expected another visit, surely she 
could not be blind. 

At the crest of the hill harvey turned 
for a glance at his distant home, 
its fresh coat of paint glistening in the 
afternoon sun. From down there in the 
village she could not see it, but he seemed 
to feel her in the spirit at his side ad- 
miring it. 


no doubt. 


own 


For one it was a lonely place. 
For two it would be a snug spot. Per- 
haps she would think it a bit small, the 
Holmeses had always had so much, and 
she might find three rooms a trifle cramp- 
ed, but he was planning an addition to- 
ward the barn and perhaps a 
kitchen by the milk-house. 

“Tt will be fine with that 
now won’t it, Colonel?” he said. 
have to make it two stories, with a room 
overhead for the hired girl—she’ll have 
to have a hired girl; the Holmeses allus 
has a hired girl.” 


summer 


extension, 


“We'll 


The hound agreed thoroughly, licking 


the hand held out to him and wagging 
his tail vociferously. 















































































































































































































































































































































236 HARPER'S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


The world was going well with Harvey 
Homer. Ile went swinging on, whistling 
more gayly than ever, his coat flaring open 
wide, his broad chest defying the bitter 
wind. The very thought of a hired girl 
seemed to have added to his stature. A 
few years age it would have been a dream. 
To-morrow it might be a reality. A few 
years ago—that was before the long, dark 
time; that was when Martha was liv- 
ing; that was before the lonesome time. 
Ile stopped whistling. He shortened 
his steps. He buttoned his coat against 
the wind. 

In those other happy days of his, their 
ideas had been strangely simple. They 
had found three rooms ample for their 
way of living. True, they had planned 
some time to have a summer kitchen, 
but that was away off in the future when 
they should be rich, and of riches the 
stony farm held little promise. Of a 
hired girl they had never dared to dream. 
The blissful state of Nirvana were as 
easy to attain. Strange it was, too, how 
contented they had been, though so nar- 
row. Then the angels had come and 
taken her. Strange it was that they 
should pass the village by and visit the 
lonesomest house in all the valley, and 
take, of all its people, the one who would 
be most missed. So she had left him 
to work in solitude and desperation. 
Work was all of life that remained, it 
seemed, and it had added a fat meadow 
to his acres and turned the timber in his 
woods to bank deposits. What had been 
her dreams he had won, but for another. 
To that other he was going now to lay 
the prizes at her feet. He had never gone 
for Martha. He had never put on fine 
raiment for her. They had known each 
other too well for that. Born on neigh- 
boring clearings, they had grown up to- 
gether, and he could not remember the 
time when she had not been a part of 
his life. A day came, of course, as nat- 
urally as comes a birthday or a Christ- 
mas, when they went together before a 
preacher, and she moved to his home. 

Harvey was standing still in the road. 
For that moment there only was one 
woman. He turned and slowly retraced 
his steps till the house was in view again, 
bringing with it a clearer memory,—not 
of the days when she was there, but of 
the days just gone, through which he had 








been plodding with only Colonel at hi 
side, of the long evenings when he ha 
spelled his lonely way through the mys 
teries of the Good Book. This was tlh: 
lonesome time. To this he was returning. 
This was the past to which he would 
close the way, the memory from whic! 
he was fleeing. So he wheeled again, an 
with face set and quickened steps went 
down the hill. 

In all his life Harvey Homer had not 
received a dozen letters, and the county 
paper only came once a week, But every 
day, the year round, however wild tl: 
weather, he presented himself at the glass- 
fronted case at the end of the store counter 
and inquired for his “ news.” It had be- 
come a habit with him. It was a solemn 
service. Thus he asserted his intellectu- 
ality. In his bold inquiry he was par- 
taking of the blessing of a free govern- 
ment which gives to every citizen, great 
and small, the right to ask for mail. 
This custom of his now wrought for him 
much evil, for by the time he reached 
Six Stars he was intent upon his purpose ; 
he was remembering only the lonesome 
years, and was reaching out for life 
again. Then that time-embedded habit 
turned him from the way for just one 
moment, though he could have named no 
one in all the world who would likely 
write to him. 

There was a letter for him, and it came 
not as from one on earth. His solemn 
inquiry brought through the little win- 
dow a printed envelope addressed to Mrs. 
Harvey Homer, and when he saw it he 
sank down on the bench and sat there 
staring at it vacantly. The past had 
returned. He could not shut it out. It 
had been awakened by this letter of a 
quack, a belated answer to his dying 
wife’s widespread and vain appeal for 
healing. There had been a time when 
he had cherished these strange missives. 
Then they had come more often, and he 
had fancied that in them he saw her hand. 
They gave him a sense of her nearness, 
and the transition was slight from seeing 
in these letters from a land as far off 
and mysterious as heaven itself, not mes- 
sages for her, but from her to hiz-, mute 
reminders that she had lived and would 
not be forgotten. He did not even open it. 
The envelope alone apprised him of its 
real contents, so he just sat fumbling it. 






THE 


“T thought they’d quit comin’ a month 
himself. “ It 
like she’s wrote agin. I s’pose it’s really 


izo,” he said to do seem 
jest an accident, but it’s curious how it 
It do seem like a warnin’. 
It do seem like them doctors was instru- 
ments in her hands to keep me from 
forgettin’ what I hadn’t otter.” 

“7 Harvey,” said Martin 
Holmes, speaking in his most insinuating 
his the -y 
s’pose you’re on your way to set up with 
Kitty. She tellin’? me how as she 
was expectin’ you.” 

“T hadn’t thought of it,” was the oth- 
“Mebbe I will and mebbe 
That wasn’t what I come for, 


ome to-day. 


’ 
§ pose, 


tones from seat by stove 


was 


er’s answer. 
I won’t. 
anyway.” 

He sauntered out with all the noncha- 
lance he could assume, turning homeward 
with head bowed and lagging steps. At 
the bridge he paused, to rest there on 
the railing and watch the water playing 
through the rifts in the ice. For that 
moment mind fully made up 
that he must go back into the old home 
and the old time to end a life with only 


his was 


dogs and memories to bear him company. 
The letter fixed that. He held it in his 
hand, still unopened, for he knew 
contents. He had read enough of its 
kind to know that it guaranteed a cure 
with one dozen bottles, and offered a trial 
bottle free on receipt of fifty cents in 


its 


postage-stamps. That was the apparent 
message, but not the one conveyed to him. 
All it meant to him was that she would 
not be forgotten. 

The gray of the winter afternoon was 
creeping over the valley. clouds 
had overeast the sky, and his hill was in 
their shadow. Bleak it looked up there 
on the ridges, but he must go back to it. 
He started. Then he paused for a last 
look up the village street to the yellow 
house. He fancied he saw a girl’s face 
at the window. It was pure fancy, per- 
haps, but he turned about and watched 
intently. Suddenly he hurled the letter 
from him. The brisk wind caught it and 
swept it over the bridge; the water caught 
it and whisked it away. 
going back now. She must have seen 
him do it. She must understand. To her 
the message was returning, by the stream 
to the river, by the river to the sea and 
the unknown. She must forgive him. 


Snow 


There was no 


SECOND 


VENTURE. 


So Harvey 


again. 


Homer hurried into life 

“Why, this is a surprise!” 
Ilolmes, had sitting 
through the long afternoon waiting for 
him. 


Harvey had 


said Kitty 


though she been 


thought to take her by 
storm, but in her presence all his courage 
fled from him, as it so often does with 
men in like case. A moment since a 
bold, determined fellow, now he was shyly 
sidling to a chair. 

“Tt looks for snow,” he said. 

“Tt does,” said she, “and it beats all 
how it will keep cloudin’ over every day, 
and blowin’ up, and, after all, nothin’ 
happens.” 

For a very long time they discussed that 


most interesting of all topices—the weath- 


er. They reviewed the conditions of the 
week past, and compared them with the 
conditions of the same week in the pre- 


They touched the effect on 
crops and live-stock in the valley. They 
prophesied for the months to come, ex- 
pressing their hopes and with as 
much gravity as if it made some differ- 
ence to them whether it blew hot or cold. 
It was engrossing. Of 
knew that all this talk meant nothing, 
but it kept him with her, and she looked 
so plump and rosy, so full of life and 
jollity, that he wanted to stretch out his 
arms and gather her in, but he dared not. 
He had still to seale the great wall of 
convention that divides man from wom- 
an, and he feared to make the leap lest 
he fall. He planned to go up gently 
and surely. 


ceding year. 


fears 


course Harvey 


“T’m figgerin’ on an extension to my 
house,” he began, with a slight tremble 
in his voice, after the long pause that 
marked the exhaustion of the weather. 
“Now where do think it 
to be?” 

“Ts it for a settin’-room?” Kitty asked. 

“A parlor,” said he, nonchalantly. He 
almost feared to her. “J 
thought I'd have a_ parlor, 
and I allow full set of 
furniture.” 

“In-deed!” cried Kitty, surprised but 
still not overwhelmed. “ A parlor—then 
you must put it the road, so 
folks can see it.” 

“T hadn’t thought of that,” said Har- 
vey; “I was goin’ to run it toward the 


you ought 


overwhelm 
ought to 
I'll buy me a 


toward 
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arn, thinkin’ I’d put on a second story 
could hear at 
nights if there was trouble in the stable.” 

“A hired girl?” Kitty. “ In- 
deed! Why, Harvey, you must be think- 
n’ of gettin’ married !” 

Now had Harvey admitted his inten- 
tions then and there he might have seen 
the end of all his troubles; but, as men 
do would lead 
them gently, he lost his courage for the 
moment; his tongue balked, though his 
heart and head would have followed her. 

“ Oh no,” 
to shift about in his chair so uneasily 
that Kitty knew better, and she had no 
mind to let him back away. 

“You needn’t tell me you ain’t takin’ 
somewhere,” said, softly. 
‘You ain’t thinkin’ of buildin’ a parlor 
and gettin’ a full set of furniture for a 
hired girl, Harvey.” 

Now he was wondering if she could be 
blind. 


ing ¢ 


or the hired girl, and she 


cried 


<9 often when women 


he stammered. But he began 


notice she 


Had all his visits been so unavyail- 
Did she believe some other woman 
was in his mind? The thought for the 
moment stunned him, and he _ stared 
mutely at her. 

She was looking at the floor. That 
was better. 

“You're gettin’ lonesome, 
Harvey?” she said, gently. 
Now heart and head and tongue went 
wild together. Now he understood her 
and she understood him. Courage came. 

“Yes, Kitty,” he said. “ I’m lonesome. 
It’s nice up there on the hill for two, 
but for just the one it’s awful. A dog’s 
company, but it ain’t human. The Good 
Book’s consolin’, but readin’ is wearin’. 
It’s when dark has come you feel it most. 
When the wind’s a-whistlin’ and 


ain’t you, 


even 


Colonel’s gone to sleep, so there’s nothin’ 


to do but set and think. And I’ve thought 
’most everything there is, and it gits tire- 
some thinkin’ it all over agin—over and 
over. But now, Kitty—” 

The door opened. The 
checked him, and he turned. 
lowill before him, 
a letter. 

“Tt’s for you, Harvey,” panted the boy. 
“Tt come floatin’ down the creek as I 
was huntin’ mus’rats, and I thought I 
had better fetch it to you.” 

It was her letter. He could not escape 
it. She would not let him forget her. 


eold blast 
Irving Kil- 


stood holding 


out 
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‘You done rig 
said, taking the 


ht, Irving,” the man 


envelope and putting it 
in his pocket, dripping 
‘You done right. Next 


penny. 


though it Was. 
time | see 


Don’t 


you 
I'll give you a forget to 
remind me.” 

‘I won't,” the the 
door behind him with a bang, and speed- 
ing away to his hunting. 

“ Tle done right, Kitty,” Harvey said. 

I1e seemed to think she 
He had sealed the wall. 
ing there before him, just waiting, but 
the man was looking over and beyond he ¢ 


“ 


boy cried, closing 


unde rstood him. 
She was stand 


Ag I was sayin’, it’s mighty lonesome 
up on the hill,” he went on. 
I think I'd like to 
somethin’ that’s real fatal.—But I’ve 
stayed longer than I laid out to, for I 
must git home and do the feedin’. Good 
afternoon.” 


“ Sometimes 
eateh somethin’ 


“You needn’t be so lonesome,” the gir] 
cried, looking up. 

The door was half closed on him, and 
he pretended not to hear. A moment 
later he was hurrying by the store, and 
Martin Holmes, at the window, saw him. 

“Somethin’s the matter with Harvey, 
the old man said. “ He’s lookin’ 
mighty peekit-like. I think he wants to 
marry Kitty, and all he has to do is to 
Yet he don’t. I she’d take 
him quick. The Holmeses is the best 
family in the walley, and it ’d be a come 
down for one of ’em to marry : 


boys,” 


allow 


ast. 


Homer, 
who even when they was in Turkey Wal 
ley wasn’t first-class. But weemen can’t 
Somethin’s holdin’ him back. 
It must be them paytent-medicine cir 
culars agin. They'll drive him to the 
grave, boys, and had ought to be stopped. 
The government shouldn’t allow it, I 
says, and I don’t think the government 
would if it knowed.” 

The never Law- 
bound, it would have been heartless, any 
way, and continue performing its mail- 


be choosers. 


government knew. 


earrying functions despite the unhappi- 
might So the 
thought, for it pondered much 
Harvey Homer’s that winter, his 
very absence keeping him in mind. Once 
a week he came to get his county paper, 


ness it cause. store 
over 


case 


but he always hurried away. Occasional 
lv his rifle could be heard barking along 
the ridges, and sometimes Colonel would 


run a rabbit through the village yards. 
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THE 


was back in his old life, brood- 
ng again, and thinking the old thoughts 


Harvey 


ver and over. 
‘It’s curious how quiet she has kep’ 
Colonel,” he said 
oking up from the Good Book. 


ne f 
ne ol 


tely, one evening, 

It was 
those silent evenings when there 
vas no wind even to keep him company, 
for the “ite 
three months any 
mail at all. 
That must be a pretty place, jedgin’ 
from what the Good Book says there in 
Revelations, but it’s kind o’ full of 
mals, and she was never much on animals. 


snow was falling heavily. 


now since we've 


got 


She seems to be forgettin’. 


ani- 


But I s’pose she’s gittin’ used to it, and 
There 
must be lots of her folks there, Colonel, 
mebbe 


ain’t mindin’ about me so much. 


and she sees how lonesome we 
are, and thinks we might go on with the 
extension and all them plans. It 
to me if she didn’t like it she had ought 


to wrote.” 


seems 


It was curious. Days went by, weeks 
pass¢ d; no letters came, and Harvey began 
to brighten. Te resumed his daily trips 
to the village, arriving there on the min- 
ute with the stage, and anxiously watch- 
the distribution of the mail. The 
county paper was the only answer to his 


ing 


formal inquiry. 

“She must be forgettin’ me,” he would 
say to himself, and he would smile softly. 

Then on a warm day in early spring, 
when the store doors were open wide for 
the first time in the year, and the worthies 
were on the bench again basking in the 
sunshine, they saw him go by whistling. 
The old Prince Albert, flaring open, was 
adorned with a geranium on the lapel, 
matching in brillianey his new tie. He 
stopped as by a sudden thought and called 
back to them. 

“Ts the stage in yit?” 

“Yes,” said Martin Holmes, looking at 
the ceiling. “™ But there’s no fer 
I minded that petickler.” 

Harvey hurried on, whistling louder. 

“T was speakin’ last fall about my bein’ 
so lonesome up there on the hill, Kitty,” 
he began, as if there never had 


news 
you. 


been 
any weather. 

She had stepped behind him and quiet- 
ly shot the bolt, and then stood very, 
very near him, 

“Well, I’ve got the lumber for the ex- 
tension,” he went on, “and as you 


sug- 
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gested it, I’m kind o’ thinkin’ of gittin’ 
married. Now who does you guess I’m 
There was a loud knocking at the door. 
“Go on, Harvey,” Kitty said, but he 
had dropped feebly into a chair. 
“It mowt be Irving Killowill,” he eried. 
“You was sayin’ you was so lonely,” 


said the girl, almost in a whisper. 


The knock was more insistent. 
adh 
pered, 
© Bie 


quietly. 


mowt be Irving,’ Hlarvey whis 
can’t get in,” returned Kitty, 
“ And I think I can guess.” 

Ilarvey arose slowly and looked at 
door. 


turned 


the 
His eyes caught the bolt and lh 
to her. She 
very near him. 


was standing very, 


Who 
has taught them to tell so much though 
saying nothing ? 


Where do women learn this way ¢ 


There is much we see 
in woman’s eyes, but it is when they are 
turned from us that speak 
Ilarvey Homer had no past then. 

lonesome time was over. 


the v most. 
All the 
He was living, 
really living, in the present. 
“Some one’s rappin’ on the window,” 
she cried, suddenly, springing from him. 
“T don’t 


he, grimly. 


care if it is Irving,” said 
But pressed against the pane 
he saw a bearded face. 

“ Tlow could you ’a’ peeped ?” demanded 
Kitty, standing by the open door, furious- 
ly blushing. 
said Martin 


“We didn’t mean no harm, did 


” 


“Tlow was we to know?” 
ITolmes. 
we, boys? 
“ Sol 
‘a wise woman pulleth down 
curtain,’ ” old man _ Killowill. 
“Tle otter knowed, fer he had a thousand 
wives. Now he must ’a’ had lots o’ prac- 
tice poppin’ the question. He must ’a’ 

“See here, Killowill, we’re not here to 
listen to no sermon,” cried Martin 
ITolmes. “ We come to deliver this mail 
as has been accumulatin’ at the store all 
winter fer Mrs. Harvey Homer.” 

Harvey had sat down very abruptly, 
and was staring at the company, one hand 
outstretched to receive the packet. But 
Kitty was too quick for him. 

“You’re deliverin’ it a day early,” she 
said, smiling. “ But I 


The worthies shook their heads. 
eman sais 


the said 


” 


won’t open ’em 
till to-morrow.” 

“You ain’t 
Kitty, and from what I know of 


doctors you'll git lots more of ’em lots.” 


“Burn ’em,” said Harvey. 
vilin’, 
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Agricultural Ants 


BY HENRY C. McCOOK, D.D., Se.D., LL.D. 


ROM remote antiquity men have 
F believed that ants are harvesters of 

grain. Thus much, at least, of the 
farmer cult they were thought to possess. 
On few matters of natural history is an- 
cient literature so accordant. Virgil in 
his Afneid compares the departing Tro- 
jans to swarms of harvesting-ants in- 
vading fields of yellow grain. 

Early English writers accepted this 
fact solely on the testimony of antiquity. 
Milton’s lines will be recalled in the 
matchless account of the creation of liv- 
ing things, placed in the mouth of Ra- 
phael. The Angel with zoological ac- 
curacy places the Hymenoptera at the 
head of the orders of insects: 


First crept 
The parsimonious emmet, provident 
Of future, in small room large heart en- 
closed ; 
Pattern of just equality perhaps 
Hereafter, joined in her popular tribes 
Of commonalty. 
—Paradise Lost, Book VII., 1. 484 seq. 


Milton doubtless wrote better than he 
could have known at that period, when 
he found in ants a pattern of a just, 
equal, and provident society. 

Thus the record ran without break 
until the close of the eighteenth century, 
when Gould, an English clergyman, who 
had made some admirable studies of 
British ants, raised a note of doubt. He 
found no harvesting-ants in England; 
therefore he challenged the accuracy of 
antiquity, Solomon included. 

Doubt has a bacterial quality of dis- 
semination and multiplication, and ere- 
long the ancient belief in harvesting- 
ants was reversed. Latreille, at the 
head of French entomologists, declined 
to “be so weak as to perpetuate the 


‘popular error.” The Swiss Huber, the 


incomparable historiographer of ants, as 
charming in style as accurate and origi- 
nal in observation, “relinquished the 





opinion.” The English Kirby, a hig! 
authority in entomology (and © lik 
Gould an Anglican clergyman), cau 
tiously coneurred in the prevailing 
doubt, and opined that an extraneous 
interpretation had been fathered upon 
Solomon’s words. 

Even that noble work of sacred scholar- 
ship Smith’s Bible Dictionary, in the 
American edition of 1868, apologizes for 
Solomon as adapting his language to the 
common belief that the kernels carried 
by ants into their nests were used for 
food instead of for building material. 

Here and there was heard a note of 
dissent, harking back to the early faith. 
Thompson, the American missionary, in 
his now classical work The Land and 
the Book, and Moggridge of Eng- 
land in his delightful studies of the 
harvesting - ant of southern Italy, gave 
testimony that ought to have prevailed, 
but failed to reverse the popular opinion. 
Tt is quite true, although not the current 
belief, that science is conservative toward 
well-rooted notions, and often inhospita- 
ble to the new and radical. Thus it came 
about quite naturally that the old belief 
in harvesting-ants was not reestablished 
until the publication in 1880 of a book 
(now out of print) by the writer of this 
article, entitled The Agricultural Ant 
of Texas. 

The author’s interest was awakened by 
a number of old manuscripts placed in 
his hands by the eminent hymenopterist 
Ezra T. Cresson. They were written by 
Dr. Gideon Lincecum, of Texas, and had 
been kept in the archives of the Amer- 
ican Entomological Society, but under 
the shadow of serious doubt as to their 
accuracy. Nevertheless, the papers im- 
pressed me as having a basis of truth, 
and in the summer of 1877 I visited 
Texas, prepared to investigate and if 
possible solve the old question which 
science had negatived, but which had thus 
again been raised: Do ants harvest grain? 
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SCENE IN A 


And, if sO, 
ral habits? 

Camp was made in a live-oak grove 
on the Barton Creek hills, three miles 
southwest of Austin, in easy reach of 
numerous nests of the insects to be 
studied. The tent door was a half-dozen 
steps from several large communities, 


what are their agricultu- 


and the tent itself was a gangway for 


the busy creatures. They are large ants, 
about the size of our common black Penn- 
sylvania carpenter-ants (Camponotus 
Herculeanus-Pennsylvanicus), and of a 
uniform bright mahogany color. There 
are two forms of workers, the worker- 
major and worker-minor, the former be- 
ing seven-sixteenths, the latter five- 
sixteenths of an inch long. The females 
and males are winged, the former ten- 
sixteenths, the latter eight-sixteenths of 
an inch long. The males, as is usual 
among ants, are drones, and like the 
females are dependents. At the pairing 
season they leave the gates, to return no 
more. A tuft of reddish hair beneath 
Vou. CXL—No. 662.—37 


HARVEST-FIELD—ANTS 


HARVESTING BUFFALO-GRASS 


the face gives the ant its scientific name 
—Pogonomyrmex barbatus—literally ren- 
dered, the bearded beardy-ant. 

The workers compose the bulk of the 
emmet population, and they are in enor- 
mous numbers. They are not secretive 
in habit, and were everywhere in evi- 
dence. They were found along the road- 
they were met in all parts of 
Austin, in the streets, on the trodden 
sidewalks, in gardens and yards. Even 
in the open court of the hotel there was 
a community in full activity. Through 
the cement joints of slabs the 
workers had cut a gateway, into and out 
of which they went all day long. In 
such sites, of course, the native emmet 
industry was modified, but in the open 
and untilled spaces about our camp the 
natural habit appeared. 

As if to invite observation and chal- 
lenge assail of foes, the agricultural ants 
have plainly marked. their city bounds. 
Here on the grassy opens surrounding 
camp are smooth, flat, circular, verdure- 


sides ; 


stone 
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less spaces of various sizes, some as large 
as twelve feet in diameter. They have 
three noteworthy features in common. 
They are in the open; the agriculturals 
love sunlight and shun the shade. The 
common gateway is near the centre of 
the disk. Roads, varying in number and 
size, radiate from the edges into the sur- 
rounding herbage. There are some dif- 
ferences in form. Although most of the 
disks are flat, some have small conical 
heaps of gravel piled around the gate, 
which have been brought up from the 
excavated galleries and granaries under- 
neath. Occasionally one sees a decided 
truncated cone raised in the centre of a 
circle, with the gate piercing the disk- 
shaped top. 

Another striking variation appears. 
Most of the flat disks are wholly without 
vegetation, but here and there are nests 
whose circular pavement around the gate 
has a bordering band covered with two 
species of grass, Aristida oligantha and 
Aristida stricta, known as ant-rice, or, 
more popularly, needle-grass. That this 
is permitted by the ants is plain. No 

other plant is 
thus tolerated, 
and these seeds 
are gathered 
and stored 
with others in 
the under- 
ground '=§_ gran- 
aries. More- 
over, it is quite 
within the 
ants’ power to 
keep their 
disks clean. 
They were oft- 
en found es- 


A DISK COVERED WITH A CROP OF ANT-RICE 


A single stalk shown at the left 


tablished in a thicket of wild sag 
daisy, and other vigorous weeds, wit 
stalks as thick as one’s thumb and stan 
ing several feet high. This rank growt)h. 
quickened by the fat soil and sem 
tropical sun, is as thoroughly under +t} 
control of our Barbati as are the clear 
fields amid the woods under the settler 
control. Not a plant is allowed to i: 
trude upon the formicary bounds; ani 
although often seen, it was an interestin, 
sight, after pushing through the hig 
weeds, to come upon one of these nests, 
and observe the tall, tough vegetatio: 
standing in a well-nigh perfect circ) 
around the edge of the clearing. Th: 
weeds had crowded up as closely as the: 
dared, and were held back from the for 
bidden grounds by the insects, whos 


energy and skill could easily limit their 


bounds. Certainly, ants capable of such 
work could readily have cleared away 
growing stalks of the Aristida. In fact, 
after the seed has ripened in the late 
summer they are said to clear away tli 
dry stalks in order to make way for a 
new crop. It is this that justifies the 


reputation of Barbatus as a farmer. She 


has not been seen—as far as the wri 
ter knows—sowing the seeds, but sh 
permits them to grow upon her for 
micary bounds, and afterward utilizes 
the product. 

The extent to which the Aristida is 
preserved appeared by a glance over the 
landseape. On all sides one saw circular 
belts of that grass rising above and easily 
distinguished by its yellowish stalks and 
blades from the prevalent surrounding 
herbage, and exactly marking the sites 
of formicaries on which they stood. No 
other plant was tolerated. The belts were 
as sharply marked as fields of Indian 
corn in the midst of 
meadows or wheat-fields. 
About one-third of the 
formicaries in sight were 
thus eovered. The Aris- 
tida is thus a “raised” 
crop in the sense that it is 
exclusively permitted. 

If the gathering, thresh- 
ing, and storing of seeds 
warrant the name “ agri- 
cultural,” our  Barbati 
have a clear title thereto. 
To make proof of this, let 


us 
tenti 
this 
Fron 
der ¢ 
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clear 
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The 
en 
(the 
is 
less) 
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wile 
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AGRICULTURAL 


at- 
upon 
is large nest. 
bor- 


us direct 
ention 
From its 
ier on all sides 
radiate roads 
and 
clear as the 
disk itself. 
There are sev- 
of them 
number 


as smooth 


commonly 
ess), of vary- 
ng lengths, 
ie over three 
hundred feet 
ong, forking 
toward’ the 
point where it 
is lost in the 
wild grass. All 
are much 
wider where 
they enter the 
disk. Stand- 
ing by one of 
these roads, 
we see a double 
column of ants hurrying along, one out- 
ward bound and unladen, the other home 
hound and carrying seeds of various 
kinds, mostly of buffalo-grass, Buchloé 
lactyloides. We must play footpad in the 
interest of science and rob some of the 
grain- bearers. A light tap upon the 
back causes the little carrier to drop 
her burden. After a moment’s pause, 
in manifest surprise and perplexity, she 
scurries across the pavement and disap- 
pears within the gate. The next porter 
is not so placid. She drops her seed, 
but rising upon her hind legs, stands 
rampant, with quivering antenne and 
wide-open jaws. This highway robbery 
goes on until a small paper box (a pill- 
box) is filled with plundered seeds. 

Now we must follow the outgoing 
column. Robbing ants is easy, but this is 
hard work. One individual must be 
chosen, marked, and followed as she 
pushes out along the main road, turns into 
a narrow side trail, and at last plunges 
into the forest of surrounding grasses. 
With head bent toward the ground, 
antenne outstretched and in continual 
agitation, every and movement 


HORIZONTAL 


pose 


SECTION OF AN 


ANTS. 


AGRICULTURAL ANT'S NEST 


Arrangement of rooms and granaries shown 


the worker 
passes from point to point, now to this 
side, now to that, now around and around, 
but always pushing farther into the 
grassy jungle. It is a severe trial of 
one’s patience to follow her movements. 
Stooping over on hands and knees, or 
prone upon the 
along with eyes 
insect, 
some chase. 

All this while the harvester at intervals 
applies her mouth to various 
upon the ground, most of 
dropped seeds. From 


showing intense 


eagerness, 


crawling slowly 
upon the 


led a 


face, 
fixed 
sometimes 


eager 


one was tire- 


objects 
which 


seed to 


are 


seed she 


goes, feeling, handling, turning, reject- 


ing. Why this fastidiousness? It is 
quite like a shopping excursion! The 
abandoned seeds seem precisely like those 
which her plundered sisters were carry- 
ing. Is this merely fickleness? Or in 
dulgence in the natural gratification of 
examining, testing, choosing? Or is she 
seeking and sensitive to some quality be- 
yond human ken? 

At last a satisfactory seed is 
It is lifted from the ground 
strong mandibles 


found. 
with the 
or upper jaws, turned, 
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pinched, adjusted, balanced. This is 
done by the jaws and fore feet usually, 
but sometimes aided by the point of the 
abdomen. Stiffening out the legs, the 
body is elevated, and the abdomen swung 
underneath until the apex touches the 
seed in the jaws. Thus braced, the load 
is the better adjusted, and the insect 
moves away. She is a good forester, 
with a true sense of direction, and starts 
straight homeward. Many obstacles are 
to be overcome ere she reaches the open 
trail—pebbles, clods, bits of wood, ob- 
truding rootlets, fallen stalks of grass, 
and weeds as huge to her as tree trunks 
to the woodman. They were scarcely 
noticed when the ant was empty-handed. 
But they are troublesome barriers now 
that she has a load quite as thick, twice 
as wide, and half as long as herself. 

It is interesting to watch the strength, 
skill, and rapidity with which the little 
porter swings her burden over or around, 
or pushes it beneath these obstacles. 
Now the seed has caught against the 
herbage as she dodges under a too nar- 
row opening. She backs out and tries 
another passage. Now the sharp points 


CROSS-SECTION THROUGH AN AGRICULTURAL ANT’S NEST 
The storied arrangement of galleries and granaries underground 


of the husk are entangled in the grass, 
She pulls the burden loose and hurries 
on. The road is reached at last, and 
progress is easy. Holding the grain in 
her mandibles well above the surface, the 
ant breaks into a trot, and a pretty fast 
one, and without further interruption 
except the elbowing of her fellows, gets 
safely home. There are variations from 
this behavior, more or less marked, but 
this is a typical example of the mod 
of ingathering an ant harvest. The work 
is wholly individual, at least as the 
writer saw it. There is no working in 
gangs, no overseers; each ant is a law 
unto itself. But thousands of individuals 
are on the harvest-grounds, and the ag- 
gregate of their labor is great. 
Meanwhile other workers are issuing 
from the gates bearing what seem to be 
seeds. Curious! Are these creatures 
working at cross-purposes? Here at one 
side of the disk they are dumping their 
loads, and quite a heap has already been 
formed. Let us look at them. They are 
not seeds, but husks! This is a kitchen- 
midden, and inside those gates the work 
of husking the grain is going on. What 
a merry “ shuck- 
ing-bee ” it must 
be—to quote a 
pioneer phrase. 
Boxes of this 
chaff and refuse 
are collected as 
another step in 
our inquiry. 
The last step 
in our field in- 
vestigations re- 
mains. The in- 
terior of one or 
more of these 
formicaries must 
be explored. It 
is the most dif- 
ficult task of all; 
for these Agri- 
eulturals are 
‘‘embattled 
farmers.” Peace- 
ful industrials 
as they are, when 
aroused to de- 
fend their pos- 
sessions they are 
terrible adversa- 


barb 
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EXAMPLES OF ABRADED DENTITION OF 


THE MANDIBLES OF AGRICULTURAL 


The first figure shows the perfect mandible 


their popular name 
for they have a 
wound is more 


es. They merit 
“ stinging - ants,” 
barbed sting whose 
nainful than that of bee or wasp or 
hornet. Laborers could not be hired 
at double wages to dig up the nests, and 
the investigator, gloved, mufflered, booted, 
padded, with openings to arms, and neck 
nd legs heavily wrapped, had to wield 
ck and spade and trowel as well as 
sketch-book and note-book and attend to 
the plaster-casting. 

Briefly, the interior formicary was 
found to be a series of large chambers 
arranged in irregular stories like the 
Roman catacombs, and connected at many 
points by tubular galleries leading to the 
central gate. Some of these caves were 
used nurseries for eggs, larve, and 
antlings; some were occupied by the 
winged queenlings and males, and by the 
fertile queens. But many were grsn- 
aries. Nearest the top were unhusked 
seeds, such as the ants had been seen 
gathering. Farther down were store- 
rooms of naked seeds, and these were 
identified as ant-rice, needle-grass, buffalo- 
grass, and various oily seeds or nuts, such 
as had been taken from the workers in 
the field, and whose shells had been found 
in the kitchen-midden. The demonstra- 
tion was complete, as far as field observa- 
tion could go. Pogonomyrmez barbatus 
is a true harvester, a veritable “ Agri- 
cultural ant”! 


as 


The excavation was necessarily slow, 
since the purpose was to siudy the in- 
terior architecture and collect material. 
This required to be done piecemeal and 


most carefully, constantly guarding 
against the falling in of the soil. Only 
a few feet in depth were therefore ac- 
complished, but this sufficed. In one 
nest, however, fortunately exposed by a 
deep cutting, the galleries and chambers 
were traced to a depth of fifteen feet. 
One may imagine the enormous work in- 
volved in carrying the formicary to such 


a depth, or even much less, beneath the 
space covered by a circle ten or twelve 
feet in diameter. 

The strain of such use upon the ants’ 
working-tools—the 
How 
interesting 


mandibles—must be 
it affect them? An 
fact developed from examina- 
tions of the mandibles of many speci- 
mens. The normal jaw has well-defined 
teeth, sharp and hard. The jaws of work- 
ers showed all stages of abrasion, from 
a pointless long tooth to absolute tooth- 
lessness. 

This seen elsewhere in the insect 
world. The teeth and dentations on the 
outer side of the tibia of fossorial beetles 
are frequently worn to the extent of their 
entire disappearance; and the same is 
true of the mandibular teeth. The surface 
sculpture will in like manner disappear, 
the striations upon the back so wearing 
away by rubbing against stones and logs 
that they are readily known as second- 
season species. One wonders what be- 
comes of these toothless ants, since their 
efficiency as masons must be impaired, 
and in a measure as harvesters and 
pioneers also. Perhaps they are detailed 
to the nursery departments? That would 
be quite humanlike! 

Not the varied industries of agricul- 
tural ants in general communal service, 
but those directly associated with the 
harvesting habit, are those to which this 
article is especially devoted. And there 
remains only space to add that the last 
step in solving the query with which we 
started was left for home demonstration. 
A number of well-stocked artificial formi- 
caries were taken from Texas to Phila- 
delphia, and there, under constant ob- 
servation, it shown that the ants 
use for food various seeds, both oily and 
farinaceous, which they store in their 
granaries, and others like them. Further 
study has disclosed that there are other 
harvesting species, widely distributed 
throughout the United States. 
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The Feel 


Doll 


BY ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL 


HE minister uttered a suppressed 
note of warning as solid little steps 
sounded in the hall. It was he who 

threw a hasty covering over the doll. 
The minister’s wife sewed on undisturb- 
edly. She did worse than that. 

“Come here, Rhoda,” she called, “ and 
tell me which you like better, three tucks 
or five in this petticoat?” 

“Five,”"—promptly, upon inspection. 
Rhoda pulled away the concealing cover 
and regarded the stolid doll with tilted 
head. “She’s ’nough like my Pharaoh’s 
Daughter to be a blood-relation,” she re- 
marked. “She’s got the Pharaoh com- 
plexion.” 

“Spoken like my daughter!” laughed 
the minister. “ But I thought new dolls 
in this house were always surprises. And 
here’s Mrs. Minister making doll petti- 
coats out in the open!” 

“This is Rebecca Mary’s—I’m dress- 
ing a doll for Rebecca Mary, Robert. 
She’s eleven years old and never had a 
doll! Rhoda’s ten and has had— How 
many dolls have you had, Rhoda?” 

“Gracious! Why, Pharaoh’s Daugh- 
ter an’ Caiapha, an’ Esther the Beau- 
tiful Queen, an’ the Children of Israel— 
five o’ them,—an’ Mrs. Job, an’—” 

“ Never mind the rest, dear. You hear, 
Robert? Do you think Rhoda would be 
alive now if she’d never had a doll?” 

The minister pondered the question. 
“Maybe not, maybe not,” he decided; 
“but possibly the dolls would have 
been.” 

“Don’t make me smile, Robert. I’m 
trying to make you cry. If Rebecca Mary 
were sixty instead of eleven I should 
dress her a doll.” 

“Then why not one for Miss Olivia?” 

“T may dress her one,” undauntedly, 
“if I find out she never had one in 
her life.” 

“She never did.” The minister’s voice 
was positive. “ And for that reason, dear, 
aren’t you afraid she would not approve 


of Rebecca Mary’s having one? Isn’t 
rather a delicate mat—” 

“Don’t, Robert, don’t discourage m: 
It’s going to be such a beautiful dol!! 
And you needn’t tell me that poor litt) 
eleven-year-old woman-child won’t hold 
out her empty arms for it. Robert, you’r 
a minister—would it be wrong to give it 
to her straight?” 

“ Straight, dear ?” 

“Yes; without saying anything to her 
aunt Olivia. Tell me. Rhoda’s gone. 
Say it as—as liberally as you can.” 

The minister for answer swept doll, 
petticoat, and minister’s wife into his 
arms, and kissed them all impartially. 

“ Think if it were Rhoda,” she pleaded. 

“And you were ‘Aunt Olivia’? You 
ask me to think such hard things, dear! 
If I could stop being a minister long 
enough—” 

“Stop!” she laughed; but she knew she 
meant keep on. With a sigh she bur- 
rowed a little deeper in his neck. “ Then 
T’'ll ask Aunt Olivia first,” she said. 

She went back to her tucking. Only 
once more did she mention Rebecca Mary. 
The once was after she had come down- 
stairs from tucking the children into bed. 
She stood in the doorway with the look 
in her face that mothers have after do- 
ing things like that. The minister loved 
that look. 

“ Robert, nights when I kiss the chil- 
dren—you knew when you married me 
that I was foolish—I kiss little lone Re- 
becca Mary too. I began the day Thomas 
Jefferson died—I went to the Rebecca- 
Mary-est window and threw her a kiss. 
I went to-night. Don’t say a word; you 
knew when you married me.” 

Aunt Olivia received the resplendent 
doll in silence. Plummer honesty and 
Plummer politeness were at variance. 
Plummer politeness said: “ Thank her. 
For goodness’ sake, aren’t you going to 
thank the minister’s wife?’ But Plum- 
mer honesty, grim and _ yieldless, said, 
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‘You can’t thank her, because you’re not 
thankful.” So Aunt Olivia sat silent, 


th her resplendent doll across her knees. 
“For Rebecca Mary,” the minister’s 
wife was saying in rather a halting way. 
I thought perhaps 


“J dressed it for her. 
she never—” 

“ She never,” said Aunt Olivia, briefly. 
Strange that at that particular instant 
she should remember a trifling incident 
n the child’s far-off childhood. The 
incident had to do with a little white 

ehtgown rolled tightly and pinned to- 
gether. She had found Rebecca Mary in 
her little waist and petticoat cuddling it 
in bed. 

“Tt’s a dollie. Please ’sh, Aunt Olivia, 

you'll wake her up!” the child had 
vhispered in an agony. “Oh, you’re not 
going to turn her back to a nightgown ? 
Don’t unpin her, Aunt Olivia—it will 
kill her! Dll name her after you if you'll 
et her stay.” 

“Get up and take your clothes off.” 
Strange Aunt Olivia should remember at 
this particular instant; should remember, 
too, that the pin had been a little rusty 
ind came out hard. Rebecca Mary had 
slid out of bed obediently, but there had 
been a look on her little brown face as 
of one bereaved. She had watched the 
pin come out and the nightgown unroll, 
n stricken silence. When it hung re- 
leased and limp over Aunt Olivia’s arm 
she had given one little cry: 

“ She’s dead !” 

The minister’s wife was talking hur- 
riedly. Her voice seemed a good way off; 
it had the effect of coming nearer and 
growing louder as Aunt Olivia stepped 
back across the years. 

“Of course you are to do as you think 
best about giving it to her,” the minis- 
ter’s wife said, unwillingly. This came 
of being a minister’s wife! “ But I think 
—I have always thought—that little girls 
ought—I mean Rhoda ought—to have 
dolls to cuddle. It seems part of their 
—her—inheritance.” This was hard 
work! If Miss Olivia would not sit there 
looking like that— 

“As if I’d done something unkind!” 
thought the gentle little mother, indig- 
nantly. She got up presently and went 
away. But Aunt Olivia, with the doll 
hanging unhealthily over her arm, fol- 
lowed her to the door. There was some- 
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thing the Plummer honesty insisted upon 
Aunt Olivia’s saying. She said it 
luctantly: 

“T think I ought to tell you that I’ve 
never believed in dolls. DPve always 
thought they were a waste of time and 
kept children from learning to do useful 
things. I’ve brought Rebecc: 
according to my best light.” 

“Worst darkness!” thought 
ister’s wife, hotly. 

“She’s never had a doll. 
one. 


re- 


Mary up 


the min- 
I never had 
I could make butter 
So perhaps you’d bet- 


I got along. 
when I was seven. 
ter take the doll—” 

“No, no! Please keep it, Miss Olivia, 
and if you should ever change your mind 
—I mean perhaps some time— Good-by. 
it’s a beautiful day, isn’t it?” 

Aunt Olivia took it up into the guest- 
chamber and laid it in an empty bureau 
drawer. She closed the drawer hastily. 
She did not feel as duty-proof as she 
had once felt, before things had happened 

softening things that had pulled at 
her heart-strings and weakened her. The 
quilt on the guest-chamber bed was one 
of the things; she would not look at it 
now. And the sheets under the quilt,— 
and the grave of Thomas Jefferson that 
she could see from the guest - chamber 
window. Aunt Olivia was terribly beset 
with the temptation to take the doll out 
to Rebecca Mary in the garden. 

“Are you going to do it?” demanded 
Duty, confronting her. 
to give up all your convictions now? 
Rebecca Mary’s in her twelfth year 
pretty late to begin to humor her. I 
thought you didn’t believe in humoring.” 

“T unpinned the nightgown,” parried 
Aunt Olivia, on the defensive. 
let her make another one.” 

“ But you’re weakening now. You want 
to let her have this doll.” 
“ih like part 

heritance.” 

“ Lock that drawer!” 

Aunt Olivia turned the key unhappily. 
It was not that her “ convictions” had 
changed—it was her heart. 

She went up at odd times and looked 
at the doll the minister’s wife had dressed. 
She had an unaccountable, uncomfortable 
feeling that it was lying there in its 
coffin — that Rebecca Mary would have 
said, “ She’s dead.” 
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It was a handsome doll. Aunt Olivia 
was not acquainted with dolls, but she 
acknowledged that. She admired it un- 
willingly. She liked its clothes—the min- 
ister’s wife had not spared any pains. 
She had not stinted in tucks nor ruffles. 

Once Aunt Olivia took it out and 
turned it over in her hands with critical 
intent, but there was nothing to criticise. 
It was a beautiful doll. She held it with 
a curious, shy tenderness. But that time 
she did not sit down with it. It was the 
next time. 

The rocker was so near the bureau, 
and Aunt Olivia was tired—and the doll 
was already in her arms. She only sat 
down. For a minute she sat quite straight 
and unrelaxed, then she settled back a 
littlee—a little more. The doll lay 
heavily against her, its flaxen head touch- 
ing her breast. After the manner of 
high-bred dolls its eyes drooped sleepily. 

Aunt Olivia began to rock—a gentle 
sway back and forth. She was sixty, but 
this was the first time she had ever rocked 
a chi—a doll. So she rocked for a little, 
searcely knowing it. When she found 
out, a wave of soft pink dyed her face 
and flowed upward redly to her hair. 

“ Well!” Duty jibed, mocking her. 

“Don’t say a word!” cried poor Aunt 
Olivia. “Tl put her right back.” 

“ What good will that do?” 

* T’ll lock her in.” 

“ You’ve locked her in before.” 

“ T’1l—I’ll hide the key.” 

“ Where you can find it! Think again.” 

Aunt Olivia thrust the doll back into 
its coffin with unsteady hands. The red 
in her face had faded to a faint abiding 
pink. She locked the drawer and drew 
out the key. She strode to the window 
and flung it out with a wide sweep of 
her arm. 

The minister’s wife, ignorant of the re- 
sult of her kind little experiment, resolved 
to question Rebecca Mary the next time 
she came on an errand, She would do it 
with extreme caution. 

“Tl just feel round,” she said. “T 
want to know if her aunt’s given it to 
her. You think she must have, don’t you, 
Robert? By this time— Why, it was six 
weeks ago I carried it over! It was such 
a nice, friendly little doll! By this time 
they would be such friends—if ber aunt 
gave it to her. Robert, you think—” 


“T think it’s going to rain,” the » 
ister said. But he kissed her to ma 
it easier. 

Rebecca Mary came over to bring Aw: 
Olivia’s rule for parson-cake that th» 
minister’s wife had asked for. 

“Come in, Rebecca Mary,” the min 
ter’s wife said, cordially. “Don’t y 
want to see the new dress Rhoda’s doll! 
going to have? I suppose you could mak 
your doll’s dress yourself?” It seemed , 
hard thing to say. Feeling round \ 
not pleasant. 

“P’haps I could, but she doesn’t w: 
dresses,” Rebecca Mary answered, grave! 

“No?” This was puzzling. “Her 
clothes don’t come off, I suppose?” Th. 
it could not be the nice, friendly doll. 

“No’m. Nor they don’t go on, eithe: 
She isn’t a feel doll.” 

“ A—-what kind did you say, dear?” 
The minister’s wife paused in her work 
interestedly. Distinctly, Miss Olivia had 
not given her the doll; but this doll 
“T don’t think I quite understood, R: 
becca Mary.” 

“No’m: it’s a little hard. She isn’t » 
feel doll, I said. I never had a feel one. 
Mine hasn’t any body, just a soul. But 
she’s a great comfort.” 

“ Robert,” appealed the minister’s wife. 
helplessly. This was a case for the min 
ister—a case of souls. 

“ Tell us some more about her, Rebecca 
Mary,” the minister urged, gently. But 
there was helplessness, too, in his eyes. 

“Why, that’s all!” returned Rebecca 
Mary, in surprise. “Of course I can’t 
dress her and undress her or take her out 
ealling. But it’s a great comfort to rock 
her soul to sleep.” ; 

“Call Rhoda,” murmured the minis- 
ter’s wife to the minister; but Rhoda was 
already there. She volunteered prompt 
explanation. There was no hesitation in 
Rhoda’s face. 

“She means a make-believe doll. Don’t 
you, Rebecca Mary?” 

“ Yes,” Rebecca Mary assented; “ that’s 
her other name, I suppose, but I never 
ealled her by it.” 

“What did you call her?’ demanded 
practical Rhoda. “ What’s her name, 
I mean?” 

“ Rhoda!”—-hastily, from the minister’s 
wife. This seemed like sacrilege. But 
Rhoda’s clear blue eyes were fixed upon 
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Mary; had 


ther’s warning little word. 


ebecca she not heard her 
A shy color spread thinly over the lean 
tle face of Mary. For the 
ace of a breath or two she hesitated. 
“Her name’s—Felicia,” then, softly. 
“ Robert ’—the children had gone 


gether: the 


Rebecea 


out 
minister’s wife’s eyes were 
“ Robert, | 
instead of a 
would 
you 


nashamedly wet wish 
sheriff 
Because I think I 
sheriff's Do 
would make you do?” 
The minister could guess. 
“T’d make 


Robert 


you 
minister. 
make a better 
know what I 


ere a a 


wife. 


you arrest that woman, 
“Felicia!” but she saw willingness for 
sheriff’s wife come 
wn eyes and stop there briefly. 
“Don’t call me ‘ Felicia’ while I feel 
Oh, Robert, to think 
named her little soul-doll after me!” 

“Tt’s a beautiful name.” 

Suddenly the wickedness 
She laughed unsteadily. 

“Tt wouldn’t be a good 
sheriff’s wife, it?” 
[ll stay by my own minister.” 

One this 
Olivia came abruptly upon Rebecca Mary 


er to be a into his 


as wicked as this! 
she 
over. 


was 


for a 
‘So 


name 


would she said. 


day close upon time Aunt 


in the grape-arbor. She was sitting in 
her little rocking-chair, swaying back and 
forth slowly. She did Aunt 
Olivia. What was this she was crooning 


half under her breath? 


not see 


oh, 


wor! ry 


“Oh, hush, hush, dollie; 
Don’t any 


For Rebecca Mary ’n’ 


my 
more, 
the angels 
Are watching o’er, 


O’er ’n’ o’er ’n’ o'er.” 


The same words over and over—grow- 
ing perhaps a little softer and tenderer. 
Mary’s arm was crooked as 
little flaxen head lay in the 


Rebecea Mary’s brooding lit- 


Rebecea 
though a 
bend of it. 
tle face was gazing downward intently at 
Quite suddenly it came 
upon Aunt Olivia that she had seen the 
child rocking like this that 
must have seen her often. 


her empty arm. 


before 


‘Rebecca Mary ’n’ 
Are watching 


the angels 
over.” 
sang on the crooning little voice in Aunt 
Olivia’s ears. 
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he doll in its coffin up-stairs; down 
here Rebecca Mary rocking her empty 
The thoughts flashed into 
Aunt Olivia’s mind and welded into one. 
All Duty’s 
reminders occurred to her clearly. 
had that at last she was proof 
against temptation, but had 
thought of this. She was not prepared 
Rebecca Mary, little 
rocking-chair, rocking her little soul-doll 


arms. two 


her vacillations and sharp 
She 
thought 


she not 


for here in her 
to sleep. 

The angels were used to watching o’er, 
but Aunt Olivia could not bear it. She 
turned with a unaccus 
tomed her throat. The 
ter’s wife would not have wanted her ar 
rested then. 

Aunt Olivia tiptoed away as though 
Rebecea Mary had it She 
remembering, as the 
sat 
doll 


her 


away strange, 


ache in minis 


said, 
was she 
brief, 


like 


the 


went, 
had 
the 
dressed in 


sweet when she 
that 


minister’s 


moment 
rocked. with 


had 


seemed te 


and 
wife 
arms. It establish a 
link 


he ceca 


new 


of kinship between her and Re- 
Mary. 

She ran plump into Duty. 

“Gar gasped. She little 


stunned, Aunt Olivia’s Duty was robust 


she was a 
ind solid. 
“ I 
to get there in time.” 
‘You're late,” 
“Don’t stop 
must do before it gets too dark. 


know where you’ve been. I tried 


Aunt 


me: 


Olivia said, 


there’s 


too 
firmly. 
thing I 
It’s six o’clock now.” 
“Wait!” commanded Duty. 
erazy? You don’t mean 
“Go back there 
child — and 
Stay 


some 


‘Are you 
that 
singing! 
all in 


look at 


she’s 


and 
what 


enough to 


hear 
long take it 
don’t hurry.” 

But Duty 


stern. 


barred her way, grim and 


Palely she put up both her hands 


and thrust it aside. She did not 
look back at it. 

Already it was dusky under the guest 
She had to stoop and 
the long tangle of 
She kept on patiently with the 
kind of patience that never 
She was eager and smiling, 
were at 


once 


chamber window. 
peer and feel in 
gZTass. 
Plummer 
gave up. 
as though something pleasant 
the end of 
and feeling. 

Aunt Olivia was hunting for a key. 
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A PRAIRIE LEVEL AS THE SBA, 
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OF CYPRESS 


A Southern Industrial Experiment 


BY A. 


W. 


DIMOCK 


Illustrations by Julian A. Dimock 


FEW years ago a Florida cowboy, 
A whose range work extended from 
the Kissimmee River in South 
Florida to the Gulf of Mexico, and from 
the Caloosahatchee River southward in- 
definitely, dreamed dreams as he sat in 
the saddle by day and lay under the stars 
at night. 

The Florida cowboy was less known to 
fiction than his brother of the plains, but 
he lived the strenuous life. He dealt 
with cattle wild and wicked though 
small, yet he learned to thrust his right 
arm across the back of one he wished to 
throw, and seizing it by nose and horn, 
deftly turn it upside down in the air as 
it bucked. In place of a lasso he carried 
a whip, called a cow-dragger, twenty feet 
long, of braided buckskin dragged upon 
the ground until it was slick, with a 
snapper that made a report like a gun 
and was well understood by the cattle it 


controlled. When cattle were rounded 
up for branding, certain cowboys, famed 
for their skill, would eall off brands 
calves were thrown, 
of among scores of with 
never a mistake, simply from having seen 
the calves running with their mothers in 
the herd. The maverick of the West is 
the harrydick—from heretic, out of the 
fold—of Florida, and often goes to the 
small owner, whose interest is looked out 
for, and his calves branded for him by 
the big cattlemen. 

Our cowboy could a farther 
through the woods than any of his fel- 
lows, and for this was distinguished 
them, but he also saw other 
more distant, and quite beyond 
their vision. He saw great tracts of land, 
fertile but flooded, near to the Gulf and 
above its level, only waiting for the wa- 
ter to be drained away. Within that in- 
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call 


explored 
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lefinite 
of Florida 


aps Big Cypress 


Swamp, he islands containing 
hundreds of acres of rich hummock-lands 
lensely covered with forests of palm and 
bay Ss, re d, white, 
other 
and flowers 
tropical profusion. Within 
the swamp proper, much of which is dry 
ialf the year, he 
vith 


thousand 


pine; live and water oak ; 
nd 


noice 


sweet; wild guava, fig, and 


with vines 


trees, 


erowing in 


found forests of cypress, 
individual five 
feet of 
rom the co: 
dollars 
He knew the country as it was 
the and In- 
he better 
He railroads and 
fruit 


trees containing 


lumber, a dozen miles 


ist where men were paying 
xty a thousand feet for cypress 
boards. 
hunter, 


known to trappe A 


lian, and knew its resources 


than they. dreamed of 
canals, 
arms and veg 


etable 


sawmills 


gardens, 
and 
sugar-mills. 

Three years 
ago he sought 
interest cap- 


tal, 


men 


found 
from the 
North ready to 
ie 


his 


and 


inspired by 
enthusiasm 
and to promote 
his projects. 
He talked of 
the fatal frost- 
line that in 
two generations 
had the 
citrus family 
South 


driven 


from 
and 

to 
Florida, 


at times 


Carolina 
Georgia 
South 
caus- 
crop fail- 
that had 
raised the price 


ing 


ures 


of choice grape- 
fruit to ten 
dollars a box, 
and of land to 
be bought for 
a song within 
the Cy- 
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frost would be found if anywhere in the 
country. He proposed that 
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hun- 
dred acres of rich hummock-land, lying 


three 


like an island within the swamp, fifteen 
from be 
verted into a grove of eighteen thousand 


miles navigable water, con 
grapefruit-trees, which within five years 
should produce an annual crop of one 
hundred thousand of As 
the transportation problem, he sug 


gested that when the crop was ready rail 


boxes fruit. 


to 


roads could be trusted to find it; 
could 


or they 
cut a to the 
coast at slight expense, building with the 


themselves canal 


excavated rock and soil a permanent road, 


giving at all seasons access to their prop 


erty by water or land, as well as bene 
fiting by drainage a large tract in which 
their interests would be important and 
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The result was that now 
twelve thousand healthy young grape- 
fruit-trees are growing on two hundred 
acres of the hummock island. 

There have been previous agricultural 


increasing. 








twelve miles over shaking sod and 
through water too shallow for a boat, but 
often inconveniently deep for a man. 
During the dry season supplies ar 
hauled most of the way by oxen, a yok 

of which pulls about 


ey ee ae four hundred pounds 











| through a country wher 
a horse would be troub 
led to transport him 
self. These oxen ar 
small, active creatures 
capable of  serambling 
like cats out of mud- 
holes in which larger 
animals would be hope- 
lessly stalled. For the 
first half-mile the road 
is too boggy even for 
oxen, and negroes strug- 
gle through knee - deep 
mud, bearing bags and 
boxes on shoulders and 
heads, or wallow to the 
waist in sloughs, with 
a barrel of flour slung 
upon a pole resting upon 
the shoulders of each 
pair of them. The jour- 
nev of twelve’ miles, 
which consumes eight 
hours, is over a prairie 
level as the sea, thread- 








A HYDRA-HEADED PALMETTO 


One of the odd freaks of nature in the great swamp 


forays within the swamp limits, but this 
is the most important invasion, for 
“Deep Lake” is so far beyond the in- 
habited border, and so nearly inaccessi- 
ble, that the cost of carting supplies from 
the nearest hamlet is more than double 
the rate charged by Uncle Sam for earry- 
ing second-class mail to Alaska or the 
Philippines, and the purchase price of a 
barrel of flour is forgétten in the cost of 
its transportation. When the managing 
owner of the plantation visits his prop- 
erty, his fast yacht carries him from the 
railroad terminus at Fort Myers to 
Everglade in Chokoliskee Bay, whence 
he is taken in a small launch up Allens 
River for three miles, poled in a light 
skiff through a crooked creek for two 
more, and must then walk and wade for 


ed with strands of cy- 
press and dotted with 
picturesque little islands 
of palmetto and _ pine, 
but so soft that a new 
path must be chosen for each trip, to 
avoid breaking disastrously through the 
interlaced roots of grass that bridge over 
the underlying bog. Often the rustling 
grass points out the sinuous path of a 
great black or chicken snake, or the way- 
side flower conceals the coils of the mon- 
ster of many rattles. The trained eye of 
the hunter can frequently detect the light 
print of a panther’s paw or the heavier 
track of a bear beside the road, or trace 
the outline of a deer standing motionless 
against a background of grass watching 
him with wondering eyes. 

The plantation island, containing three 
hundred acres of land elevated enough 
to escape the accumulated water of the 
rainy season, is one of many to be found 
in this uncharted country. A cypress 
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THE HEAVY MORNING MISTS IN A MEASURE TAKE THE PLACE OF RAIN 
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mp surrounds it like the moat of an 
castle, and the corduroyed en- 
nee is a floating drawbridge. Vines 
d shrubs have been cleared from the 
intation, and enough of the 
wth to let sunlight in to the soil. For 
around grapefruit-tree 
umps and roots have been removed, and 
| boulders of stone for a depth of sev- 
ral feet blasted and piled up for future 
the building of Between 


cient 


larger 


x feet each 


se in roads. 


e rows of fruit-trees, which have been 
t out thirty feet apart, many natives of 
he forest, live and water ouk, palmetto 
nd pine, have been left standing, to be 
the fruit-trees 
equire their shade and the season frees 
In the 
nean time they measurably protect the 
the light that 
sometimes touch this region. 


iken away as cease to 


iborers from more urgent work. 


voung shoots from frosts 
The plantation house, which is prin 
ipally piazza, was built upon stilts near 
the centre of the grove, from trees that 
of which 
were hewed, rafters formed, and shingles 
split by the axe Royal 
palms and poncianas have been set out 
around the house, 
palms planted along the drives that are 
Within the of the 


grove are a few low-lying primeval tangles 


vrew on its site, out timbers 


of the pioneer. 


and rows of 


cocoa- 


to be. boundaries 
of tree and vine, called heads, of present 
interest to and 
birds, redemption 


moceasins, alligators, 


wading awaiting 
through drainage, the promise of which 
secured to the Governor of the State the 
office which he holds. The deep 
lake from which the plantation takes its 
five hundred feet in di- 
ameter, with a maximum depth of one 
hundred and thirty feet, or about twice 
that of the average “ bottomless lake ” of 
Florida fiction. It is inhabited by sev- 
eral varieties of fish of mysterious ante- 
cedents, among them tarpon of goodly 
Grave alligators with unwinking 
eyes rest upon the surface, or swim lazily 
about, so unafraid that I paddled a skiff 
squarely upon the back of one before he 
took the trouble to move away. Water- 
turkeys drop into the lake from trees on 
its border, and thrust snakelike necks with 
darting heads above its surface, ducks 
paddle among the lily-pads, and flocks of 
white ibises fly across the lake when ap- 
proached too closely, in resentment of ex- 


now 


name is about 


size. 
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cessive curiosity rather than 
apprehension of danger. 


from any 
Upon the plan- 
tation guns are tabooed, and deer graze 
nightly through the grove, to its some- 
time injury, while wild turkeys daily 
walk unalarmed among the laborers, pay- 
ing for protection devouring the 
worms that threaten the young trees, and, 


by 


as the axemen allege, even distinguish the 
sound of the fall of the water-oak from 
that of trees whose foliage is less rich in 
edible insects. 

Occasionally a licensed gun in trusted 
turned 
hawks and owls, and the 
discretion in the use of clubs upon 
and buzzards when they enter 
his tent and snatch food from his table. 
The of alarm 
the turkeys, whose confidence has 
never been abused, nor the woodpeckers 


hands is loose 


upon predatory 


cook is allowed 
crows 


report firearms does not 


wild 


constantly nodding their crimson heads 
in approval of the universe, while un- 
apprehensive earol forth 
their faith in the humanity of man. 
Indian hunters bearing the historic 
Seminole of Osceola and 
with a plain Tommy or Charley prefix for 


mocking-birds 


names Tiger, 
every-day use, sometimes appear at the 
grove to ask for the whyome (whiskey) 
which is never given them, but they re- 
spect the request not to shoot game upon 
the plantation, and their guns are silent 
within the limits of the island. 

The purpose of the enterprise is not 
exclusively commercial, and on the lake 
lot, in contemplation of residential use, 


a few acres have been devoted to oranges 


Brazilian, 
J apanese 


of several varieties — king, 
pineapple, tangerine 
persimmons, peaches, plums, roses, and 
other fruits and flowers. A 
for vegetables is to be 
wire that shall be proof against 
the deer and wild turkeys, which have 
hitherto harvested all 
before their maturity. 


and 


garden 
enclosed in 
fence 
such even 
The laborers upon 
the plantation are negroes, to many of 
whom its isolation is its attraction. They 
talk with freedom and without embarrass- 
ment of the chain-gang and the lash, and 
if the sheriff of the county chanced to 
visit the grove it is probable that work 
would be suspended for the day, while the 
neighboring swamps would acquire a con- 
siderable colored population. When off 
duty their waking hours are spent in 
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gambling with each other with ecards, and 
the game continues as far into the night 
as the rules of the plantation permit. If 
whiskey gets into the camp chaos comes 
with it. The negro who smuggles it into 





their surveyors and engineers, estimati 
the trees, studying the land and wat 
courses by day, and camping on the hig 
spots by night. 

Within the swamps and on the high 
lands that border ther 
are strange growths, od 








freaks of nature, ai 

trees of rare beauty ar 

value. The cypress-kne 
a curious cone - shayx 

formation, rises aboy 

the water from the ro 

of the tree, of no a) 

parent use, yet if it is 
long submerged the tre 
dies. Great vines hang 
from the tallest trees, 
and so extend and ar 
range themselves that th 
trees look like masts of a 
full-rigged ship as seen 
from her deck, whik 
smaller vines weave nets 
which tie up an impa 
tient man as the web of 
a spider tangles a fly. 
Birds drop seeds of th 
wild fig on the leaf stalks 
of the palmetto or on the 
bark of cypress, oak, or 
other tree. The parasitic 
tree grows rapidly up 
ward and downward, and 
many a wide - spreading 





A YOUNG GRAPEFRUIT-TREE 


An additional support is grafted into parent trunk 


the swamp and hides there with it ean 
readily sell the liquor for a dollar a 
drink, until he is detected, when he is 
driven forth with the significant sug- 
gestion that if found lurking around the 
plantation again he will probably be mis- 
taken for a bear. It is said that this 
warning has been disregarded but onee, 
and that the mistake will not be repeated 

by the same offender. The pioneer 
work of the Deep, Lake Plantation is al- 
most accomplished, and already its pro- 
moters are exploring the greater fields 
that lie beyond it. They have struck 
hands with other capitalists, drawn in by 
the fascination of the unexplored, who 
with them are wading in the swamps with 


fig with its branches 
twenty feet from _ the 
ground ean be seen sur- 
mounted by the broad top 
of a palmetto at twice 
that height, the trunk of the former com- 
pletely enclosing that of the latter. Oc- 
easionally a palmetto with two trunks is 
found and, rarely, a hydra-headed freak 
of that family. There are groups of 
royal palms, slender silver palms forty 
feet high, with eoats of thorns, growing 
like bamboos in a jungle, and fine speci- 
mens of madeira, closer-grained and as 
beautiful as mahogany. 

Many planters who have lost successive 
groves and homes in the northern por- 
tions of the State, through the great 
freezes of recent years, are now pushing 
their way toward the interior, and already 
within the borders of the Big Cypress are 
little groves of oranges and grapefruit 
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BUZZARDS AWAIT THEIR CHANCE TO PREY ON THE CAMP 


and flourishing fields of cane. Young 
grapefruit-trees three or four inches in 
diameter can be seen bearing clusters of 
fruit of which single specimens measure 
eighteen inches in circumference, and the 
slender branches must be carefully 
propped to keep the fruit from the 
ground and to prevent its tearing the 
limbs from the tree by its weight. Often 
the ends of saplings from the parent stem 
are grafted into the trunk or branches 
of the already grafted tree to give it 
double support and sustenance. The 
sugar-cane, which in other States is treat- 
ed as an annual, is here perennial, living 
for more than a score of years, even go- 
ing to seed, and the waving plumes of a 
field of blossoming cane are not to be 
found in similar luxuriance, if at all, 
elsewhere in the United States. 

Nowhere in America are lands so fer- 
tile and so reclaimable, or a climate so 
benignant where frost and drought are so 
nearly negligible as in South Florida. 
The waters that smother it contribute to 
the permanent value of its soil, and can 


be directed into channels of the utmost 
usefulness. Drainage is as simple as ir- 
rigation is complicated. Yet the lat- 
ter has rescued from the desert great 
tracts in our Western country, and is 
the only hope of yet greater areas 
now unproductive. 

Of the vastly simpler work of redeem- 
ing seven million acres of land in South 
Florida from the thrall of its penned-up 
waters little has keen done. A territory 
extending over two parallels of latitude 
and nearly two degrees of longitude ean- 
not be drained by a few ditches in the 
northwest corner, and the feeble work 
of a quarter of a eentury ago seems to 
have been conducted with a view to 
draining the State of its assets instead 
of its waters. 

In the valley of the Mississippi, com- 
munities live beneath the level of its wa- 
ters, the people of Holland drain their 
country into waters far above the tops of 
their houses,—the Floridians have only to 
give the water a chance to run down-hill 


off of their lands. 
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IIERE comes a time in the expe- 
rience of perhaps every stated pur- 
veyor of intellectual food when the 

tock he has long been drawing upon 
eems finally exhausted. There is not 
grain left in the barns where he had 
arnered up the harvests of the past; 
there is not a head of wheat to be found 
n the fields where he had always been 
able to glean something; if he shakes 
1e tree of knowledge in the hope of a 
nut to erack or a frozen-thaw to munch, 
nothing comes down but a shower of 
withered leaves. His condition is what, 
n the parlance of his vocation, he calls 
being out of a subject, and it is what 
may happen to him equally whether he is 
preaching twice a Sunday from the pul- 
pit, or writing leaders every day for a 
prominent journal, or merely contrib- 
uting a monthly essay to a magazine. 
As the day or hour or moment approaches 
when he must give forth something from 
his destitution, he envies the hungriest 

f his auditors or readers who do not 
vet know that there is nothing in him 
to appease their famine. There is only 
the barren will to give, which only 
1 miracle can transform into a vital- 
zing bounty. 

Yet is not this miracle always wrought ? 
When did a pulpit ever fail of a sermon, 
or a journal of a leading article, or a 
magazine of its stated essay? The fact 
might argue the very contrary of the 
appearance, and convince the desperate 
purveyor that what he mistook for 
hopeless need was choice which mock- 
ed him with a myriad alternatives. 
From cover to cover the scripture is full 
of texts; every day brings forth its in- 
crease of incident; the moral and social 
and westhetical world is open on every side 
to polite inquiry, and teems with inspir- 
ing suggestion. If ever the preacher or 
editor or essayist fancies he has exhausted 
these resources, he may well pause and 
ask whether it is not himself that he 
has exhausted. There may be wanting 
the eye to see the riches which lie near 
or far, rather than the riches which are 
always inviting the eye. 

A curious trait of the psychology of 
Vou. CXI —No. 662.—39 
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Cditor’s Easy Chair. 





this matter is that it is oftener the 
young eye than the old which lacks the 
visual force. When Eugenio was _ be- 
ginning author, and used to talk with 
other adolescent immortals of the joyful 
and sorrowful mysteries of their high 
ealling, the dearth of subjects was the 
cause of much misgiving and even de- 
spair among them. Upon a certain oc- 
casion one of that divine company, so 
much diviner than any of the sort now, 
made bold to affirm: “I feel that I 
have got my technique perfect. I be- 
lieve that my poetie art will stand the 
test of any experiment, in the handling 
of verse, and now all that I want is a 
subject.” It seemed a great hardship to 
the others, and they felt it the more 
keenly because every one of them was 
more or less in the same case. They 
might have none of them so frankly own- 
ed their fitness for their work as the one 
who had spoken, but they were all as 
deeply aware of it; and if any subject 
had appeared above the horizon there 
could have been no question among them 
except as to which should first mount his 
winged steed and ride it down. It did 
not occur to any of them that the want 
of a subject was the defect of their art, 
and that until they were equipped with 
the eye that never fails to see oceasion 
for song all round the heavens, they were 
not yet the champions of poetry which 
they fancied themselves. He who had 
uttered their common belief sufficiently 
proved afterwards, in the range of things 
he did, that he had ultimately come 
into possession of the highest of the po- 
etie gifts, the poetie vision of life, and 
that he had completed his art at a point 
where it had been most imperfect before, 
when he supposed it so perfect. As soon 
as he ceased looking for subjects, which 
were mainly the conventional themes of 
verse, the real and vital subjects began 
looking for him. 

Eugenio himself, on his lower level, 
had something of the same experience. 
When he first began those inventions in 
prose which long seemed to him worthy 
of the best that -his kindest friends said 
of them, he had great trouble in con- 
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triving facts sufficiently wonderful for 
the characters who were to deal with 
them, and characters high and noble 
enough to deal with the great and ex- 
alted facts. On one hand or the other 
his scheme was always giving out. The 
mirage of fancy which painted itself so 
alluringly before him faded on his ad- 
vance, and left him planted heavy-footed 
in the desert sands. In other words, he 
was always getting out of a subject. In 
the intervals between his last fiction and 
his next, when his friends supposed he 
was purposely letting his mind lie fal- 
low (and perhaps willingly acquiesced in 
the rest they were sharing with him), 
he was really in an anguish of inquiry 
for something on which to employ his 
powers; he was in a state of excruciating 
activity of which the incessant agitation 
of the atoms in the physical world is but 
a faint image; his repose was the mask 
of violent vibrations, of voleanic emo- 
tions, which required months to clear 
themselves in the realization of some 
ideal altogether disproportioned to the 
expenditure of energy which had been 
tacitly taking place. At these periods it 
seemed to him that his lot had been cast 
in a world where he was himself about 
the only interesting fact, and from which 
every attractive subject had been re- 
moved before he came into it. 

He could never tell just how or when 
all this changed, and a little ray, very 
faint and thin at first, stole in upon his 
darkness, and broadened to an effulgence 
which showed his narrow circle a bound- 
less universe thronged with the most 
available passions, interests, motives, 
situations, catastrophes and dénouements, 
and characters eagerly fitting themselves 
with the most appropriate circumstances. 
As nearly as he could make out, his 
liberation to this delightful cosmos took 
place through his gradual perception that 
human nature was of a vast equality in 
the important things, and had its differ- 
ence only in trifles. He had but to take 
other men in the same liberal spirit that 
he took himself to find them all heroes; 
he had but to take women at their own 
estimate to find them all heroines, if 
not divinely beautiful, then, interesting, 
fascinating, irresistibly better than beau- 
tiful. The situation was something like 
this; it will not do to give away his whole 
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secret; but the reader reeds only a hi 
in order to understand 
new mind Eugenio was 
with subjects. 

After this illumination of his the on] 
anxiety he had was concerning his abili 
to produce all the masterpieces he fe! 
himself capable of in the short time a! 
lotted to the longest-lived writer. He w 
aware of a duty to the material he had 
discovered, and this indeed sometim: 
weighed upon him. However, he took 
courage from the hope that others would 
seize his point of view, and be able to 
carry on the work of producing mast: 
pieces indefinitely. They could nev 
use up all the subjects, any more than 
men can exhaust the elements of tli 
aluminium which abound in every piec 
of the common earth; but in the 
constant reliance upon every-day life as 
the true and only source of surpris 
and delight in art, they could 
be ia the terrible despair which had 
afflicted him from time to time befor 
his illumination. 


how in h 
overwhelm: | 


never 


Doubtless there is an overruling Prov 
idence in this matter which we may not 
distrust without accusing the order which 
has not yet failed in the due succession 
of the seasons and the days and nights. 
While we are saying it is never going to 
rain, it rains; or when it seems as if 
nature were finally frozen up, a thaw 
begins; when we feel that the dark will 
not end, the dawn is already streaking 
the east. If the preacher thinks that 
the old texts are no longer applicable 
to life, there is suddenly reporte] an 
outbreak of vice in the city which puts 
him in mind of Sodom and Gomorrah; 
or the opportune flight of a defaulter 
furnishes material for a homily which 
searches the consciences of half the con- 
gregation with the words of the com- 
mandment against stealing. The jour- 
nalist wakes in heavy-eyed despair, but 
he finds from the papers on his breakfast- 
table that there has been a revolution 
in South America, or that the Socialists 
have been doing something, in Belgium, 
almost too bad even for Socialists as 
the capitalists imagine them, and his 
heart rises again. Even the poor maga- 
zine essayist, who has lived through 
the long month in dread of the hour 
when his copy shall be due, is not for- 
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iden his reprieve. He may not have 
ything to but he certainly has 
mething to it about. The world 
; always as interesting to-day as it was 
sterday, and probably to-morrow will 
be so dull as it promises. 
One reason for the disability of the 
distinguished from the 
eacher or the journalist, is that he does 
it give himself range enough. Expect- 
« to keep scrupulously to one subject, 
cannot put his hand on a theme which 
sure will hold out under him to 
he end. Once it was not so. The essay- 
ts of antiquity were the most vagarious- 
There 
as not one of them who, to our small 
equaintance with them, kept to his 
roposition, or ended anywhere in sight 
‘it. Aristotle, Epictetus, Mareus Au- 
elius, Plutarch, they talk of anything 
but the matter in hand, after mention- 
ng it: and when you come down to the 


say, 


say 


ssayist, as 


hye is 


garrulous people imaginable. 


moderns, for instance, to such a modern 
Montaigne, you find him wandering all 
over the place. He has no sooner stated 
his subject than he begins to talk about 
something else; it reminds him (like 
Lineoln) of a story, which has nothing 
to do with it; and that reminds 
him of another, and so on, till the original 
thesis is left flapping in the breeze some- 
where at the vanishing-point in the 
tortuous perspective, and vainly signal- 
ling the essayist back. It was the same, 
or nearly the same, with the English 
essayists quite down to the beginning 
of the last century when they began to 
cease being. The writers in the Spec- 
tator, the Guardian, the Tatler, the Ram- 
bler, and the rest, contrived to keep a 
loose allegiance to the stated topic, be- 
cause they treated it so very briefly, and 
were explicitly off to something else in 
the next page or two with a fresh text. 
But if we come to such delightful mas- 
ters of the art as Lamb, and Leigh Hunt, 
and De Quincey, and Hazlitt, it will not 
be easy, opening at any chance point, 
to make out what they are talking about. 
They are apparently talking about every- 
thing else in the world but the business 
they started with. But they are always 
talking delightfully, and that is the 
great matter with any sort of talker. 
When the reviewers began to supplant 
the essayists they were even more con- 


story 
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indifferent to 
tions of constancy. 


temptuously the obliga- 
Their text was nom- 
inally some book, but almost as soon as 
they had named it they shut it, and went 
off on the subject of it, perhaps, or per- 
haps not. It was for the most part lucky 
the author that they did so, 
their main affair with the author 
to cuff soundly for his ignorance 
and impudence, and then leave him, and 
not return to him except for a few sup- 
plementary cuffs at the close, just to 
show that they had not 
Macaulay 


for for 
was 
him 


forgotten him. 
notorious offender in 
this sort; though why do we say offender ? 
Was not he always delightful ? 
and 


was a 


He was 
though longer think 
him a fine critic; and he meant to be 
just, or as just as any one could be with 
a man whom one differed from in the 
early Victorian period. 

But Macaulay certainly did not keep 
harking back to his text, if ever he re- 
turned to it at all. His instinct was that 
a preacher’s concern was with his text, 
but not an essayist’s or a reviewer’s, and 
he was right enough. 


he is, we no 


The essayist cer- 
tainly has no such obligation or necessity. 
His reader can leave him at any moment, 
unless he is very interesting, and it does 
not matter where they part company. 
In fact, it might be argued that the mod- 
ern fidelity to its subject is one of the 


chief evidences or causes of the essay’s 


decay. The essayist tries to make a 
mechanical conscience perform the duty 
of that fine spiritual freedom in which 
the essay once had its highest effect with 
the reader, and in his dull loyalty to the 
stated thesis, he is superficial as 
as tiresome. 

The true subject 


well 


is not one subject 
only but many. It is like that pungent 
bulb whose odorcus 
with exfoliation, and remains a potent 
fragrance in the after it has sub- 
stantially ceased to be under the fingers. 
The error of the modern essayist is to 
suppose that he can ever have a single 
subject in hand; he has a score, he has 
a hundred, as his elders and betters all 
knew; and what he mistakes for his desti- 
tution is really his superfluity. If he will 
be honest (as he may. with difficulty be), 
must not he recognize that what seems 
a search for one theme is a hesitation 
between many pressing forward for his 


energy increases 


air 
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choice? If he will make this admission 
we believe he will be nearer the fact, 
and he will be a much more respectable 
figure than he could feel himself in blind- 
ly fumbling about for a single thesis. 
Life is never, and in nothing, the famine, 
perhaps, that we imagine it. Much more 
probably it is a surfeit, and what we 
suppose are the pangs of hunger are real- 
ly the miseries of repletion. More people 
are suffering from too much than from 
too little. Especially are the good things 
here in a demoralizing profusion. Ask 
any large employer of labor, and he will 
tell you that what ails the working- 
classes is an excess of pianos and buggies 
and opera-boxes. Ask any workman what 
ails his employer, and he will say that 
it is the ownership of the earth, with a 
mortgage on planetary space. Both are 
probably right, or at least one is as right 
as the other. 

When we have with difficulty made 
our selection from the divine redundancy 
of the ideal world, and so far as we could 
have reduced ourselves to the penury of a 
sole possession, why do not we turn our 
eyes to the example of Nature in not only 
bringing forth a hundred or a thousand 
fold of the kind of seed planted, but in 
accompanying its growth with that of 
an endless variety of other plants, all 
coming to bear in a like profusion? 
Observe that wise husbandwoman (this is 
not the contradiction in terms it seems), 
how when her business is apparently a 
hay harvest, she mingles myriads of 
daisies and milkweed and wild carrot 
and redtop with the grass, and lets her 
fancy riot all round the meadow in a 
broidery of blackberries and asters and 
dogroses and goldenrod. She never 
works without playing; and she plays 
even while man is working,—plays so 
graciously and winningly that it takes 
the heart with joy. Who has ever looked 
upon an old-world wheat-field, where pop- 
pies and vetches are frolicking among 
the ears, and begrudged Nature her pas- 
time? No one, we will venture, but the 
owner of the field, who is perhaps also 
too much of a philosopher to grieve over 
it. In the ideal world it is much the 
same. There, too, art having chosen a 
kind brings it to bear with all the other 
kinds which have been lurking in the un- 
conscious soil of the mind and only wait- 





ing tilth. for any purpose before spring- 
ing up in company with the selected seed. 
This is what makes the poets and novel- 
ists and dramatists so much more profit 
able reading than the moralists. From 
whom, indeed, has the vital wisdom . 
the race been garnered? Not from th 
hard ethical masters who have sought to 
narrow culture to the business of growing 
precepts, but from the genial teache: 
who have inculeated amusement, and 
breathed into the unwary mind some in 
spiration which escaped as unconscious! 
from themselves. Which philosopher or 
sage of them all has instructed mankind 
a hundredth part as much as Shak 
speare, who supposed himself to be mere- 
ly providing diversion for the patrons 
of the Globe Theatre ? 

It follows, if not directly, then a long 
way about, from what we have been say 
ing, that the real artist is never at a loss 
for a subject. His trouble is too many 
themes, not too few; and having chosen 
among them, his error will be in an iron 
sequence rather than in a desultory pro- 
gression. He is to arrive, if at all, laden 
with the spoil of the w:yside, and bring- 
ing with him the odor of the wild flowers 
carpeting or roofing the by-paths; if he 
is a little bothered by the flowering 
brambles which have affectionately caught 
at him in his course, that does not great- 
ly matter; or, at least, it is better than 
coming back to his starting-point in 
boots covered with the mud of the high- 
road or coat powdered with its dust. The 
sauntering ease, the excursive delays, 
will be natural to the poet or the novel- 
ist, who is born to them; but the essayist 
must in a manner make them his own, 
if he would be an artist, and survive 
among the masters, which there has 
been some doubt of his doing. It 
should be his care to shun every ap- 
pearance of continuity; only in the 
practice of the fitful, the capricious, the 
desultory, can he hope to emulate the ef- 
fects of the creative. With any other 
ideal he cannot hope to be fit company 
for the high minds who have furnished 
mankind with quotations. But for the 
prevalence of the qualities which we 
have been urging the essayist to cul- 
tivate, in the essays of Bacon, it is not 
probable that any one would ever have 
fancied that Bacon wrote Shakespeare. 
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SHORT story which appeared in an 
American magazine for May af- 
forded the best example we have 

en of what is now possible in this kind 
fiction. It oceupied less than five pages 
the magazine, yet, within the limits 

a single situation, it seemed to us the 
mplest and at the same time the most 
ibtle disclosure of vital truth ever com- 
passed within so brief a sketch. It was 
yritten by a woman who in the develop- 
ent of heart and mind represents three 
of the finest culture in 
Its English was not simply 
reproachless; it 


enerations 
A merica. 
was satisfying, having 
e positive charm of sureness and ease 
thout betraying of the 
facility. 
We should have been disappointed if 
the writer had indulged in a single trope 
f speech, not only as momentarily throw- 
ing us out of focus, but as resorting to 
some lower means of satisfaction, besides 
showing on her part just a trace of self- 


nsciousness. 


any defects 


We expect such tropes in 

poem; they are an essential part of the 
poetic procedure and may be stairs of 
ascent. They are welcome and in no 
disturbing in the dis- 
cursive essay, unless they degenerate into 
mere tricks of mental prestidigitation; 
and they are fit in a certain kind of 
novels where the authcrs seem like show- 


way elements 


men of the spectacles they produce and 
entertain us accordingly: If the 
man happens to have the genius of George 
Meredith, the entertainment is of a high 
order. But there are stories in which 
these agile turns of speech seem worse 
than impertinent; as we have said, they 
put us out of focus, and the reader feels 
as if he were somehow being trifled with. 
The we have mentioned has no 
such tricksy allurements of phrase or of 
style; not because the author is taking 
herself too seriously—she is, indeed, com- 
pletely detached, not taken into account 
at all—but because, with imperative in- 
tent, the truth involved in the vital sit- 
uation holds her to an inevitable course 
in its disclosure. 

For the story is not told; it unfolds 
itself, limned upon the darkness in ad- 


show- 


story 


atuby. 


vanecing stages of portraiture as the 
reader is led on to new angles of vision, 
until the tense little drama is completed. 
What is apparent before this develop- 
ment is simply an elderly woman meet- 
ing for the first time a younger one at 
the home of the latter. We see at once 
that all happenings concerning these two, 
and which give occasion and significance 
to their meeting in this rustic home, are 
in the past, and then that the principal 
person in the drama, whose presence be- 
gins to be felt, filling the room, is remote 
in another sense—through his death, 
which is known only to one of the two, 
the older woman, his mother. We know 
it because we are permitted to see not 
only this woman in her outward guise 
of gentle dignity, but the passion also 
of the mother-heart which 
ibly brought her hither, to 
dwelling-place. We with 
with the large wisdom of her gentle 
culture, all that she divines she re- 
gards the younger woman and her sur- 
roundings; we know the secret of the 
boy’s sacred infatuation, infinitely exalt- 
the beloved one, beholding in her 
the magnificent possibilities of msthetic 
and intellectual growth, endowing her 
with all the treasures of his love, and 
bringing to her all his most prized pos- 
souvenirs of travel, tokens of 
hereditary culture—even the family 
Plutarch! And on her part, the narrow 
view, with the eager aspiration to leap 
over its barriers, not to in a world 
with him, as he ardently wished, but in 
a world such as his; the avid seizure of 
all and opportunities with that 
gratitude which excluded the re- 
sponse his heart most craved, if, indeed, 
any room were left for her loving, since 
his love penetrated and filled every niche 
of her otherwise barren existence; the 
very avarice of hunger for self-enrich- 
ment and self-development at 
less cost of his desolation. 
Then we turn from this vision of love- 
less ambition and the lover’s wistful quest 
to the two women in the foreground, with 
all this behind them. We hear the young- 
er say, “ Ah! but you cannot understand !” 
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As if there were any elemcnt in the case 
which escaped the knowledge of the sad, 
proud mother—sad for all the waste, 
proud for her son’s power of unselfish 
devotion—but glad, because to the young 
woman who thought him still alive he 
was as if he had never been, so that 
death had left him wholly the mother’s 
own. “ What need to tell her that the 
boy was dead ?” 

So the story ends. For its mere out- 
lines it might be of any time or place 
within the limits of modern civilization. 
Put in the form of a narrative, even 
with Henry James’s subtle parentheses, 
its effect would be marred by the out- 
ward projection of a drama which is es- 
sentially wholly subjective. The art 
which gives it its spiritual evolution gives 
it also its distinction; and it is the art 
of this time and of no other. The dis- 
closure is as ample as it is intimate—far 
ampler than is shown in our brief sketch 
of it. One masterly feature, which we 
have omitted, is its portrayal of real 
class distinction in the person of the 
elderly woman—a distinction not of title 
or of wealth, not of formal education or 
even of accomplishment, but of innate 
nobility grown into mature perfectness. 
Without condescension, this type of no- 
bility has the wisdom born of sym- 
pathy, and, besides righteous judgment, 
a gentle tolerance. 

The fulness of a disclosure not dis- 
sipated in exhaustive explicity, nor yet 
hidden in blind implications, is a char- 
acteristic distinction of the best contem- 
poraneous expression in fiction; and 
we have singled out this little story for 
comment, not to praise it, but as a sin- 
gularly apt illustration of the most ad- 
vanced stage in the art of short-story 
writing—the norm of its kind. 

It is easy to say that this sort of fic- 
tion is being better done now than a 
generation ago, and that some effects are 
possible now that were not possible then, 
not only because of advance in the art, 
but because also of a more deeply cul- 
tivated imaginative sensibility in the 
reader—the ground at once of imperative 
expectation of such effects and of their 
instant and full appreciation. Much in- 
deed that we have been saying in these 
pages about new and surprising varia- 
tions, now and never before apparent in 








the evolution of genius, has doubt] 
seemed to many of our readers specu] 
tive and even visionary. But here is 
triumphantly convincing example, exc: 
tional in its excellence, yet typica 
representative of a class of short stori 
individual instances of which will read 
occur to the diligent and _ thoughtf\! 
reader of our best magazines. 

Illuminating also this instance is 
the capabilities of the type for the larg: 
satisfaction, something higher than thai 
derived from the most striking narrati 
or from the most imposing objectiy 
drama. Even in the stage representation 
of character and dramatic situation, or 
in any like projection of the imaginati, 
procession of a story, however novel, 
picturesque, and imposing the spectac 
may be, it is only when it ceases to | 
merely a spectacle, when we are draw 
from the outward show and all its in 
teresting accessories into the invisible 
world of the spirit, the Hades of all souls, 
where lie the springs of action, and where 
the subtle and shadowy intent and ghostly 
complexion of our passions are disclose: 
—then only it is that we are most pro 
foundly impressed. 

The power of the human imagination 
is to its utmost reach revealed only whe: 
the writer, like .Eneas, plucks the mystic 
bough and puts the visible world behind 
him, bearing with him into the realm 
of shadows—the only realm of the rea! 
as well as of the leal—nothing of even 
natural scenery except that slender twig, 
no material leverage of any sort for the 
advantage or enhancement of his magic 
art. This is the only genuine spiritual 
ism open to us, with no juggling in it, 
no poses, no glosses, none of the traits 
of insincerity; even the dramatic masque 
is reduced to a transparency—the insub- 
stantial veil hiding and showing the pal- 
pitant souls of things. Tropes there are, 
and diversions—the turns taken by the 
living truth, leading us on _ without 
caprice to frank and candid surprises. 

We are not insisting upon the sub- 
jectively dramatic story as the only ex- 
cellent kind or as the only kind which 
marks the advance made in the art of 
fiction; in the present number, indeed, 
there is a story by the author of the one 
which we have been making the subject 
of our comment, of a very different type 
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from that—as vividly projected as that 
was subtly withdrawn, keenly visualized 
throughout, and precisely contemporane- 

, yet of equal artistic value and dis- 

nguished by as faultless diction. When- 
ever the artist’s quest is for inward 
beauty and truth he is sure, in whatever 

nd of fiction he may create, to divest 
art of all disguises and affectations 
to give it a living investiture with 
nly natural advantages. All of our lit- 

-ature—interpretative criticism, history, 
ssays, and poetry, as well as fiction 

hich is distinctive of this generation 
nd will live into the next gives evidence 

this positive sincerity. 

It is a significant truth that neither 

the stories we have specifically men- 
tioned would in a prize contest even suc- 
ceed in reaching the eyes of the judges, 
f there should be any preliminary sifting 

offerings; and by those critics who 
habitually depreciate magazine stories 
both would be indiscriminately ignored, 
simply because those critics would not 
read them. No great name compels, and 
no obviously striking feature arrests, at- 
tention. Nevertheless, it is this kind of 
and this kind of creative work 
in our histories and our interpretative 
essays—the kind, that is, which is sincere 
in the positive sense in its disclosures 
of living truth, without gloss or affecta- 
tion—which is the characteristic distinc- 
tion of the best literature of our time, 
and which has never so distinctly marked 
the literature of any former period. It 
is this which gives Howells a place in 
our esthetic regard which Dickens could 
not fill, howmuchsoever the latter may 
still excite our admiration by his master- 
ful drama and wonderful humor. 

Why is it, then, that the vast multitude 
of readers are captivated by quite an- 
other sort of literature which has the ear- 
marks of a greatness that is past, without 
its essential excellence? We concede the 
majority; and it has at all times been 
true that the multitude is reactionary, 
not through a judicious appreciation of 
past virtues so much as by a vain ad- 
miration of what in old masters must, 
by the advanced standard of the present, 
be judged defective. Even the “ saving 
remnant” is not wholly emancipated 
from the misleading allurements of the 
old pageantry, and, from the just regard 


fiction 


and cherishment of real worth in former 
festivals, easily passes to an undue if 
not fond tolerance of their empty decora- 
tions and hollow masquerades. Only the 
select few are altogether discriminating, 
but in every generation their judgment 
becomes more and more that of the future, 
so that it dominates that process of selec- 
tion which determines the lasting pros- 


perity of classics. The popularity of a 


work is no test of its value. 
On the other hand, popularity in the 
polite world of letters is not necessarily 


a disparagement. Fortunately there are 
writers who, like George Eliot in the last 
generation and Mrs. Humphry Ward in 
the present, not only stand for what is 
best in the literature of their time, but 
are also able to arrest attention and to 
compel an audience coextensive with 
culture, by qualities of mastery which 
involve sacrifice of their art. But 
for such writers no magazine could have 
a very large audience and at the same 
time maintain advanced standards. 


no 


The saddest and most discouraging fea- 
ture of current literature is not the lack 
of fine examples, but the pessimistic 
critic’s failure to give them recognition. 
Only the striking example compels his 
praise, while those many which quietly 
give saisfaction of the highest order 
escape his notice. Thus unwittingly he 
strengthens the cause of the Philistines, 
flatteringly conceding to them the entire 
field, which, to the’ contrary, is really 
held by a constantly emerging host whose 
banner and watchword have eluded his 
discernment because he is vainly looking 
for types that have disappeared—for a 
Poe or a Dickens or a Hawthorne. He 
ignores in like manner the deeper culture 
of imaginative sensibility which has made 
a new audience for new order of 
genius; else how can he assert—as Mr. 
Charles Leonard Moore does—that fifty 
years ago “ there was twenty times as much 
sympathy for and appreciation of things 
of the mind ” as there is to-day. By this 
particular critic, the assertion is meant for 
America, and while we might concede the 
literary inferiority of this country rela- 
tively, at least to France and England, 
yet it is in this very half-century 
that nearly all of our literature that is 
worthy of the name has been produced. 
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Hawthorne is the one really great prose . 


author of the earlier period whose orig- 
inality of genius seems to defy com- 
parison. That our fiction is not like that 
of Poe or Brockden Brown or Cooper 
is surely not to its discredit. For our- 
selves, we prefer Mrs. Deland’s, Mrs. 
Wilkins-Freeman’s, Mrs. Wharton’s, or 
that of any one of half a dozen con- 
temporary American women we might 
mention, to say nothing of James, How- 
ells, and Mark Twain. 

If the multitude of readers are re- 
actionary, so also are the majority of 
writers who especially appeal to the 
multitude. Thus entirely separate from 
the lasting literature of the present is 
that larger, noisier, and more showy 
world of literature which in a brief time 
goes to pieces, and which in no way 
marks an advancing stage of evolution 
nor is related to the continuous current 
of human culture. It coexists with 
democracy, whose merely superficial as- 
pects it may represent, but the real 
democracy of literature is something 
quite different and in another world— 
that of excellence rather than that of 
mediocrity. It is the everlasting distinc- 
tion of genius that it is democratic and 
natural—a distinction more shiningly ap- 
parent when shorn of vain pomp and cir- 
cumstance and alsed to inward’ beauty 
and worth. 


The time was, and not so very long ago, 
when the multitudé had little to do with 
the fortunes of literature and had as little 
representation in history or fiction. To- 
day to the casual observer it would almost 
seem that the fortunes of authors, if not 
of literature, absolutely depend upon the 
plebiscite. But this is not really true of 
literature itself—that is, of good litera- 
ture, which the popular voice can neither 
make nor unmake. Nevertheless in our 
time the common people have entered 
into the intimate texture of fiction as it 
has into that of history. 

The American novelist dealing with 
American character has this advantage— 
that, in this environment, manhood and 
womanhood appear more for what they 
essentially are, in a natural development 
comparatively but little restricted or 
modified by those traditional limitations 
which, in older countries, give institu- 


tional life an overshadowing dominat 
and inflexibly fix and maintain class dj 
tinctions. Yet this American charact:: 
is by no means simple or elemental. |; 
matures individually rather than coll 
ively and develops distinctive individ 
traits—such as so vividly and with a fin. 
strain of humor Booth Tarkington p 
trays in his new nove! now runni 
serially in this Magazine. 

The reader has already noted 
“various stops” of this new quill in o 
orchestra. We can vouch for the nov 
that it will be thoroughly American 1) 
the end. In the prospect now opened u) 
to the heroine, Ariel Tabor—this crud 
unconventional girl, cherishing the ari 
ist’s dream, but so much a woman th: 
the chief allurement of the dream’ 
promise is that she may “learn how t. 
dress,”—Paris looms up in the distance. 
but the reader may rest assured that the 
novelist will not follow her thither. Hovw 
far he will follow the wanderings of Jo. 
Louden—whether even outside of his na 
tive Indiana—remains to be seen, but h 
will not leave America. 

What a contrast the whole drama to 
that presented by Mrs. Humphry Ward’: 
last novel! Think of Joe Louden, in our 
interest, following immediately William 
Ashe! Ashe it is that individually is ex 
tremely modern, like Rosebery or Balfour, 
but with all the institutional life of old 
England behind him. Louden, against a 
social background of yesterday, is him 
self as old as the sphinx, as old as the soi! 
from which such types have sprung 
perennially from the beginning—som: 
time ago an Andrew Jackson, later an 
Abraham Lincoln. 

In fiction generally, and notably in 
American fiction, the trend seems to be 
away from the portrayal of conventional 
society and of institutional life in even 
its larger meanings. Few writers excel in 
that field to-day as Mrs. Humphry Ward 
does, and even she in the creation of her 
recent heroines, Ju!:~ Le Breton and Lady 
Kitty, runs far away from the conven- 
tional type. The most difficult of all 
classes of stories to secure for magazine 
use is that successfully portraying urban 
life. Of the so-called society stories 
which are written nearly all are shallow 
and meaningless, the bright exception 
only proving the rule. 
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The Widow Preble 
BY CLARK B. WAKEFIELD 


HE loftiest of purposes animated the un it had run down his chivalrous body 
existence of ‘the Ladies’ Aid Society His widow was a sensible reature. She 
of the Alexandria Methodist Episco- did not drop all hold upon the trapeze-bai 
pal Church. Since the founding of of life The few tears she shed were in 

the church there had always been a deficit private. Then she went calmly and gloomily 

n the salary collected for the pastor. Fixed back to her work of washing for the sup 

it five hundred dollars per year, this salary port of her four children Rumor had it 

had never been paid in full until the Ladies’ that she said she had one less mouth now 

Aid Society was formed. Then all was to feed 

hanged. The society went about quilting, It was at this stage in her career that 

sewing carpet-rags, and giving bazars. In_ the Ladies’ Aid Society, moved through all 

summer ice-cream, strawberries, lemonade its gentle feminine veins by the widow's 

and such delicacies were served under their struggle for a livelihood, took her case in 

auspices at stated intervals. In the winter hand. 4 committee of three went to 

the intervals were no less long, and oysters call on the bereaved woman. They found 

ind coffee and basket socials held sway. Thus her bending ove! the wash-tub in the 

the society accomplished its end, and a long kitchen. In the interval necessary for 

felt pastoral need was supplied. her to roll down her sleeves and put on 

As for the widow Preble, she was, if not a clean apron, the visiting committee de 

grand, at least gloomy and peculiar, and only cided that the widow’s home was very 

very recently a 

widow. Her 

husband had 

been a procras- 

tinating car- 

penter, with a 

periodical but 

complete sub- 

mission to the 

habit of drink. 

He was at all 

times easy of 

temper, and in 

his cups he mani 

fested an ex 

traordinary 

fondness for his 

fellow men. On 

the sad day 

whose evening 

found his wife 

a widow, he 

was exhibiting 

his altruistic 

intent by at 

tempting to 

stop a passen 

ger-train at a 

crossing, in the 

interest of a 

lady in a buggy. 

He stood in the 

centre of the 

track and waved 

his arms wide, 

but the train 

did not pause THE COMMITTEE DECIDED THAT THE WIDOW’S HOME WAS VERY NEAT 
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neat, circumstances. Some 
extent of declaring 

was no wonder she was 
pressed for money: look at the flubdubs she 
had about her rooms! 

She was of a melancholy disposition, and 
her bravery was something of the fatalist’s; 
so by the pressure of sympathetic ladies 
of the committee she was led by not very 
gradual stages to rehearse the story of her 
woes. It was at this point that she shed 
the bulk of the tears restrained at her hus- 
band’s death. 

“Tm a widder!” she moaned through the 
fingers raised before her face. “Um a 
widder — jist a common ole _played-out 
widder!” 

* But, Mrs. Preble,” 
man of the committee, 
come to help you out. 
over, and we've decided that the Ladies’ 
\id Society can help you without hurt- 
ing the treasury —the preacher’s salary’s 
all paid.” 

“Oh, I'm jist an ole widder—with four 
children,” came the plaint of the bereaved 
lady, apparently unconsoled by the kindly 
intentions of the visiting delegation. “* They 
hain’t nothin’ t’ be done with me except t’ 
knock me in the head. I’ve overstaid my 
time on this-yere earth. I’m too old—too 
old. Oh!” 

She was in a rocking-chair, and she rocked 
to and fro, uttering hysterical cries. The 
sympathetic Mrs. Saxon grasped her hands 
and tried to reason with her. 

“Come, come now, Mrs. Preble — you 
mustn’t take on like this. You mustn’t give 
way to your grief. Remember ”’ — she 
sought, troubled, for comforting words— 
“ this—this may be all for the best.” 

* What may be all for the best?” The 
widow dropped her hands and stared tear- 
fully up. 

* This—this death, yeu know. 
all for the best.” 

“Oh, how kin 
widow moaned. 
surance!” 

The visiting ladies were shocked, and 
withdrew into their shells. Only Mrs. Saxon 
remained at the widow’s side, remonstrating 
against this outburst of despair, which was 
of such a penetrating quality that it brought 
the four small Prebles into the reom to stare 
and then to blubber in affright. In com- 
forting them, the mother gradually regained 
something of her composure. 

“I’m much obliged to you, ladies,” she 
said, gloomily. “I’m much obliged. But 
they hain’t nothin’ yuh e’n do fer me. I'll 
go on a-workin’ till I wear plumb out an’ 
drop. Then I reckon they’s a pore-farm fer 
my children t’ be raised at. Mebbe they c’d 
vit into an orphan’s home somewheres. I’ve 
heard they don’t feed children much of any- 
thing at sich places; but my children is only 
a-cumberin’ the ground, anyhow, an’ it won’t 
be long they’ll have t’ suffer, if they starve 
t’ death!” 

Under 


for one in her 
even went to the 
sotto voce that it 


broke in the chair- 
Mrs. Saxon, “ we’ve 
We've all thought it 


It may be 


it be fer the best?” 
“He didn’t have no 


the 
in- 


the 


influence of this comforting 
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series of reflections she became quite che¢ 
ful before the committee departed. 

“Td give yuh all a bite t’ eat if I ha 
ut,” she said, “ but I hain’t got nothin’ bu 
some dry bread an’ a soup-bone. But 
reckon folks don’t come t’ beggars’ hous 
a-lookin’ fer food.” She followed the ladix 
to the door, her face serenely mournful. 

“Tm much obliged t’ yuh, I’m sure,” sl} 
said again. “ An’ yuh may have a chance 
t’ help me yet. I'll probably be dead lx 
fore long, an’ then y’ c’n see that I’m lai 
away. I would like t’ be buried decent- 
though I reckon beggars ought t’ be satis 
fied with a pine box, an’ a wheelbarrow fe: 
a hearse.” 

The members of the committee went home 
in disconcerted discussion. Some of the light 
er minds were disposed to jest at the widow’s 
view of the situation; others were for allow- 
ing her to follow unaided the path she had 
ungratefully chosen; but Mrs. Saxon was a 
power, and she at last brought a majority 
to her standard — which stood for charity 
to be gently forced upon the defenceless 
Mrs. Preble. 

* You'll said the earnest chairman: 
* you'll just see—she’ll be glad to take our 
help if we just give it to her anyhow.” 

“Very likely,” grunted Mrs. Dougherty, 
leader of the opposition. “ Very likely. For 
my part, I haven’t any patience with her. 
If she doesn’t want our help she can do with- 
out it for all o’ me.” 

The chairman, however, was not daunted. 
She called a meeting of the society, and be- 
fore the combined body she laid her plans 
for the assistance of the widow. She pro- 
posed an entertainment, to be made up of 
singing, recitations and dialogues, and music 
by the town band. The last-named organiza- 
tion having just obtained new uniforms, no 
difficulty was anticipated in securing their 
cooperation without price. The opposition 
being won over by degrees, preparations for 
the entertainment were carried to com- 
pletion; but strict silence was maintained 
as to the object of these efforts. 

In the mean time Mrs. Preble had received 
a visit—not this time from a delegation, but 
from a single individual. This visitor was 
a tall, spare gentleman of a thoughtful cast 
of countenance. He wore his hair long, and 
was accustomed to run his fingers through 
it in a statesmanlike manner. His approach 
having been noted by one of the young 
Prebles, who carried the news with a shriek 
to the mother, it was the widow herself who 
opened the front door and stared coldly on 
the caller. 

“Madam,” he announced, lifting his hat 
negligently and speaking in a sonorous voice, 
“T have been directed to your house—” 

“If yer a boek-agent, I mize well tell yuh 
right now that I hain’t got no money t’ 
spend on books,” was the widow’s morose 
declaration. 

“Madam, I am not a book-agent. 
say, I was directed here—’ 

“ Air ye a feather renovator? If ye air, 
I ain’t got no feather beds fer yuh t’ fix. 


see,” 


As I 
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\in’t had one in 
n years.” 
rhe visitor 
iled slightly, 
ith a Weary 
t of grandeur. 
*‘Madam,” he 
i+ Ta am 
either a book 
igent nor a 
ither reno 
itor. I am a 
iwye! My 
name is Gilbert. 
Here 18s m y 


card 

She took it 
inintelligently 
The visitor 
passed through 
the doorway 
vhile she stood 
in silence. 

*I ealled,” he 
said, letting 
himself easily 
into a rocking- 
chair, “ because 
I heard that you 
vere in need of 
i capable at- 
torney.” 

He regarded 
her with benevo- 
lent inquiry, and 
resumed : 

“ Your 
band, I under- 
stand, was 
cently — recent- 
ly — that is, I 
hear that he was, by a 
prived of his life.” 

The widow nodded a solemn asgent. 

“By the railroad’s carelessness,” the at- 
torney continued, and shook his head in re- 
buke of the criminally negligent corporation. 

“ He was standin’ on the track,” said the 
widow, thoughtfully. 

“So I have learned. 
and killed him.” Mr. Gilbert again 
a econdemnatory head. ‘You have 
sought to recover damages?” 

“No, sir.” The widow eyed him with a 
sudden increase of respect. 

“ That is exactly why I came to see you 
I live in Bloomington, but as 
read of this sad accident in the 
made up my mind to call on you.” 

The widow mused. 

“How much d’yuh reckon he 
would be worth?” 
her meditation. 

“Oh,” the lawyer replied, “that is, of 
course, hard to say. The limit fixed by law 
for human life in this State is $5000. But 
it might not be possible to recover such a 
sum in this case.” 

She mused again. 

“ He was a right good man, Jim was,” she 
said, presently. “A right good man—stout 


hus- 


re- SHE 


sad 


accident, de- 


And the train struck 
shook 


not 


soon as | 


papers | 


my man 
was the question born of 


STARED < ) THE 


DRAWER. 


CALLER 


an’ healthy. break a 
door panel 


She 


W’y. I’ve saw him 
with his fist, jist like it 
glass!” looked at the lawyer for ap 
proval. ‘“ When he was drinkin’, of course,” 
she concluded, in explanation of Mr. Preble’s 
door-breaking proclivities. 

“ Now, my proposition is this.” 
lawyer, returning to business. “| 
up this for you fo 
amount awarded by the court.” 

The widow narrowed het 
shrewdly, but made no reply 

‘T shall file suit at 
‘if it is agreeable to you a 

She mused again: 
culations on her 
away; then— 
All right,” 
lo the best yuh kin, won't yuh 
ed a flow of tears. “ Do 
bert, and remember I’m a 
children t’ support.” 

Sumething very like a 


was 


said the 


will 
half 


take 


case oh. sav the 


eves it him 


on sumed 
silent ca 
1 far 


made some 


fingers, and looke 


she said, “ vou do it 
she 
best, M1 


widder 


vel 
with 


tear shone in 


attorney’s eye, and his sonorous voice was 


widow’s hand 
Preble he 
him. 


husky as he pressed thie 
I'll do my best, Mrs. 
shut the door behind 


said 
and 


for the benefit 
success All the 


The entertainment given 
of the widow Preble was a 











HARPER'S 


‘GOOD-DAY ALL,” SHE SAID 


performers waded through their parts with 
credit to themselves, their parents and in- 
structors, and applause was spontaneous 
and profuse. 

On the following afternoon the entertain- 
ment committee of the Ladies’ Aid Society 
met the executive committee in the parlor 
of Mrs. Saxon’s home. The treasurer was 
at once called on for a report of receipts 
and expenditures. It-was a moment of 
breathless interest in which that officer 
arose and announced that the sum of $48 60 
remained from the entertainment proceeds 
after all expenses had been paid. 

“And so,” said the radiant Mrs. Saxon, 
‘we have made enough to help that poor 
woman quite a bit.” 

She was about to go on, when there came 
a clang of the front door-bell. The mistress 
of the house hastened to respond, and en 
tered the parlor a moment later followed 
by Mrs. Preble in her cleanest and best, 
but with no badge of widowhood noticea- 
ble in her attire. The members of the 
Ladies’ Aid Society greeted her with inter- 
est and curiosity. 

“ How d’yuh all do?” was her salutation 
to the roomful. She seemed somehow 
lightened of her gloom, strangely buoyant. 
The ladies waited expectantly. At last Mrs. 
Saxon took upon herself the mission of de- 
livery of glad tidings. 

“Mrs. Preble,” she exclaimed, “ you’re 
the very person we've been wanting to see! 
Now, what do you suppose we wanted to 
see you about?” 


MONTHLY 


MAGAZINE. 


The 
smile. 

“I know,” she said, with 
“T’ve heard all about ut!” 

The ladies showed surprise — even 
pleasure. 

* How on earth—” Mrs. Saxon began. 

“1 was told,” said the complacent widow 
‘an’ | come straight here.” 

“To thank us?” broke in 
“Oh, but you needn’t thank 
did—” 

* It ‘Il come in mighty handy,” Mrs. Prebk 
resumed; but there seemed an undercurrent 
of mystery now in her attitude. 

“Of course. We knew it would. And 
I’m so glad-—we’re all so glad—you take it 
this way—” 

“It “ll come in mighty handy,” the widow 
repeated; and the sense of mystery deepened 
‘I’m go’n-a git married agin!” 

The room resounded with an exclamation 
of combined amazement. 

“ He’s a lawyer,” the happy creature went 
on. “His name’s Gilbert, an’ we ain't 
go’n-a live here—we’re go’n-a live in Bloom 
ington.” She paused. “ Y’ see, he’s go’n-a 
git damages fer the railroad a-killin’ Jim, 
an’ Mr. Gilbert’s purty well fixed himself: 
an’ with what we git from the railroad | 
reckon we c’n git along right comf’table.” 

Dead silence held the room. 

“ An’ I come straight here, 
ask if yuh c’d lemme have that donation 
right away. I got t’ buy some weddin’ 
things, y’ know—a trousseau.” 

The silent circle fixed their eyes upon the 
chairman as she hesitated. Then, with a 
flutter of the hands, Mrs. Saxon placed the 
donation purse in the widow’s outstretched 
fingers. 

Mrs. Preble swept the room with a look 
of perfect satisfaction. 

“ Good-day, all,” she said. 
much obliged t’ yuh, I’m sure.” 


widow’s face was inundated by 


enthusiasm 


dis 


Mrs. Saxor 
us! We 


Mis’ Saxon, t’ 


“An’ [’m 


Spring Fever: A Phonetical Diagnosis 


bs squilgy spring has flupped me with 
her breath, 


That swoons and swuffs across the blint- 

ing bay. 

I am kerflopped from life to effish death, 
And mooger droody drawdle all the day. 


All barpl’d burls the air athwart 
sight, 
And fumid oolies frogglify my brain, 
Swyming in awlic eemes that fly askite 
To frazzle veemly toward my 


again. 


my 


head 


Then glupic gluggness klugs the skrooge, 
and I 
Inguffle ikkik till I fairly gaw! 
All swulty is the air, though I am dry, 
And spugg the gump nuggs on the crapit 
spaw. RicHarD RICE. 





EDITOR’S 


Monk. “ Don’t know it’s impolite to 


keep toothpicks in your mouth in company?” 


you 


The Lawn Swing 


O* the coolest spot of my shady lawn, 
Where “the clovers bloom and the wood 
bines cling, 
When I am weary in brain and brawn 
I haste to the love of my old lawn swing 
rhe tall elms droop in a soft 
The breezes play on a fancied lute, 
\s 1 fling myself to its glad embrace, 
And gently press with an eager foot 
For I—know 
It will go 
Never 
Never 
Never 
Never 
Jackward, 
swing, 


caress, 


just 
fast, 
slow, 
high, 
low, 
forward, 


go! 


so, 
too 
too- 
too 


too 
Go, 


| waive the joys of society 
For the tranquil dreams of an idle mood; 
[ shun the friends that are dear to me, 
And tiptoe off to my solitude. 
Away with play and the toil of the day! 
Give me the joy of a drowsy mind! 
Oh, let me float in my lawn-swing boat 
In the soothing balm of a summer wind 
For I—know 
It. will just so, 
Never -high, 
Never low. 
Never too tast. 
Never too slow. 
Jackward,—forward, 
Go, swing,—go! 
CHARLES P. CLEAVES 


go- 
too- 
too 


Misplaced Confidence 


LITTLE girl came in from school one 
day, very indignant because she had 
been kept in to correct her problems after 
the others had been dismissed. 
“ Mamma,” she said, “ I'll 


nevur, nevur 


DRAWER. 


speak 

live!” 

* Why, dear?” asked het 

* Because,” pouted the little maid, 

cause I copied all my zamples from 
and evey one of ’em was wong.” 

JULIAN MENKEY. 


to Edna Bates again as long as I 
mother. 
* be- 


her, 


Rondel of the Rencontre 


W° met. The left | took, 
Then dodged, but why 
For she, with stony look, 
Dodged also, indiscreet 
We sidestepped in the street, 
She blushed, and dropped her 
We met. The left | took, 
hen dodged, but why repeat’ 


repeat? 


book; 


lo pass, by hook or crook, 
We strove with nimble feet 
My soul with laughter shook, 
rhe book was at our feet 
We stooped. My heart she 
We loved—but why repeat’ 
Georce H. MAITLAND. 


took, 





Young Financier 


brand-new cast-iron bank that 


William 
says solid 
president 


[VE got a 


sent ; 


Unele 


Pa it’s a rock, and I’m its 


as 








ae Soca ie. ; 


~* 
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peter, = 
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Sounded 


“ What did you sing in Sunday-school, dear?” 
“It was, ‘For all the Saints who from their Neighbors Rest,’ mother.” 





A Disconcerting Grandpa 


BY S. E, KISER 


WHEN grandpa comes to visit us 


And stays a week or two, 
And pa begins to make a fuss 
At everything I do, 
And says I'm worse than some disease, 
Then grandpa takes me on his knees, 
And when he lets me go 
He tells pa kind of low: 
“ You ought to be more patienter—boys will 
be boys, you know.” 


When I upset my soup one day, 
And spilled it on the floor, 

Pa told me to go right away 
And not come back no more; 

He said I ought to have to get 


My meals the way the heathens et. 
And after while, when he 
Was not around to see, 
Why, grandpa gave me fifty cents to spend 


on him and me. 


One night when I got whipped and sent 
To bed, and it was all 
As dark as pitch up there, IT went 
And listened in the hall, 
And grandpa scolded pa! Wisht there 
Was only grandpas everywhere. — 
If all our pas, you know, 
Could be our grandpas, oh, 
Then wouldn’t this here world be fine and 
good to live in, though! 
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Electricity 


DRAWER 





PECULIARITY of old 
Cesar, the negro serv- 
of a Texas family, is 
s constant desire to ap 
ear well informed on every 
ibject brought up in his 
resence Not long ago, 
his acuteness 
tumbled, and was for once 
t fault 
rhe master of the place 
id installed electric lights 
roughout the house, and 
is explaining the work- 
vs of the fluid to Cesar, 
ho nodded his head and 
uckered his lips shrewdly 
various points were 
his benefit. 
the whole 
ny comes from the dyna- 
at the power - house 
nd goes into the 
nd then into the 
rhe master paused. 
o you understand 7?” 


owevel 


s the 
evealed for 


‘ 
you see, 





wires 
lights.” 
* Now 


Going to | 
Said simple Sime 


Let me laste your 


5 . - veman i 
Simple Simon met a Pieman Sara the f 


Show me gest your pewny” 

cy 4 Sunple Simon to the prema 
“42 

Indeed {have fof any 


pair 
othe Prem . 


ware 


SSS eas 





Phe ancient retainet 
linked with the effort to grasp the 
then curiosity mastered him 
suh, I un’stands all ‘bout 
an’ pow’-houses sich; 
wants t’ know is do the 
thoo dem 


entire 
subject 
“Yes 
ivnamMos 
vhut / 


squirt 


dem 
but 


kero 


an’ 
how 
wiehs 


Bred in the 


Hk cooking-class of a well-known private 

school dinner for the directors at 
the end of term. The president of the 
hoard leading banker of the city. 
\fter the dessert was served he called his 
little daughter to him and asked: 

“Well, my dear, what of all these fine 
things we have been eating did you make?” 

‘1 didn’t make anything, papa; I cut the 

ipons for the soup,” was her reply 


Bone 


puve a 
the 


was a 


A Little 


| PRAYED for a baby sister, 
Oh, much as a year, I 
But I didn’t mention the number, 
For I s’posed God knew our address 
And He sent the darlingest baby, 
All pink, and dimpled, and sweet 
And where do you s’pose they left he 
Why, street 


Mistake 


guess 


over across the 


And what do you s’pose they've named 
Why, Sarah Elizabeth Pratt! 


Just think of a soft little baby 


With a name as solemn as that 
But, could, I kissed her, 
And whispered close in her ear, 

‘ You're little 
tind nanie is 

EMILY 


soon as | 


my own baby sister. 


your dear.” 


HUNTINGTON MILI 


Rosamond, 











an’ / guess he's 
Varia Tuck 


sae, 


frR {NK’S fishin’, 


Said Aunt 








7 HE darling boy. he 
He sirims 


couldn't 
like a 


drown, 


duc h ao 


puast 
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Sounded 


“ What did you sing in Sunday-school, dear?” 
“It was, * For all the Saints who from their Neighbors Rest,’ mother.” 





A Disconcerting Grandpa 


BY 


w= grandpa comes to visit us 


And stays a week or two, 
And pa begins to make a fuss 
At everything I do, 
And says I’m worse than some disease, 
Then grandpa takes me on his knees, 
And when he lets me go 
He tells pa kind of low: 
“ You ought to be more patienter—boys will 
be boys, you know.” 


When I upset my soup one day, 
And spilled it on the floor, 

Pa told me to go right away 
And not come back no more; 

He said I ought to have to get 


S. E, KISER 


My meals the way the heathens et. 
And after while, when he 
Was not around to see, 
Why, grandpa gave me fifty cents to spend 
on him and me. 


One night when I got whipped and sent 
To bed, and it was all 
As dark as pitch up there, IT went 
And listened in the hall, 
And grandpa seolded pa! Wisht there 
Was only grandpas everywhere. — 
If all our pas, you know, 
Could be our grandpas, oh, 
Then wouldn’t this here world be fine and 
good to live in, though! 
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linked with the effort to grasp the entire 
then curiosity mastered him. 
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The president of the 
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little daughter to him and asked: 
“Well, my dear, what of all these 
things we have been eating did you make 

‘1 didn’t make anything, papa; I cut 
for the soup,” was her reply 


fine 
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A Little Mistake 


PRAYED for a baby sister, 
Oh, much as a year, I 
| didn’t mention the number, 

For | 8’ posed God knew our address 
And He sent the darlingest baby, 

All pink, and dimpled, and sweet, 
And where do you 8’ pose they left he 

W ny, the 


But 


guess 


over across street 

And what do you s’pose they’ve named her 
Why, Sarah Elizabeth Pratt! 

Just think of a soft little baby 
With a name as solemn as that 

But, as | could, I kissed het 
And whispered close in her ear, 
V« u’ little 
tad is 


soon 
re baby sister, 
Rosamond, deas ‘ 
HUNTINGTON MILLER 


my own 
your name 


EMILY 











“FrR {NK’S fishin’. an’ IT quese he’s safe.” 


Said Aunt Maria Tuck 
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Misplaced Sympathy a very superior air, “ my teacher tells us to 
always put a dot after every sentence, and 
how is God to know it’s there if I don’t 
say it?” 


RS. STOWELL, who was visiting a 
blind asylum, was greatly impressed by 
the wonderful things that had been accom- 
plished by these afflicted beings. Her sym- 
vathy increased as she Saw more of the in- ‘ " 
nate, and overflowed when she met on the Special Words 
stairs a young blind boy going up as rap- 
idly and unconcernedly as though he saw 
his way 
*You poor boy,” said she, her tones 
tremulous with compassion, “how do you 
know when you get to the top of the Whenever I can’t have my way, 
stairs?” And beg her “ when?” and tease her “ why 
‘IT don’t, madam,” was the cool reply; The things she’s likeliest to say 
‘I keep right on going up.” Is Never-mind and By-um-by. 


Y mother she has special words 
She’s always using, but I find 
The ones that I’ve most often heard 
Is By-um-by and Never-mind. 


—- An’ when our picnic stopped becuz 
It rained, or sumpin’ of the kind, 
A Dotted Prayer The only things she told us was 


a . , Just By-um-by and Never-mind. 
ITTLE Edward was learning to write : . 


sentences, placing punctuation marks at | act when Bvy-um-bv would be.— 
the end. He was very proud of his accom- She told me “ Never-mind!” so | 
plishments, and talked to his mother of his said “What is Never mind?” and she 
lessons at school. Said I'd discover By-um-by. 

One night he knelt as usual for his eve- < : 
ning prayer. He repeated it and thenadded, “My mother she has special words 
* Dot.” For question-answering and such, 

“Why do you say dot?” questioned his But I guess some that I have heard 
mother. Don’t really mean so awful much. 

‘ Because,” Edward gravely replied, with BurRGES JOHNSON. 











